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Please find enclosed TIN’S latest publication Tibet 2003 - A Yearbook. As you surely 
know, the Yearbook was launched as a new publication format replacing the former 
News Review in late 2003. With this second issue, TIN has done its best to further 
enhance the format on the basis of feedback from readers received after publication 
of the Yearbook 2002. In particular, the digest section has been enlarged and the 
reference section updated. We have optimized the layout and therefore the 
accessibility of information for the specialist or selective reader. Our middle-term aim 
is to make the Yearbook our primary annual publication, by incorporating new 
sections and developing those already established. We also hope to be able to 
publish future issues of the Yearbook in a more timely fashion. 

Finally, I would like to thank the generous donors whose contributions towards our 
core and research operations made our general work, and therefore this publication 
which reflects a full year of information gathering and processing, possible. 

Many thanks for your continued support and interest in our work. 


With best regards. 
Yours sincerely, 



Thierry Dodin, Director 
Tibet Information Network 
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Tibet Information Network (TIN) is an independent news and research service that collects and distributes 
information about the current situation in Tibet. It was set up by Robert Barnett and Nicholas Howen in 1987. 
Based in London, with news-gathering centres in India and Nepal, TIN monitors political, social, economic, 
environmental, and human rights conditions in Tibet and then publishes the information worldwide in the form 
of regular news updates, briefing papers and specialist analytical reports. TIN’S information comes from a 
variety of sources both inside and outside Tibet, from interviews with Tibetan refugees and from the 
monitoring of established Chinese, Tibetan and international media. 
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In 1996 TIN was registered as a charity in the UK (No. 1057648) under the title “Tibet Information Network 
Trust” with the following stated aims: 
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Introduction 

T he trend towards creating a professional leadership, and the increasing involvement 
in creating policy in the Tibetan regions of the highest ranks within the Chinese 
Communist Party, which had become apparent in 2002 with the advent of the ‘fourth 
generation’ of Chinese leadership, continued to be a marked development in 2003. 
Although the dialogue process with the Dalai Lama went on with no obvious progress, it 
did continue despite doubts about the sincerity of the Chinese authorities expressed by 
some observers. Even more significant was the installation of a new local leadership. In the 
TAR, Ragdi, for many years China’s most loyal Tibetan leader, was finally removed and 
transferred to an essentially ceremonial position in Beijing. However, the grooming of a 
Tibetan regional Party leader, a more expected and certainly timely move, did not take 
place. Instead, Yang Chuangtang’s transfer from deputy party secretary of the TAR to the 
post of vice-governor in Qinghai, indicates that experience gathered by ethnic Chinese 
leaders in one Tibetan region are now valued and harnessed in other Tibetan regions, 
rather than considered, as in the past, as probationary roles prior to pursuing a career in 
the Chinese mainland. The particular attention given to Tibetan regions also became 
apparent in the drastic efforts deployed to keep the SARS crisis out of the TAR. Finally, the 
outcome of the Sino-lndian summit of June 2003 also showed China’s eagerness to 
consolidate the situation on its Tibetan border. 


These noticeable efforts towards a normalisation of the 
general situation in Tibet, however, did not have much 
positive impact in the field of politically motivated 
repression. Even though there seems to be little doubt that 
the apex of political imprisonment in Tibet lies in the past, 
the readiness of the state to promptly crack down on even 
mild dissent does not appear to have fundamentally 
changed. Despite the release of prominent Tibetan 
political prisoners in 2002 and some more in 2003, a year 
that started with the confirmation of Tenzin Deleg 
Rinpoche's death sentence and the execution of Lobsang 
Dhondup, and continued with a number of new 
incarcerations can hardly be regarded as a turning point in 
policy. 

While the official Chinese discourse on Tibet is full of 
enthusiasm and self confidence about the economic 
development in Tibet, the reality for the vast majority of 
Tibetans remains depressing. Growth rates and statistical 
figures alone fail to clarify the ethnic, geographical and 
social distribution of the much-lauded development in 
Tibetan regions. They also fail to define the extent to which 
tangible economic progress meets the needs of the large 


majority. In fact, non-Tibetans appear to have over- 
proportionally benefited from economic progress, while 
more than 85% of the Tibetans who live rurally have been 
excluded, living in a state of stagnating poverty. The 
situation in other Tibetan areas in Qinghai, Sichuan, Gansu 
and Yunnan appears to be not fundamentally different from 
that in the TAR. A careful analysis of official figures also 
reveals that there is very little locally-generated economic 
progress, so that any growth is almost exclusively state 
fuelled. 

More than half a century after Tibet became part of the 
People's Republic of China (PRC) and despite the 
devastation of the 1960s and 1970s,Tibetan society has 
still remained clearly distinct from Chinese society. 
Perhaps surprisingly, sinification, while by no mean 
absent, appears to have left less deep traces in the past 
decades than the loss of traditional orientations and the 
side-effects of stagnating in poverty. Beyond that, the 
ubiquitous political constraints exerted by the Chinese 
state and its representatives, rather than the Tibetans 
themselves, decide which image of Tibet may reach the 
public domain. 
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1 Economy and Development 

W hile the state-controlled media in the People’s Republic of China (PRC) spread 
messages of economic success on a daily basis, the reality for the vast majority 
of Tibetans appears much more bleak. In the past, this discrepancy would have 
been the result of inflated and hardly verifiable figures provided by government 
propaganda agencies. In contrast to that, the PRC authorities appear now appear to 
present seriously investigated data and many sets of figures once held as state secrets 
have, in recent years, reached the public domain, in particular through compilations of 
statistics readily available within China and abroad from specialised booksellers. Despite 
this obvious progress in openness and transparency, the official information policies are 
still marked by selectivity, and the analysis propagated in Chinese media reflects more the 
will to spread messages about the successes of official policies by publishing impressive 
figures rather than to give a reliable account of the daily reality on the ground. In particular, 
growth rates and statistical figures alone fail to clarify the ethnic, geographical and social 
distribution of the much-praised development in Tibetan regions. They also fail to define 
the extent to which tangible economic progress meets the needs of the large majority of 
Tibetans. In the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR), a qualified reading of official statistics 
reveals that the ‘winners’ of the current policies are concentrated in a few urban centres, 
which have indeed shown spectacular changes in recent years. However, any successes 
in these policies are eclipsed by the fact that non-Tibetans appear to have over- 
proportionally benefited from these changes, while more than 85% of the Tibetans who live 
rurally have been excluded, with many of them living in states of poverty that must still be 
regarded as appalling. The situation in other Tibetan areas in Qinghai, Sichuan, Gansu and 
Yunnan is less clear, since the relevance and accuracy of the available figures for the 
Tibetan populations are more difficult to assess. However, both official figures and 
independent observations on the ground indicate that the situation there is not 
fundamentally different from that in the TAR. 



A careful analysis of official figures also reveals that there is 
very little locally generated economic progress, so that any 
growth is almost exclusively state fuelled. This raises two 
important issues of sustainability. First, while economists 
and developmental experts readily agree that developing 
infrastructures creates a crucial basis for future in-depth 
development, the total absence of local development 
perspectives raises concern about what will happen once 
infrastructural targets have been met. Second, the 


vulnerability of the existing development, based solely on 
subsidies from the centre is obvious. Should China fail to 
carry the heavy burden of its ‘Great Western Development 
Drive’ due to a slowing-down of its currently impressive 
growth or because of new, unforeseen economic 
difficulties, development, as currently realised in the 
Tibetan regions, would collapse, leaving the local 
population in the same state of economic stagnation and 
even regression which it has experienced for decades. 
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TIN NEWS UPDATE 


Despite economic boom, rural standards of living in the Tibet 
Autonomous Region still below 1992 levels 

Recent reports from the official statistical bureau in China estimate that the economy of the Tibet Autonomous 
Region (TAR) has outperformed all of the other western provinces of China in 2002. Yet these short-term 
statistical reports actually mask the reality of a particularly punitive decade on the economic livelihood of 
Tibetans. In 1992, Deng Xiaoping announced that to get rich was “glorious”. Coastal China re-embarked on a path 
of exhilarating growth. But in the rural areas of the TAR, where about 85 percent of the Tibetans in the province 
live, the cost of living increased faster than incomes. Despite exceedingly rapid national and provincial economic 
growth, the present purchasing power of rural incomes in the TAR is still less than it was in the early 1990s. 
Chinese government sources then estimated that more than one in five rural Tibetans were living in absolute 


poverty 1 . In this context, claims by the authorities of 
reduction are misleading. 

The recent reports issued by the official Chinese news 
agency Xinhua give an early glimpse into the results of the 
2002 statistical surveys in the TAR. According to these 
reports, the ‘Regional Statistical Bureau’ estimates that the 
Gross Domestic Product 2 of the TAR increased by 12.4 
percent in 2002. They also note that the average annual rural 
household income 3 calculated per individual rose 8.6 
percent in that year to 1,525 Yuan (UK295.68; US$184.25; 
EUR€138.69), up from 1,404 Yuan (UK288.09; US$169.37; 
EUR€127.69) a year earlier. 

Even taken at face value these growth estimates merely 
indicate a recovery from severe economic setbacks during 
the 1990s. While the overall economy of the TAR has been 
growing quickly, the dynamic parts of this economy are 
effectively concentrated in the urban areas or in the state- 
sector in which only a small minority of Tibetan households 
are involved. The growth rate of rural household incomes 
however, which includes most Tibetans, has not seen any 
real gain over the last decade. The standard of living of the 
average Tibetan cannot be represented by literal growth 
figures, but by actual purchasing power. Calculated in these 
terms, the official statistics reported by the Chinese 
government describe a dismal situation. In 2002 real rural 
incomes in the TAR were considerably less than in 1992. 

The consumer price index of the rural areas, available from 
the official ‘Tibet Bureau of Statistics’, shows that the cost of 
living in rural TAR rose by 97 percent between 1992 and 
2001. However, rural incomes rose by only 69 percent over 
the same period. Thus the actual purchasing power of rural 
incomes was 14 percent lower in 2001 than it was in 1992. 
Even assuming zero inflation in 2002, the rural income 
estimates for 2002 reported above would still be almost 
seven percent short of their 1992 level in terms of 


“marked progress” in the standard of living and poverty 


purchasing power. If the rural incomes continue to grow at a 
similar rate, the average standard of living of farmers and 
nomads will barely reach its 1992 level in the year 2003. The 
TAR was the only province in China to have experienced 
such a fall during the last decade of China’s exceptional 
growth. 

The economic setbacks in the 1990s took place at two 
specific times. In 1994, the real value of rural incomes in the 
TAR fell by almost 16 percent. In 1997 it again fell by over 16 
percent. The fall in 1994 was in part due to inflation of over 
30 percent in the rural areas. The sharp fall in 1997 was 
probably related to severe weather conditions at the end of 
the year. These figures effectively map out the economic 
stagnation and depression faced by the majority of the 
Tibetans in the TAR during the mid-1990s. They also demon¬ 
strate the increasing susceptibility of the rural economy in the 
TAR to both economic and environmental shocks. 

Given the dismal performance of the TAR rural areas, it is 
difficult to see how poverty rates could have been 
significantly reduced. In various reports, the Chinese 
authorities claim to have reduced the numbers living in 
absolute poverty in the TAR from 480,000 in the early 1990s 
to 70,000 in 2002. Given the actual value of rural incomes 
over this period, it appears that the calculation of the number 
of people living in poverty does not account for increases in 
the cost of living. Thus, the nomads and farmers who were 
once declared as living in absolute poverty appear to be 
statistically ‘richer’ because their incomes have increased. 
However they are likely to be as poor, if not more so than 
before, given that the basic costs of food and necessities 
have also risen, not to mention the rapidly increasing fees for 
education and health services. 


1 'Absolute poverty’ implies that a person does not have sufficient income to be able to consume around 2100 calories a day, which is considered the basic human 
minimum for survival. 

2 Gross Domestic Product: The sum of the value-added of all domestic (i.e. within China) economic actrivities of residents and non-residents. 

3 The specific term is 'per capita net income of rural households’. ‘Per capita’ implies that the income of a household is divided by the number of people living in the 
household. ‘Net income’ implies that costs have been deducted from the gross revenue of the household. This is important, particularly in the TAR, as most rural income 
is derived from household production and not from wages. 
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Comparison of current incomes and inflation from 1990 to 2001; Tibet Autonomous Region 
and National Average 



—«-»TAR - Cumulative change in rural incomes, TAR, current value, 1990 = 100 

“■"T" TAR - Cumulative inflation rate, rural TAR 

National - Cumulative change in rural incomes, national average, current value, 1990 = 10 
—National - Cumulative inflation rate, national rural average _ 



Rather than outperforming other western provinces of the 
PRC, the income figures underpin a sharp fall in rural living 
standards in the TAR relative to the rest of China during the 
last decade. Until 1992, the official figures on rural 
household incomes in the TAR were equal to the national 
average and were higher than those of all the other western 
provinces. Between 1993 and 1997 they swiftly fell to the 
lowest in the country, even lower than those of Guizhou, 


which is usually considered to be the poorest province of 
China. They maintained this unenviable position up until 
2001. The recent figures for 2002 would place the TAR only 
in competition with Guizhou and Shaanxi for the last place. 
All of the other western provinces had already reported rural 
incomes greater than 1,500 Yuan in 2001. Therefore, 
although Tibetan rural incomes were allegedly growing fast, 
they were also growing from the lowest level in the region. 



















































DOCUMENT 


Tibet reports bumper grain harvest for 16th year running 

Text of a report by official Chinese news agency 
(Source: Xinhua, 24 November 2003) 

Lhasa, 24 November: The Tibet Autonomous Region in southwest China recorded a bumper grain harvest for the 16th 
consecutive year this year, statistics from the regional agriculture and animal husbandry bureau show. 

Despite a reduction of 8,666 hectares in the acreage of crops, the region’s grain output has topped 970,000 tons so far 
this year, equalling the total output for last year. Meanwhile, the region produced 175,000 tons of meat, 250,000 tons of 
milk and 318,000 tons of vegetables, representing increases of 2 per cent, 3 per cent and 35.6 per cent on a yearly 
basis. 

Zhou Chunlai, director of the regional agriculture and animal husbandry bureau, attributed the bumper harvest to the 
region’s efforts to cultivate high-quality wheat and highland barley, and its efforts to increase the acreage of special 
cash crops such as grapes, flowers, traditional Chinese and Tibetan medicinal plants, Chinese prickly ash and walnuts. 

An increase in the acreage of vegetable cultivation also contributed significantly to the good development of local 
agriculture, Zhou said. 

Tibet had also made marked achievements in the industrialization of agricultural operations, with output value having 
topping 100m yuan (UK£6.38m; US$12.09m; EUR€6.38m). 

The region had so far this year invested 80m yuan (UK£5.1m; US$9.66m; EUR€7.3m) in the construction of 
infrastructure facilities serving agricultural production, the development of animal husbandry and projects which help 
nomadic herdsmen to settle down. 

The region also invested heavily in promoting the use of science and technology in farming, and in improving the living 
standards of farmers and herdsmen, Zhou said. 


TIN SPECIAL REPORT 


Deciphering Economic Growth in the Tibet Autonomous Region 

Xinhua and several other official Chinese sources have recently released a spate of reports on rapid economic 
growth in the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) over the last two years. These reports are consistent with the 
pattern observed since the late 1990s: Growth, where it is taking place, is heavily fuelled by central government 
spending and is overwhelmingly concentrated in the state-sector and/or in urban areas. It therefore bypasses 
most Tibetans, who are rural and non-salaried. Most of the above average growth is taking place in either 
construction or in the tertiary sector, which includes trade, transport, services, and government/communist party 
administration. Productive sectors, such as agriculture, mining, and industry, are either stagnant or growing much 
slower than the economy in general. 

What is exceptional about the growth since 2000 is that it has been fuelled by a sudden increase in government 
spending by about 75 percent in 2001 alone. As a result the provincial government deficit in 2001 was worth over 
70 percent of the provincial GDP. In other words, for every yuan the economy grew in 2001, government spending 
increased by two yuan. Most of the growth in the economy was therefore related to such spending. This spending 
was disproportionately channelled into government investment projects, such as the railroad, and into 
government and Party administration. Investment appears to have excluded the participation of most Tibetans in 
the process, as there was no reported individual or collective (i.e. non-state) investment in the rural areas. Rural 
Tibetans have thus been more or less marginalized from rapid growth, and inequalities have increased sharply 
throughout the province. 
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Recent reports published by Xinhua estimate that the 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 4 of the Tibet Autonomous 
Region (TAR) reached 15.8 billion yuan in 2002 (UK£993m; 
US$1.9bn; EUR€1.43bn). This is an increase of 12.4 
percent from 2001. The reports identified the tertiary 
sector, construction, and investment as the leading growth 
areas. 

Both the tertiary sector and construction are directly 
represented in the GDP statistics. The tertiary sector is an 
amalgam of four categories ranging from transport and 
trade to finance, social services, and government 
administration. In 2002 the tertiary sector in TAR was 
estimated to have reached 8 billion yuan (UK£502.8m; 
US$966.5m; EUR€728.4), up by 15.2 percent from 2001, 
thereby accounting for more than fifty percent of the entire 
provincial GDP. Construction apparently increased in a 
similar manner, but the precise values for 2002 have not 
yet been released in the official reports. 

Investment and tourism are not directly represented in the 
GDP statistics, but rather are split up into several different 
GDP categories 5 . For instance, much of the category of 
‘investment in fixed assets’ 6 is recorded as construction 
activity in the GDP statistics and thus the increase in both 
construction and investment overlaps. Overall, investment 
in the TAR was reported to have increased to 10.5 billion 
yuan in 2002 (UK£660m; US$1.2bn; EUR€956.5m), up by 
26.8 percent from 2001. Most of this investment was in 
infrastructure, which was reported to have reached 9.1 
billion yuan in 2002, up 25 percent from 2001. 
Infrastructure investment included the construction of key 
projects such as a power supply project for the Qinghai- 
Tibet railway, an airport in Nyingtri, and the Lhasa railway 
station, or certain public utilities such as the construction 
and expansion of water supply projects and power grids in 
the rural areas. 

Similarly, tourism is mostly broken up into several 
categories of the tertiary sector, such as transport and 
telecommunications, or trade and catering. Tourism was 
reported to have earned 970 million yuan in 2002 (gross; 
UK£61m; US$117.2; EUR€88.36m), a rise of 29 per cent 
from the year before. 

In contrast to the robust growth in construction and the 
tertiary sector, the official reports imply that agriculture and 
industry have been rather sluggish, growing at far below 
the GDP growth rates (although the reports claim that the 
growth has been good). The worst performance was 
recorded in agriculture (mostly farming and animal 


husbandry): the value of total agricultural output had 
increased by only 4 percent in 2002, which was less than 
one-third of the overall GDP growth of 12.4 percent and 
almost one-quarter the growth rate of the tertiary sector. In 
light of the losses in agriculture suffered during the severe 
winter of 1997/98, part of this growth would represent a 
recovery of agricultural stocks, particularly of herd sizes. 
Similarly, industry and mining also grew by only 6.5 
percent in 2002, reaching 1.16 billion yuan (UK£72.95m; 
US$140.3m; EUR€105.6m), which was only about half of 
the GDP growth rate. 

The slower performance of agriculture is significant 
because agriculture is by far the main activity of most 
Tibetans. Agriculture accounted for 72 percent of 
employment in the entire province in 2001, or more 
specifically, about 75 percent of the Tibetan employment 
in the province, and almost 90 percent of rural 
employment. Given that around 85 percent of Tibetans live 
in the rural areas and the rural areas are almost exclusively 
populated by Tibetans, not Chinese, sluggish agricultural 
growth would have primarily affected the Tibetans. 

GDP statistics in perspective 

There has been a radical restructuring of the TAR economy 
within the last ten years, starting in the mid-1990s and 
accelerating since the beginning of the Western 
Development Strategy in 1999. This restructuring has been 
away from productive activities such as agriculture and 
small-scale industry and into urban services and large- 
scale construction projects, despite the fact that the TAR, 
along with Yunnan, is the most agrarian and rural province 
of China. 

As a result, the structure of the TAR economy, already 
abnormal in comparison to every other Chinese province 
in 1998, became aberrant by 2001. The tertiary sector 
accounted for almost 50 percent of the provincial GDP, 
and construction for just over 15 percent. Industry and 
mining accounted for less than 8 percent and agriculture 
for about 27 percent of the GDP. In contrast, throughout 
the rest of China the tertiary sector rarely accounts for 
more than one-third of the GDP, while industry and mining 
consistently account for the largest share, from 30 to 40 
percent of GDP. The official reports for 2002 confirm these 
trends in the TAR, as the tertiary sector surpassed 50 
percent of the GDP in 2002, while industry and mining fell 
to a mere 7.3 percent. Agriculture probably fell to about a 
quarter of GDP. 


1 


4. The Gross Domestic Product (GDP) is the sum of all economic activity (value-added, not gross) of residents and non-residents within a particular country, or in this 
case, province. 

5. They are also reported in gross terms and not net terms, and thus the reported values are not directly comparable to the GDP statistics, which are reported in net, or 
‘value-added’ terms. 

6. 'Investment in Fixed Assets’ is divided into ‘investment in capital construction’ (i.e. the construction of infrastructure such as railroads, hydroelectric installations, 
irrigation canals, administrative buildings, an industrial plant, a school, or a hospital), as well as ‘investment in innovation’ (i.e. upgrading of technology), 'real estate 
development’, and 'other investment’. 
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Thus the TAR was the only province in China where the 
entire secondary sector 7 , including construction, was the 
smallest of the three sectors, even smaller than agriculture. 
It was also the only province where industrial activity 
accounted for less of the GDP than construction activity 
within the secondary sector itself (in most cases 
construction rarely surpasses one quarter of the 
secondary sector, with industry and mining accounting for 
more than three quarters). 

One of the few exceptions to this rule is the Qinghai 
province, but only with regard to the size of its tertiary 
sector, not with regard to the importance of industry and 
mining. Qinghai is the province that exhibits the closest 
characteristics to the TAR, as most of the land area in the 
province is made up of the high-altitude and thinly 
populated Tibetan region that the Tibetans call Amdo. 
However, much of the economic activity, especially the 
industry, is concentrated in the main city of Xining, close to 


the industrial centre of Lanzhou, a predominantly Chinese, 
not Tibetan, city. The main mining regions in Tsonub and 
Tsojang were once mainly Tibetan but now contain a 
majority of Chinese and Hui (Chinese Muslims). Otherwise, 
large sections of the province, such as Tsolho, Yushu, and 
Goluk, resemble the TAR in geography, economy, and 
population. 

Consequently, in Qinghai both tertiary and secondary 
activity account for a large share of the economy, reflecting 
the strong role of industry and mining as well as 
government and military in the province. The entire tertiary 
sector accounted for slightly more of the GDP than 
industry and mining in 2001, but industry and mining 
nonetheless accounted for 30 percent of the GDP. When 
construction is added to industry in Qinghai, the resulting 
secondary sector (mining, industry, and construction) still 
came out larger than the tertiary sector in 2001 (see charts 
below). 
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7. Note that the “secondary sector” in the Chinese statistics includes mining and industry as well as construction. Usually construction accounts for a marginal 
component. Industry here should not be confused with the abstract economic concept of industry that is often used synonymously with “sector”, as in primary industry, 
secondary industry and tertiary industry. The etymology of the word industry in these latter cases is derived from the concept of work, as in “being industrious”. The 
specific usage of “secondary industry” on the other hand refers to transformative and processing activities, i.e. taking an unprocessed input and transforming it, 
thereby adding value to the input. The classic example of this is wool or cotton that is transformed first into textile and then into clothing, each a value-adding step of 
secondary industry. Such industry ranges from light and labour-intensive to heavy and capital (machinery) intensive. 
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Structure of the TAR GDP, 1998-2001 
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Structure of the Qinghai GDP, 1998-2001 
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Tertiary in Tibet 

The tertiary sector in the TAR has become the vital engine 
behind its current GDP growth. By far the largest category 
of this sector in Tibet, both in terms of absolute economic 
value and in terms of growth performance, is a category 
known as ‘government agencies, party agencies, and 
social organisations’. This should not be confused with 
social services, education, or health, which are considered 
as separate categories. Rather, it represents spending on 
government and communist party administration, along 
with related branch organisations. It also possibly includes 
non-military security-related categories, such as police, 
courts, and jails. 

Even before 1999, government and party administration 
was one of the largest categories of the tertiary sector in 
the TAR, but since then its growth has been phenomenal. 
In 1998 it was second only to wholesale and retail trade, at 
19.2 percent of the tertiary sector. Between 1998 and 2001 


the economic value of this category had more than 
doubled, growing at 47 percent a year on average. By 
2000 it had surpassed trade to become the largest single 
category of the tertiary sector. By 2001 it amounted to 26.4 
percent of the tertiary sector (more than one quarter), or 
just over 13 percent of the total economic activity in the 
province. This was almost twice the entire mining and 
industrial activity in the province in the same year, and it 
was almost equal to the total construction activity as well. 
The operation of the government and communist party 
administration had quite simply become the ‘engine of 
growth’ in the TAR under the initial years of the Western 
Development Strategy. 

It should be noted that the unusually large and rapidly 
growing tertiary sector in the TAR, as well as in Qinghai 
and Xinjiang, might indirectly indicate a military build-up in 
these provinces under the Western Development Strategy. 
If the military were included in the GDP statistics (which 
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they are not), they would mostly tend to show up as 
tertiary activities, in particular as part of this government 
administration category. Given the large presence of the 
military in the TAR, its inclusion into the economic 
statistics would make the tertiary sector of the province 
appear even larger than it already does. Conversely, the 
huge increases in the government administration category 
of the GDP may indirectly reflect such a build-up, as any 
increase in the military requires a parallel build-up of a 
complementary command structure. This is of course a 
matter of speculation, as military activity in China is one of 
the most closely guarded secrets of the regime. 

On the other hand, there have also been noticeable 
increases in the economic value of social services in the 
TAR since the beginning of the Western Development 
Strategy, in line with similar increases throughout the rest 
of the PRC. In principle this is positive, although it very 
much depends on the distribution of such activity. For 
instance, increases in the economic value of education 
represent in part the building and operation of new schools 
in the urban areas to service Tibetan, Hui and Chinese 
urban elites, or else the expansion of the University of 
Lhasa, which has been in the highlight of government- 
sponsored infrastructure investment. This type of 
spending would be of limited benefit to the rural poor, who 
cannot afford the urban services, yet are faced with a 
severe shortage of rural primary and secondary schools. 
Without any serious effort to bridge the shortfall of rural 
education in the TAR, increases in the economic activity of 
education may simply represent a polarisation of 
education in the province, heavily subsidized in the urban 
areas yet neglected in the rural areas, where most Tibetan 
children need to be educated. The same case would also 
apply to the health sector, where increased economic 
activity may represent improvements in urban health 
services while rural health care is neglected. 


Unfortunately, the undersupply in rural education has not 
been addressed. For instance, rural secondary schools are 
vital for training the rural youth in skilled work and for 
providing a bridge to higher education for the rural areas. 
Yet between 1998 and 2001, the total number of regular 
secondary schools in the rural areas of the TAR had been 
reduced from two to one (one percent of all such schools in 
2001), while over the same time period, urban secondary 
schools had increased from 18 to 20, and county and town 
secondary schools from 70 to 79. In this regard, Qinghai, 
with the second worst education performance in the PRC 
and a similar rural population density to the TAR, was much 
better in addressing rural education. About half of the 
Qinghai secondary schools were located in rural areas, 
including one-third of the senior secondary schools. 

Conversely, the category of transportation and 
telecommunications has sharply decreased as a share of 
total tertiary sector activity and has even fallen in absolute 
value between 1998 and 2001. This is most surprising 
given all of the hype surrounding transport and 
telecommunications in the TAR from both the Chinese 
government and the Tibetan Government in Exile. The fact 
that this overall economic category is decreasing is actually 
quite worrisome. Much of the transport activity and 
government investment in transportation infrastructure in 
the TAR is in relation to long-distance networks, oriented 
towards supplying the construction, urban administration, 
and military stationed in the province. Therefore, the 
decrease in this overall economic category may actually 
indicate a severe neglect of local transportation networks, 
such as rural secondary roads, that are far more important 
to local people in the rural areas than the long-distance 
transportation links. Again, this situation in the TAR is in 
contrast to other western provinces, such as Qinghai, 
where the category of transport is increasing in 
importance. 
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Tertiary sector in the TAR; GDP values 
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Structure of the Tertiary Sector in China; 1998-2001 
(some data unavailable in 2001) 
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Structure of the Tertiary Sector in the Qinghai; 1998-2001 
(selected categories) 
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Where is the growth coming from? 

To express these figures in another way, between 1998 
and 2001 the GDP of Tibet grew from 9.12 billion yuan 
(UK£573.5m; US$1.1 bn; EUR€830m) to 13.87 billion yuan 
(UK£872m; US$1.67bn; EUR1.26bn), which is a 
difference of 4.76 billion yuan (UK£299m; US$575m; 
EUR€433m). The primary sector (in the TAR, mostly 
farming and herding) accounted for 13 percent of this total 
increase in economic activity. The secondary sector 
accounted for 25 percent of the increase, but only 3.8 
percent was due to an increase in mining and industry, 
while construction accounted for 21.3 percent. Finally, the 
tertiary sector accounted for 62 percent of the total 
reported increase in economic activity between 1998 and 
2001. Government and party agencies accounted for more 


than one-third of this increase in the tertiary sector, or 22.4 
percent of the total increase in economic activity. This was 
more than that of construction. Wholesale and retail trade 
accounted for 11.5 percent of the increase, while finance 
accounted for 5.4 percent, education for 8.8 percent, 
health 3.6 percent, and social services 4.9 percent. 

In contrast to this, in the overall economy of the PRC, 
almost 60 percent of the GDP growth between 1998 and 
2001 was due to the secondary sector: 52.4 percent from 
industry and mining, and 7 percent from construction. 
Tertiary growth accounted for about 40 percent of the GDP 
growth, while the primary sector (agriculture) was 
essentially stagnant, accounting for only 0.3 percent of 
total national GDP growth. 


Contribution to GDP growth from 1998 to 2001 
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Leading industries in the TAR? 

The Chinese government often claims that the current 
strategy in the TAR is to restructure the existing industrial 
base and to establish certain service/tertiary industries as 
the ‘lead’ or ‘pillar’ industries of the province. This would 
contrast from past strategies that focused primarily on 
erratic attempts to establish a base of secondary 
industries, such as mining, energy, and certain processing 
industries. 

This concept of pillar industry requires clarification. 
Normally the service/tertiary industries that are able to act 
as lead industries are found in urbanised centres of 
economic activity. For instance, one can talk of finance 
and insurance as a lead industry in certain financial centres 
such as Shanghai or Hong Kong, London or New York. 
Trade can similarly be promoted as a lead service industry 
in trade centres that act as conduits for trade over and 
above the normal levels of trade found in any economy. 
Again, examples might include cities like Hong Kong or 
Shanghai. Telecommunications is also a huge international 
tertiary industry that has been developed by some 
countries as a leading industry, although ownership and 
proceeds in this industry tend to heavily concentrate in the 
rich countries of the world. Where education services are 
highly developed, such as in the UK, the US, or in Canada, 
an education ‘industry’ might be cultivated by private, 
semi-private, and even public enterprises in the export of 
education services. Other service industries might also 
include cultural industries, such as TV and film, in centres 
like Bollywood (Mumbai) or Hollywood. 

It is difficult to see where these pillar service industries 
might exist in the TAR beyond the distending government 
and party administration. There has been much accolade 
over the expansion of transportation and tele¬ 
communications in the TAR, but this expansion appears to 
have been a very short-lived spurt of construction activity. 
As mentioned above, the share of ‘transport, post, and 
telecommunications’ in the overall tertiary sector in the 
TAR peaked in 1999 and then fell sharply in 2000. It had 
even fallen in absolute terms, from 508 million yuan 
(UK£31.9m; US$61.37m; EUR€46.2m) in 1998 to 476 
million yuan (UK£29.9m; US$57.5m; EUR€43.36m) in 
2001, or from 12.8 to 6.9 percent of the tertiary sector, 
thereby constituting a negative pull on the GDP growth. 
This contrasts with all of the other western provinces 
where the same category of transport and 
telecommunications has been growing rapidly and 
currently ranges from 15 to 20 percent of the respective 
tertiary sectors in each province. 

Thus despite all of the attention being given by both the 
Chinese government and the Tibetan government-in-exile 


to transportation investment in the TAR, overall this 
‘industry’ has been depressed in the TAR. This is possibly 
due to the fact that most of the transport and 
telecommunications activity in the province is related to 
the supply and communications of just a handful of cities, 
towns, and military outposts, such as Lhasa, Shigatse, 
Zedong, Nyingtri and Gar, and besides this, little effort is 
being made to integrate the widespread rural areas into 
the network. In such a case, certain hubs of activity could 
appear to be booming in transport and tele¬ 
communications while the province as a whole is 
neglected. Perhaps the extension of the infrastructure was 
focused on military installations and has since 
disappeared from the official statistics. Or there may have 
been a spurt in transport and telecommunications while 
certain infrastructures were being extended, but once 
extended, the importance of the category fell. This is a 
matter of speculation. 

The expansion of social services, education, and health in 
Tibet mirrors similar efforts being made in the other central 
and western provinces of China, and much of it may only 
be related to the expansion of urban services, as 
mentioned above. In any case, the expansion of such 
services is a mere palliative measure urgently required to 
mitigate against severe human deprivation in the TAR. 
Illiteracy among the TAR population aged fifteen and older 
is still close to 50 percent, death rates are by far the 
highest in China, and life expectancy is the lowest. Despite 
official statements that poverty has been drastically 
reduced in the TAR, absolute poverty, based on a ‘basic 
needs’ measure of 2100 calories a day, is still very high, 
about one-quarter of the rural population in the late 
1990s 8 . If anything, social services in the TAR should be 
increased much more extensively than they are in order to 
alleviate such deprivation. 

The financial and insurance sector in the TAR is 
considerably smaller than that in the rest of China, 
including all of the other western provinces. Prior to 1999 
it was almost non-existent, but jumped to about 4.5 
percent of the tertiary sector in 1999 and has remained at 
that level ever since. In contrast, finance accounted for 
17.5 percent of the national tertiary sector in 2000, and in 
most of the western provinces it accounted for 10 to 15 
percent of the tertiary sector. Overall, the small size of the 
financial sector in the TAR would imply that it is very 
difficult for an ordinary person to obtain loans through 
formal banks, particularly since official finance seems to 
be monopolized by state-owned enterprises, or else by 
urban enterprises and by the emerging Tibetan and 
Chinese urban elite. For instance, observers report that 
currently there is a real estate boom in Lhasa as many of 
the newly rich state-sector employees are buying property. 


8. In the late 1990s the National Bureau of Statistics of China calculated a national basic needs poverty line, based on the food and non-food items required to consume 
2100 calories a day, which came out to an annual per person income of around 880 yuan (UK£55.20; US$106.30; EUR€80.06) in the rural areas. Assuming that price 
levels in the TAR are comparable to the national average, about one-quarter of the rural population of the TAR had per capita net incomes below this line in 1999, 
according to the official surveys for the province. More precisely, 19 percent had per capita incomes that were less than 800 yuan (UKE50.30; US$96.60; EUR€72.80), 
while 36 percent had incomes less than 1000 yuan. In other words, more than one third of the rural population was either living in absolute poverty, or else was 
extremely vulnerable to falling into absolute poverty.8 
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Indeed, the jump in the financial sector in 1999 in the TAR 
was probably related to a loosening of consumer and 
business lending in urban areas, such as Lhasa, in order to 
meet the financial needs created by the skyrocketing 
urban state-sector salaries, or else to the reform of the 
pension system, again specifically related to state-sector 
workers. TIN research indicates that rural Tibetans have 
been largely left out of these changes, and mostly have to 
rely on informal networks to borrow money. 

The only conceivable pillar tertiary industry in the TAR, 
beyond government and party administration, is tourism. 
Yet this is an industry that tends to be heavily concentrated 
in ownership, and thus marginal to most rural and 
uneducated Tibetans. For instance, statistics from the 
2002 China Yearbook indicate that the tourist trade in the 
TAR was run by 35 agencies in 2001, officially employing 
only 37 employees. These figures relate to official data. 
Undoubtedly more were employed, but informally, and 
thus without the labour protection and excellent salaries 
accorded to the formal workers. In comparison, tourism in 
Qinghai was run by 72 agencies in 2001, officially 
employing 1122 people. The tourist trade in the TAR is also 
heavily controlled, as observed in numerous reports (for 
instance, see TIN News Update on19 May 2000: Tibetan 
tour guides under new political pressure). Thus it is unlikely 
that the tourist trade would allow for much independent 
entrepreneurship and it is unlikely to have a broad impact 
across the Tibetan population. 

In any case, the actual contribution of tourism to the TAR 
GDP is dwarfed by the contribution of just one of the main 
agricultural commodities produced by Tibetan farmers, 
such as barley or wool. Thus it must be kept in mind that 
although tourism is a useful ‘golden egg’ for the provincial 
government and an important source of foreign exchange 
for China, agriculture is a far more important source of 
livelihood for the average Tibetan in the province. 

Sluggish sectors: agriculture and industry 

The sluggish growth of agriculture characterises the 
conditions faced by most Tibetans in the province. It also 
underpins the stagnation of rural incomes in the TAR over 
the last ten years given the extreme degree of dependence 
of rural Tibetans on agricultural activities. For instance, a 
similar if not worse stagnation in agriculture has also taken 
place nationally and throughout the west of China, but 
rural incomes have faired much better. In the case of 
Qinghai and Gansu, the absolute GDP value of agriculture 
actually fell between 1998 and 2000. In Xinjiang the value 
of agriculture remained lower in 2001 than it was in 1998. 
Agriculture in the TAR did not experience such depression 
over these years, but merely grew at about half of the rate 
of the overall provincial GDP, although it must be kept in 
mind that much of this growth represents a recovery from 
the heavy losses suffered during the severe winter in 
1997/98. 


The stagnation of agriculture has a more serious long-term 
consequence on the livelihood of rural Tibetans because 
the economy of rural Tibet is far less diversified than 
elsewhere in the west of China. It is specialized 
predominantly in the production of a small number of 
commodities such as barley, wool, wheat, and rapeseed. 
This lack of diversification is aptly demonstrated by the 
breakdown of the average per capita rural income. In 
2001, three quarters of the average rural income in the TAR 
came from family farming activities and less than ten 
percent came from wages. In neighbouring western 
provinces like Gansu, Qinghai, and Sichuan, more than 20 
to 30 percent of the average rural income came from 
wages. In other words, farmers in these other western 
provinces had much more access to alternative sources of 
income. Overall their incomes also performed much better 
in the last ten years (see TIN News Update on 06 February 
2003: Despite economic boom, rural standards of living in 
the Tibet Autonomous Region still below 1992 level). 

Diversification away from non-farm activities is important 
because it can be a critical factor for a farmer faced with a 
poor harvest and it can keep a rural household away from 
extreme poverty in the event of crop failure. Furthermore, 
non-farm wage labour in China is generally much better 
paid than farm work, and in any case, farming is simply not 
providing enough jobs for the rural population. While the 
TAR is vast, the arable land is extremely limited. The area 
of cultivated land in the TAR is only slightly larger than that 
of the city-province of Beijing, only 0.28 percent of the 
total national cultivated land, despite the fact that the TAR 
constitutes almost 13 percent of the total national land 
area. Furthermore, the rural population density has 
doubled since the 1950s. This has not been due to 
Chinese in-migration, which is mostly urban. It has been 
due to the population increase of Tibetans themselves, 
who have the highest birth rates in all of China. As a result, 
both the cultivated land and the pastures are under heavy 
pressure from overuse, and land degradation has been 
widely reported in the province by both government and 
independent sources. Therefore agriculture is an extremely 
limited source of increased employment for the rural 
population. While technological improvements may benefit 
the individual farmer by increasing the efficiency of labour, 
ironically it also increases the redundancy of labour within 
the overall rural workforce, making the need for non-farm 
employment even greater. If anything, more Tibetans 
should move away from agriculture and into other areas of 
work, but there are very few opportunities. As a result, the 
fortunes of most Tibetans remain overwhelmingly 
determined by their agricultural output. 

The sluggishness of secondary industry in the TAR seems 
to reflect a shift away from attempts to establish a 
secondary industrial base in the province. This in part 
reflects the environmental concerns of the central 
government: following recent flooding in central China, 
moves were made to cut back mining and forestry 
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activities in the ecologically fragile watershed regions, 
which included most of the Tibetan plateau. Also, given 
that a very large share of secondary industries in the TAR 
are state-owned, their slow growth might also reflect 
nationwide efforts to scale down the role of state-owned 
enterprises. 

However, this is unlikely to be felt by most Tibetans given 
the already marginal role that secondary industries play in 
providing jobs for the province. For instance, in 2001 
manufacturing accounted for a mere 2.3 percent of regular 
employment in the province, while mining apparently 
accounted for only 0.24 percent. The few regular industrial 
jobs that are available are reserved for a small privileged 
group of professional staff or well-paid workers, both 
Tibetan and Chinese, who are among the emerging elite in 
the province. The slow growth of industry mainly impacts 
these workers. In mining the situation might be slightly 
different, as many workers may be working informally 
under poor conditions. Cut backs in mining might actually 
close some of the few informal job opportunities for rural 
Tibetans living in mining areas (see: Mining Tibet: Mineral 
Exploitation in Tibetan Areas of the PRC, published by TIN 
December 2002). 

In any case, the group of privileged state-sector 
employees is being taken care of very well, not only 
through very high salaries, which are among the highest in 
China, but also through social security benefits. For 
instance, recent official reports from the TAR laud praise 
on the advances being made in provincial labour and 
social security programmes, yet the reports refer 
exclusively to programmes for state-sector workers. These 
include training and re-employment programmes for the 
laid-off workers from state-owned enterprises, reforms in 
the system of old-age pensions for retired state-sector 
workers, and the establishment of a medical insurance 
system, which is again directed towards state-sector 
workers and has only achieved coverage of less than five 
percent of the total provincial workforce. In other words, 
most of the reported successes in social security only deal 
with this already privileged group of workers. 


Who is paying? Who is benefiting? 

The economy of the TAR is heavily subsidised by the 
Central Government, far more so than any other province of 
China. This can be measured by the deficit of the provincial 
government budget (government revenue less government 
expenditure), because any such deficit must be more or 
less subsidised through central government support. 

Since the beginning of the reform period in China in 1978 
up until the late 1990s, the degree of subsidisation in the 
TAR, as in all other western provinces, had gradually fallen 
in relation to the size of its GDR In the early 1980s, the 
effective subsidy of the TAR by the Central government 
was worth over 60 percent of the TAR GDP. By 1998, the 
subsidy, while increasing in absolute value, was only 
equivalent to about 46 percent of the TAR GDR A similar 
drop in subsidy also took place throughout the west and 
interior of China. In Qinghai it fell to 14 percent, and in 
every other western province it was less than 10 percent of 
provincial GDP by the late 1990s. This trend was the result 
of fiscal decentralisation and the move away from regional 
redistribution in the economic policy of the central 
government during most of the reform period. 

Under the Western Development Strategy, this trend has 
been dramatically reversed, particularly in the TAR. 
Specifically in 2001, TAR government spending increased 
by about 75 percent, and as a result, the effective subsidy 
(i.e. the deficit of the TAR government) increased from 5.46 
billion yuan (UK£343.53m; US$650m; EUR€497m) in 2000 
to 9.85 billion yuan (UK£619m; US$1.2bn; EUR€890m) in 
2001, an increase of 80 percent in only one year. As a 
result, this deficit increased from 46.5 percent of the entire 
TAR GDP in 2000 to 71 percent in 2001. In other words, in 
2001 the provincial government deficit was equivalent to 
71 percent of all economic activity in the TAR. 

In terms of absolute value, more government revenue was 
being spent in the TAR in 2001 than in neighbouring 
Qinghai with twice the population, albeit Qinghai and other 
western provinces also experienced sharp increases in 
government expenditure. In Qinghai, the effective subsidy 
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(deficit) increased to 27 percent of the provincial GDP in 
2001, while in Gansu it increased to about 15 percent and 
in Xinjiang to about 12 percent. 

Because such subsidies are so overwhelming in the TAR, 
they have a huge influence on the economy, as analysed 
above. For instance, it is pertinent to note that the increase 
in subsidy between 2000 and 2001, worth 4.39 billion yuan 
(UK£275.9m; US$530.4m; EUR€399m), far outweighed 
the increase in GDP between those two years, which was 
equivalent to only 2.13 billion yuan (UK133.9m; £160 
million; US$257.3m; EUR€190m). This is the epitome of 
‘pump-priming’ the economy: for every one yuan of GDP 
growth in 2001, the government increased spending by 
two yuan. It is hardly surprising that the TAR experienced 
one of the highest growth rates of western China in 2001 
under such circumstances. 

Though discouraged by international institutions like the 
IMF, such deficit spending is in principle appropriate for 
poor and economically depressed regions, and the 
western provinces have been clamouring for such 
increases for years. In particular, such support for deficit 
spending can be seen as a compensation for the years of 
gradual reform in which western China was systematically 
disadvantaged by the pro-active and preferential treatment 
of the coastal areas of China. 

But the real issue in the highly unequal Tibetan regions is: 
who is the real beneficiary of such spending? If the 
spending is heavily concentrated in few hands or few 
areas, there is a risk that the benefits will also be very 
concentrated in few hands or in a small number of highly 
prized status projects, while not addressing the needs of 
the bulk of the population. It is the case that the 
government is spending a lot of money per person in the 
TAR. For instance, government spending in 2001 was 
equivalent to almost 4000 yuan (UK£251; US$483; 
EUR€364) per person in the province. This was almost 
three times the average annual rural income per person in 
the TAR, yet rural incomes have remained remarkably 
stagnant considering this explosion in government 
spending. In contrast, nationally the government spent 
about 1000 yuan (UK£62.8; US£128.8; EUR662.8) per 
person, which was equivalent to less than half of the 
national average rural income per person; yet national rural 
incomes have grown much faster over the last decade 
than those of the TAR. So the flood of government 
spending does not necessarily translate into a direct 
impact on local standards of living. 

Obviously, much of the increase in government spending 
has been going into various large-scale projects such as 
the Qinghai-Tibet railroad, which is projected to require 
more than 20 billion yuan (UK£1.25bn; US$2.42bn; 
EUR€1.8bn) in investment. This is reflected in the TAR 
government expenditure. Government expenditure on 
capital construction, which is the category that would 


include the construction of the railroad and other such 
investments, accounted for one third of total government 
expenditure in the TAR in 2001. As explained previously, 
this has not yet shown up in the transportation category of 
the tertiary sector, as it would come under construction 
instead. Nationally, capital construction only accounted for 
about one eighth of government spending. Similarly, 
expenditure on government administration in the TAR 
accounted for almost 14 percent of total government 
expenditure, whereas nationally it only accounted for 9 
percent. Thus much of the government spending took 
place in areas that would have had little impact on the 
average Tibetan - rural, undereducated, and relegated to 
cheap casual labour. 

Conversely, despite the dismal human development 
indicators in the TAR, less priority was given to social 
spending than was the case nationally. For instance, only 
about 8.5 percent of government expenditure in the TAR 
was spent on the operating expenses of education, while 
nationally, over 15 percent of national expenditure was 
spent on education. A smaller proportion of total 
expenditure was also spent on public health and on 
supporting agricultural production and agricultural 
development in the TAR than nationally. In other words, the 
increased government spending was mainly focused on 
the government’s own prioritised infrastructure projects 
rather than on the basic needs of the local population. 

It should be noted that even at these lower proportions of 
social spending, more yuan per person was still being 
spent on social spending in the TAR than nationally. But 
this measure must be qualified. To take the example of 
education, the costs per person of providing education in 
the TAR are much higher than elsewhere in China for 
several reasons. For one, the salaries of teachers in the 
TAR were almost double the national average in 2001. 
Also, it is relatively more expensive to service a low 
population density region than a high population density 
region, because the catchment area of one school will 
cover a much smaller population, and thus the costs of 
providing school infrastructure per student are higher. 
Finally, education infrastructure in the TAR is top-heavy. 
There are less primary and secondary schools per 1000 
population than in the rest of China, but there are more 
universities. Within the universities, the ratio of teaching 
staff to students in the TAR is two-thirds higher than in the 
rest of China. Because universities are more expensive to 
service than primary and secondary schools, and because 
a higher teacher-student ratio also makes a university 
more expensive to service, the top heavy structure of 
education in the TAR requires much more funding per 
person than in the rest of China. As a result, although there 
are more yuan per person being spent on education in the 
TAR than elsewhere in China, there are actually less 
teaching staff per person, and far fewer primary and 
secondary schools per person. 
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‘He who foots the bill gets to choose the 
guest list’ 

The official references to “investment in fixed assets”, the 
driving force behind current growth, overwhelmingly refer 
to the expansion of the state sector, most of it completely 
bypassing the average Tibetan. It is mainly comprised of 
large-scale capital construction projects, such as those 
related to the railroad and other long-distance 
transportation infrastructure. To a lesser extent investment 
also includes certain public utilities such as the 
construction and expansion of water supply projects and 
power grids in certain rural areas, most likely those around 
Lhasa and in the Lhoka and Shigatse prefectures (which 
do benefit Tibetans in those areas). It also refers to the 
construction of real estate, which has been mainly urban. 
Urban real estate would include the construction of a 
“Comprehensive building for the Communist Party School 
of the TAR”, which was one of the 62 construction projects 
under the 9th five-year plan (1996-2000), or current 
expansion work of the University of Lhasa. It also would 
include the construction of certain monuments, such as 
the recently inaugurated monument for the peaceful 
liberation of Tibet in Lhasa (see TIN News Update on 04 
February 2002: New “peaceful liberation” monument in 
Lhasa). 

The composition of this investment has been 
overwhelmingly state-controlled in contrast to the rest of 
the PRC. In 2001, almost 95 percent of such officially 
reported investment in fixed assets came from state- 
owned units. In comparison, nationally only 47 percent 
came from state-owned units, and the other western 
provinces had proportions that were similar to the national 
average. None of the other western provinces, even 
Qinghai and Xinjiang, exhibited the same degree of state 
concentration in investment as that observed in the TAR. 
In contrast, collective-owned units, which have been the 
main vehicle for the township and village enterprises in 
rural China, accounted for only 0.3 percent of investment 
in the TAR, none of which was reported in the rural areas. 
In China as a whole, collective-owned units accounted for 
over 14 percent of national investment in fixed assets, 
four-fifths of which was rural. Furthermore, individually 
owned enterprises in the TAR only accounted for three 
percent of investment in 2001, again none of it in the rural 
areas. In China, individually owned units accounted for 
almost 15 percent of investment, of which over half was 
rural. Finally, just under one percent of investment in fixed 
assets in the TAR was made by share-holding economic 
units, and about one percent by either foreign-funded 
enterprises or enterprises funded from Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, or Macao. The equivalent national proportions 
were 15 percent and 8 percent respectively. 

In all of these cases, the other western provinces 
neighbouring the TAR exhibited much higher shares of 
collective, individual, and share-holding investment than 


Tibet, similar to the national shares. In other words, while 
there might have been a sharp increase in investment in 
Tibet, up until 2001 this investment remained exceptionally 
restricted, apparently offering very little leeway for 
individual and collective business initiatives in the rural 
areas. 

These massive increases in investment show up largely as 
construction in the GDP statistics. They therefore explain 
the boom in construction activity, which doubled between 
1998 and 2001. Similar construction booms also took 
place in several other western provinces. What is striking 
and unique in the case of Tibet is that the boom took place 
within the context of a tiny and slow-growing industrial 
sector. Construction booms in other provinces are at least 
partly related to the expansion of productive capacity, 
while in Tibet the boom is mostly related to either large- 
scale infrastructure projects (of dubious economic value, 
but important strategic value) or else to administrative 
expansion in the urban areas. This has produced a radical 
restructuring in the provincial economy, but not one that 
appears to be benefiting the majority of Tibetans, nor one 
that would be sustainable without continued massive 
inflows of investment and subsidised expenditure from the 
central government. 

Who wins? 

Overall, the GDP statistics indicate an astonishing 
concentration of ownership and control by the state-sector 
within the TAR economy, in contrast to the trends 
elsewhere in China. Because the orientation of the state- 
sector in the TAR is neither production-based nor local, the 
concentration of economic activity reinforces a stark 
duality between the rural and urban areas. There is very 
little integration or linkage between the two, such as 
through urban firms outsourcing production to rural firms, 
as observed in coastal and central China. The economy of 
the urban areas primarily floats on government spending. 
Much of the required skilled labour is imported from China, 
along with many of the consumer goods. Skilled workers 
in the province export much of their savings back to China. 
Even wealthy urban Tibetans are known to invest their 
savings in different parts of China where profits are much 
better. Overall, there is only a marginal need in the urban 
areas for input from the rural areas and rural Tibetans are 
usually only able to integrate into the urban workforce as 
casual cheap labour. 

In contrast, the rural areas have very little if any non-farm 
employment, making it difficult to bridge the gap with the 
urban areas. The fortunes of the Tibetans in these rural 
areas are largely defined by the prices they receive for their 
agricultural commodities, mostly barley, wheat, rapeseed, 
and wool. In the mid-1980s, the prices for these 
commodities were favourable, explaining the relatively 
positive performance of the Tibetan rural incomes in that 
decade (despite their poor education and health 
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standards). In the 1990s prices for barley and wool have 
been unfavourable, in part due to the liberalisation of wool 
imports in the late 1980s and early 1990s, and in part due 
to the fact that barley is less protected by the government 
than either wheat or rice. Yet Tibetan farmers remain 
almost entirely dependent on these commodities. 

This in turn has fed a sharp increase in all forms of 
inequality throughout the province over the last decade. 
The principle inequality is urban-rural, due in part to the 
spectacular increases in urban state-sector salaries and 


wages that have been riding the wave of increased 
government spending. In 2001, the average urban income 
in the TAR was more than five and a half times the average 
rural income. In 1990 this ratio was only about two and a 
half to one, and in 1995 it was a bit more than four to one. 
Urban-rural inequality is also an issue throughout China, 
but by far the worst case is found in the TAR. The national 
ratio of urban to rural incomes in 2001 was only about 
three to one. The next highest ratio after the TAR was 
found in Yunnan, at about four and a half to one. 



Inequality within the urban areas of the TAR also appears 
to be increasing. In the urban areas inequality is essentially 
determined by access to formal employment. Those who 
have state-sector and related jobs are very well off, even 
by national standards, as the average money wage of staff 
and workers in the TAR was the third highest in China in 
2001, only after Beijing and Shanghai. To be precise, the 
average money wage of staff and workers in state-owned 
units in the TAR was higher than in Beijing. This group of 
workers includes Chinese and Hui, but also includes close 
to 100,000 Tibetans, who actually form the majority of staff 
and workers in the province, although probably 
disproportionately in junior positions. These Tibetans 
represent what is touted as the new Tibetan middle-class 
in the province. In other words, inequality is equally 
between Chinese haves and Tibetan have-nots as it is 
between Tibetan haves and have-nots. 


While urban incomes are among the highest in the 
province, so too is urban poverty, and thus urban 
inequality as well. A recent study on urban poverty in 
China by the economist Athar Hussain from the London 
School of Economics, who is well known for his work on 
China, and published by the International Labour 
Organisation, indicates that urban poverty rates in the TAR 
were actually the third highest of China in 1998, at around 
11 percent of the official urban population 9 . These official 
urban poor would be largely those urban residents 
excluded from state-sector employment. They would not 
necessarily include unregistered rural migrants. 

Similarly in the rural areas, inequality appears to be fairly 
pronounced and on the increase, according to the sparse 
indications available from rural surveys. Inequality in the 
rural areas would again be determined by formal 
employment: those few who have access to the rare rural 


9. This is measured in terms of the same ‘basic needs’ poverty line as explained in footnote 5, but calculated according to the cost of living for the urban areas of each 
province in China. The poverty rate of eleven percent is measured according to per capita household income. If measured according to per capita household expenditure, 
the poverty rate would be 19 percent, the seventh highest in China. See Hussain, A. (2003): “Urban Poverty in China - Measurement, Patterns and 
Policies”, In Focus Programme on Socio-Economic Security, IL0: Geneva, http://www.ilo.org/public/english/protection /ses/index.htm.9 
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Per Capita Income and Urban poverty rate 
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state-sector job would tend to rise above the rural 
‘masses’ on the tide of skyrocketing state-sector wages. 

In other words, while the aggregate economy of the TAR is 
growing rapidly, so too is marginalisation and polarisation 
within the province. Government economic strategy 
seems to be reinforcing divisions due to its excessive 
control and concentration of spending, investment, and 


ownership within the dynamic sectors of the economy, 
while neglecting the basic needs of the general population, 
particularly in the rural areas. As a result, the relevant 
socio-economic indicators - stagnant rural incomes, high 
rates of illiteracy, and so forth - seem only to reflect the 
reinforcement of an emerging Tibetan underclass within 
the province. 
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Chinese official says building projects in Tibet provide jobs, income 

Text of a report by official Chinese news agency 
(Source: Xinhua, 22 November 2003) 

Lhasa, 22 November: Central government’s building projects in the Tibet Autonomous Region are creating more jobs 
and income for local people, said a senior Tibet official here Saturday. Guo Jinlong, secretary of the Tibet 
Autonomous Regional Committee of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), made the remarks at a meeting with Arthur 
Holcombe, chairman of the Tibet Poverty Alleviation Fund (TPAF) in the United States. 

Guo said Tibet attached great importance to creating jobs, and about 400,000 people participated in building 
projects with a direct income of 400m yuan (UK£25.1m; US$48.3m; EUR€36.4m). Guo said the projects also created 
more business opportunities for the local people. The Qinghai-Tibet railway, to begin operation in 2007, will inject 
new vigour into local tourism, he said. 

About 30 per cent of the local population were still illiterate, Guo said, noting that Tibet was trying to reduce the 
number of illiterate people by 100,000 annually. Guo hoped international institutions and organizations would provide 
more education assistance for Tibet to improve the professional skills of local residents. 

Holcombe praised Tibet’s economic growth, which had been at over 10 per cent a year for the past 10 years. He said 
this rapid economic growth provided many employment opportunities for Tibetan people, and he hoped Tibet would 
continue to speed up its economy. TPAF is a non-government organization cooperating with local Tibetan 
communities to implement programmes in small business finance, professional skills training, entrepreneurship 
development and family health. 
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TIN NEWS UPDATE 


The rich get richer, and the poor? 

Rural poverty and inequality in Tibet 
- indications from recent official surveys 

Recent official surveys from the TAR and Qinghai - the latter province traditionally known to Tibetans as Amdo - 
reveal several startling results. Extreme poverty in the TAR, as measured by the official poverty line in China, was 
declining up until the end of the 1990s, but still remained at one of the highest levels in the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) by 1999, slightly higher than that of Qinghai. TIN does not have access to the data for the TAR past 
1999, but in Qinghai, extreme poverty rates more than doubled in 2000 and remained at about 16 percent of the 
rural population in 2001. This sudden increase in extreme poverty took place despite the fact that 2000 marked 
the beginning of massive increases in government spending and investment under the Western Development 
Strategy. 


Similarly, rural inequality in Qinghai rose sharply in 2000 and although average incomes were rising, the incomes 
of the poorest households were actually falling. Although the survey data do not indicate region or ethnicity, 
Tibetans are known to be the poorest ethnic group in Qinghai and are therefore probably disproportionately 
represented among the poorer households. The publicly available survey data for the TAR do not allow for an 
analysis of inequality. Nonetheless, the surveys in Qinghai seem to indicate that the Western Development 
Strategy has been benefiting the rich, whilst poorer households appear to have been marginalized in the process. 
Similar outcomes may also be taking place in the TAR and in other Tibetan regions. 


One nation, two poverty lines... 

There are two lines officially in use to define poverty in the 
PRC. One line, which shall be called the ‘absolute line’, is 
calculated by the Chinese National Bureau of Statistics 
(NBS) according to the standard international concepts of 
absolute poverty, that is, the minimum per person income 
required for a human to survive and subsist. It is calculated 
on the basis of the food required for a person to have a 
daily intake of 2100 calories a day as well as the basic 
non-food items also required for survival. While it is an 
arbitrary measure based on a range of subjective choices, 
the absolute line nonetheless gives a rough measure of 
absolute poverty. In 1997 and 1998 the NBS estimated this 
line to be 880 yuan (UK£55.20; US$106.30; EUR€80.06) 
per person, and 865 yuan (UK£54.29; US$104.51; 
EUR€78.73) in 1999 to 2001. This roughly corresponds to 
a World Bank calculation of one-dollar-a-day purchasing 
power as a poverty line for China in 1998. 

The second line, which might be termed as a ‘benefit line’, 
captures extreme poverty, i.e. poverty that is significantly 
below even an absolute threshold and therefore potentially 
indicates severe malnutrition or other forms of extreme 
destitution. The line is not necessarily related to an 
evaluation of minimum absolute needs, but rather, it is 
designed to target extremely poor households for the 
purpose of providing poverty relief and welfare benefits, 
thus its designation as a ‘benefit’ line. In the late 1990s this 
line was set at 635 yuan (UKE39.90; US$76.72; 
EUR€57.70). Although it is widely considered far too low, 
resistance towards raising the line appears to be related to 
the constraints of existing public funds available for 
poverty relief. Official Chinese government statements on 
poverty, as well as official statements by the World Bank, 
usually refer to poverty rates measured by this latter line. 


Different national poverty lines in use in China (current 
value yuan) 



1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

‘Benefit’ line 
(extreme poverty) 

635 

635 

635 

635 

635 

NBS line (absolute poverty) 

880 

880 

865 

865 

865 

Benefit/ NBS line (%) 

72% 

72% 

73% 

73% 

73% 


The difference between these two lines, a little over 200 
yuan (UK£12.56; US$24.00; EUR€12.56) or about one 
third of the lower line, is extremely significant. For 
instance, at the national level the use of the absolute line 
more than doubles the poverty count. This indicates that 
the rural population is heavily clustered between the two 
lines, such that small changes in the line produce large 
changes in the poverty rates being measured. 
Nonetheless, the use of both official lines can give a rough 
evaluation of deep and broad poverty. 

National poverty rates measured by different lines (from 
Hussain, A., 2001. Poverty Profile and Social Security in 
China, ADM/00-484, 2001. Manila: Asian Development Bank) 



1988 

1999 

2000 

Benefit line (%) 

4.8% 

3.7% 

3.6% 

NBS line (%) 

9.5% 

9.8% 

10.1% 

Ratio NBS/Benefit 

1.98 

2.65 

2.81 

Benefit line (millions of people) 

42.1 

34.0 

32.1 

NBS line (millions of people) 

86.6 

90.0 

93.2 

Difference (millions of people) 

44.5 

56.0 

61.1 
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Poverty rates 

According to the official rural surveys, poverty rates in both 
Qinghai and the TAR, measured by both the absolute and 
benefit poverty lines, were falling up to 1999, but in 2000 
they rose sharply in Qinghai. TIN does not have data for the 
TAR past 1999. In particular, in 2001 just over 16 percent of 
the rural population in Qinghai was estimated to be living in 
extreme poverty, as measured by the lower line. This was 
an increase of more than fifty percent since 1997. Most 
striking, the proportion of households in Qinghai living 
under the very low per person income of 300 Yuan more 
than tripled to 3.3% in 2000, remaining at that level in 2001. 

Proportions of the rural sample here various lines 


Rural per capita 
household income 

j TAR 

j Qinghai 

1999 2001 

entire PRC 

Under 100 yuan 

m 


0.2% 

0.5% 

Under 300 yuan 


1.0% 3.3% 

0.5% 

1.0% 

Under 500 yuan 

I 1.0% 

3.7% 10.2% 1.9% 

2.5% 

Under the benefit line 


I j 



(635 yuan) 

9.1% 

7.4% 16.1% 3.9% 

4.5% 

Under the absolute line 




. 

(865 yuan) 

24.5% 19.4% 27.2% 

9.1% 

9.5% 

Under 1000 yuan 

36.0% 31.0% 34.5% 

13.0% 13.2% 

Ratio absolute/benefit 

2.7 

2.6 1.7 

2.3 

2.1 
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In contrast to Qinghai, the most extreme forms of poverty 
in the TAR up to 1999 appear to have been kept much 
more under control. The proportion of households in the 
TAR living under the remarkably low incomes of 100 yuan 
appears to have been eradicated. The proportion with 
incomes less than 500 yuan (UK£31.42; US$60.40; 
EUR€46.50) was brought down to only one percent and in 
this regard the TAR appears to have performed better than 
both Qinghai and China as a whole. However, the 
proportion of the TAR households living under the benefit 
line (extreme poverty) of 635 yuan (UK£39.90; US$76.70; 
EUR€57.70) was more than double the national rate, and 
significantly higher than in Qinghai. If these survey results 
are accurate, they imply that a large number of households 
in the TAR were clustered around the benefit line, 
subsisting between 500 and 635 yuan. 

Moreover, if absolute poverty is considered, that is, the 
higher line of 865 Yuan calculated on the basis of actual 
basic needs, the TAR had among the highest rates of 
poverty in the PRC at almost 25 percent in 1999, 
significantly higher than the equivalent rate in Qinghai of 
just under 20 percent in the same year. It is also 
remarkable that the poverty rate in the TAR measured by 
the absolute line is 2.7 times higher than the poverty rate 
measured by the lower benefit line, implying that the 
population is heavily clustered around and between the 
two lines. In other words, the dilemma in the TAR appears 


to be not so much with the most extreme forms of poverty 
but with generalised widespread poverty, at least in terms 
of reported income. 

This clustering is further emphasised if the proportion of 
households living under 1000 Yuan (UK£62.80; 
US$120.82; EUR€91.00) is considered. Because 1000 
Yuan is a mere 15 percent above the absolute poverty line, 
households living just below it are very vulnerable to falling 
into absolute poverty in the event of a failed crop, bad 
weather, land degradation, health problems, increased 
prices for essential services, and so forth. It is notable that 
in 1999, more than one third of the rural population in the 
TAR was estimated to be living below this slightly higher 
threshold. Similarly, 31 percent of the rural population in 
Qinghai was estimated to be living below this line in 1999 
and just over one-third in 2001. 

Income inequality 

Income inequality is measured by comparing the richest 
and poorest households. The data for Qinghai are detailed 
and complete for this purpose, while the data for TAR do 
not differentiate among the richest 30 percent of 
households and thus cannot be used to measure 
inequality. In the Qinghai data, striking changes again took 
place in 2000 and 2001. In particular, there were significant 
increases in the numbers of both very poor and very rich 
households in each of these years. 



per capita net income of rural household (not to scale) 


Distribution of the rural sample in TAR in 1995, 1998 and 1999 (not to scale 
current values - 1998 and 1999 incomes are comparable) 



per capita net income of rural household (not to scale) 
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This rising inequality becomes clear by examining the 
changing incomes from year to year of a typical household 
from each income group, i.e. lower, lower middle, middle, 
upper middle, and upper class. If examined in this way, 
several significant changes can be observed. In Qinghai, 
the average income grew steadily from 1997 to 2001, 
implying that rural standards of living were improving 
throughout that period. This is the finding that is commonly 
reported for the province (for instance, see the previous 
TIN report on the average rural incomes of the TAR and 


Qinghai at http://www.tibetinfo.net/news-updates/ 
2003/0602.htm). However, if broken down by income 
group, the incomes of the lower and lower middle class 
households fell sharply in 2000, which explains the rising 
poverty rates in that year. The income of the middle-class 
household remained stagnant - below the growing 
average - while the upper income households appear to 
have captured most of the gain. Thus the rising average 
incomes were mostly the result of gains by the upper 
middle and upper class rural households in Qinghai. 


1 



Another way to represent inequality is to compare the 
share of total income captured by the richest 10 percent of 
households versus the share of the poorest 10, or similarly 
the share of the richest to poorest 25 percent. This is 
considered by many economists to be one of the most 
reliable and robust measures of inequality. 

In the case of Qinghai, there is a dramatic leap in the ratio 
of the richest to poorest 10 percent in 2000. This was in 


part due to a sharp increase in the share of the richest 10 
percent, from 22.5 percent of total income in 1999 to 28 
percent in 2000, and in part due to a significant fall in the 
share of the poorest 10 percent, from 4.5 percent in 1999 
to 2.1 percent in 2000. In comparison to other developing 
country settings, these are dramatic changes in a very 
short period of time. Usually inequality measures move 
much more slowly. 
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What does this say about Western 
Development in the Tibetan regions? 

The surveys are limited by the fact that they do not 
indicate ethnicity nor region and thus it is impossible to 
say who is getting richer and who is getting poorer, and 
where they are getting richer or poorer. Nonetheless, most 
of the rural population in the TAR is Tibetan; while in 
Qinghai about one-quarter to one-third is Tibetan. 
Furthermore, it is widely acknowledged that in Qinghai 
Tibetans are the poorest ethnic group of the province, 
versus Chinese and Chinese Muslims (Hui). Also, the 
prefectures that are predominantly Tibetan, such as Yushu 
and Golog, are among the poorest of the province. 
Tibetans therefore tend to be disproportionately 
represented among the poor and unduly affected by 
increases in poverty and inequality. 

It is not clear why there would have been such sharp 
increases in poverty and inequality in Qinghai in 2000. If 


the data are accurate, they might reflect the 
marginalization of poorer households from the fruits of the 
current economic development strategies. In particular, in 
prefectures like Tsolho where there has been substantial 
expansion of townships and roads in the river valleys, 
many of the poorer pastoral households are known to have 
been pushed further up the sides of the valleys onto lower 
quality land in the face of intensive valley development. 
Thus development may involve a dualistic process, which 
is likely to explain the increases in poverty and inequality 
alongside the acceleration of investment under the 
Western Development Strategy from 2000 onwards. 

In the TAR, Chinese immigration has been largely urban 
and most of the rural areas have remained exclusively 
Tibetan. As a result, whereas rural inequality in Qinghai 
may represent disparities between Tibetans and other 
ethnic groups, rural inequality in the TAR would largely 
represent disparities among the Tibetans themselves. 
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Tibet party secretary discusses employment issue with US guest 

Text of a report by official Chinese news agency 
(Source: Xinhua, 22 November 2003) 

Lhasa, 22 November: Regional party secretary Guo Jinlong of the Tibet Autonomous Region indicated here on 22 
November that Tibet’s current key construction projects approved by the central government had created numerous 
job opportunities and had thus added to the incomes of local farmers and herdsmen. 

In his meeting with President Holcombe of the US Tibet Poverty Alleviation Fund, Guo Jinlong said: “Tibet has 
placed the task of creating more jobs above everything else; as a result, a total of 400,000 labour forces have 
participated in the region’s engineering construction this year, generating direct income of as much as 400m yuan 
(UK£25.09m; US$48.33m; EUR 36.38m)”. 
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He noted: “The current state key construction projects in Tibet have also provided numerous business opportunities 
for local farmers and herdsmen, as many of these farmers and herdsmen are now earning a bigger income through 
providing various services for the constructors. It can be predicted that the scheduled opening of the Qinghai-Tibet 
Railway in 2007 will greatly boost the tourist industry in Tibet, and it will prove to be another income source for our 
farmers and herdsmen if they can play a part in boosting tourism in the region.” 

According to Guo Jinlong: “With a view to speeding up the region’s economic development, Tibet is now stepped up 
the intensity of its anti-illiteracy campaign through various channels, and its plan is to help 100,000 eliminate 
illiteracy each year. At present, the illiterate population in Tibet accounts for about 30 per cent of Tibet’s total 
population. Guo Jinlong expressed welcome for international good-will mass bodies and organizations that are 
currently offering education-related support and poverty relief to Tibet and are helping local farmers and herdsmen to 
improve their vocational skills.” 

Meanwhile, Guo Jinlong also reaffirmed the contribution made by the US Tibet Poverty Alleviation Fund in recent 
years to helping Tibet eliminate poverty. The small loans granted by the Fund have been highly spoken of by the Tibet 
Autonomous Regional Government and the local people in Tibet. 

Holcombe indicated: “Tibet’s economy has been growing at a rate of over 10 per cent in the past decade, and this 
has helped provide numerous job opportunities for the local people. It is our hope that such a speed can be 
maintained in the future.” 

Daily oil output has increased to 63.7 cu m., said sources from Qinghai Provincial Petroleum Administration. 

An official from the administration said the latest findings prove the northern edge of the Qaidam Basin, with an area 
of over 10,000 sq km, is rich in oil reserves and has bright prospects. 

The region is estimated to contain oil and gas reserves equivalent to 2 billion tons, he said. 
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Progress in oil prospecting at Qaidam Basin 

Text of a report by official Chinese news agency 
(Source: news.xinhuanet.com, 05 September 2003) 

XINING, Sept. 5 (Xinhuanet) - Oil has been gushing from a 1,114-meter well at the northern edge of the Qaidam 
Basin, northwest China’s Qinghai Province, since Aug. 28. 

The Mabei No. 1 well was sunk on Aug. 2 and finished two weeks later, producing oil from Aug. 28, with the daily oil 
and gas output of 32.4 cu m and 2,962 cu m, respectively. 
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TIN NEWS UPDATE 


26 NOVEMBER 2003 | 


Asymmetries and imbalances on the Nepal-Tibet border 


Nepal and the People’s Republic of China (PRC) define their relationship as ‘warm’ and based on cooperation and 
mutual respect, but practices along the Tibet-Nepal border reveal an unequal partnership, skewed to the 
disadvantage of the Nepalese. Despite the liberal regulations of the Sino-Nepal border treaty, recent Chinese 
immigration policies appear selective. Nepalese experts are warmly welcomed to the Tibet Autonomous Region 
(TAR) for training Tibetan tourism cadres and Nepali prostitutes can be found as far across the border as 
Shigatse, yet many ordinary Nepalese citizens have been repeatedly refused entry into Tibet. The much praised 
cross-border trade is developing into a one-sided success story for the People’s Republic of China (PRC), leaving 
Nepal with a huge trade deficit; a situation exacerbated by commercial practices and administrative procedures 
perceived to be unfair and resented by many Nepalese businessmen. On the 7th meeting of the Nepal-China Non- 
Governmental Forum held in Kathmandu on 24 November, senior Nepali businessmen summed up the situation 
with the remark: “[our] fwo countries have a warm relationship, however, we still need to work more to make this 
relationship more productive and beneficial”. 


The border treaty that exists between China and Nepal 
allows for free border crossing for both Chinese and Nepali 
citizens and the right to sojourn or trade freely for one day 
within a fringe of 30km on each side of the border. In order 
to do so, citizens of both nationalities do not require a visa 
but only an immigration pass delivered by the custom 
authorities of their country of origin. However, while 
attempting to enter the TAR in accordance with this 
procedure, Nepalese citizens have frequently been subject 
to harassment by Tibetan officials and border guards. This 
has been the case particularly at the Liping border post, 
situated close to the Nepalese town of Tatopani on the road 
linking Kathmandu with Lhasa, and the most important of a 
total of eight open points along the border. In numerous 
cases, Nepalese, in possession of the required documents, 
have been denied entry without any explanation and often 
after having been kept waiting for many hours. In some 
cases, the immigration documents presented by the 
Nepalese have been simply thrown away, torn up or 
otherwise made invalid. There are even reported instances 
of violence and the manhandling of Nepalese citizens by 
Tibetan border police when the former have insisted on 
their right to cross the border. Occasionally, even Nepalese 
customs and immigration officers have been denied entry 
into Tibet. 

Quoting the Nepali chief of customs and the chief 
immigration officer in Tatopani, Shiva Kumar Katuwal and 
Shiva Ram Gelal respectively, the Nepalese newspapers 
Kathmandu Post (04 November) and Samacharpatra (10 
November) report that enquiries made to their Chinese 
counterparts as to the reasons for this behaviour have not 
borne any tangible results and are hampered by the 
language barrier. They state that the decisions as to which 
Nepali citizens are allowed to cross the border, and when 
and why, apparently depend solely “on the mood of the 
Chinese officials” and that these officials behave as if they 
have not been informed about the treaty. This practice is 
said to have been going on “for years”. 


Nepal’s role as a subordinate rather than equal partner is 
also apparent in the area of cross-border trade, which has 
been booming since the mid-eighties. Apart from 
handicrafts and incense, Nepal’s exports to Tibet are 
mostly foodstuff like rice, vegetables, fruit and dairy 
products that are sold cheaply on the TAR market. The 
main export is vegetable ghee, a greasy, butter-like mass 
used today as a replacement for the traditional yak butter 
to fuel the innumerable butter-lamps typical of Tibetan 
monasteries. In return, China exports through the Nepal- 
Tibet border mostly simple manufactured goods, such as 
plastics and textiles. Both the Chinese and the Nepali side 
estimate that the completion of the Qinghai-Tibet railway, 
which will link Beijing with Lhasa in 2007, is likely to boost 
their economic relations. A programme to extend the 
railway to the Nepal border will be launched after 2007. The 
Kathmandu Post of 24 November reports that only 1 % of 
Nepal’s exports go to China, while 12% of the imports 
come from there, the largest part of it through the Nepal- 
Tibet border (though the figure provided seems to include 
Nepal’s trade with Hong Kong). Nepal’s imports from the 
Tibet Autonomous Region account for about a quarter of 
the total imports from the PRC. Figures on the amount of 
imports from other Tibetan regions of the PRC, in Qinghai, 
Sichuan and Yunnan, are not available but, ignoring trade 
with Hong Kong, (Nepal imports many goods from Hong 
Kong and Southeast Asia, mainly by air,) it appears that 
Tibet increasingly serves as a transit region for goods 
carried from lowland China, a trade which local Tibetans 
are likely to only marginally benefit from. All in all, the 
Himalayan Times of 07 November numbers Nepal’s trade 
deficit with the PRC as 9bn Nepali rupees (UK£66m; 
US£125m; EUR€94.3m; 1.03bn yuan) or even 16bn 
(UK£117m; US$222m; EUR€167.7m) if trade with Hong 
Kong is included. 

Apart from this huge deficit, Nepali businessmen and 
customs officers complain about numerous business 
practices which they label as protectionist and unfair. 
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Chinese customs reportedly impose increasingly heavy 
duties on goods brought into Tibet by Nepali traders. 
Nepali goods are paid for in Chinese yuan, which Nepali 
traders, due to the lack of currency exchange facilities, 
mostly reinvest immediately by buying Chinese goods to 
bring back to Nepal. Similar problems due to the lack of 
exchange facilities exist with the trade on the Indo-Tibet 
border, west of Nepal. Nepalese customs complain that 
bills, invoices and other necessary documents required to 
calculate duties on imports from Tibet are often incomplete 
or unrealistic. Remote regions of Nepal like Humla, Dolpa 
and Upper-Mustang that, due to the geographical 
conditions and the lack of adequate roads in Nepal, are 
more accessible from Tibet than from central Nepal, are 
increasingly supplied with basic Nepali foodstuff that has 
been re-imported from the Chinese side of the border. The 
share of Chinese and Tibetan businessmen and transport 
companies in this trade is unclear. For many years, China 
has provided aid to Nepal for road construction but apart 
from some prestige projects, the roads constructed under 
this scheme serve more trans-border traffic than the inner- 
Nepalese traffic. Recently, the retail sale in Nepal of 
Chinese manufactured goods has been increasingly 
profitable to Chinese nationals, mostly ethnic Chinese, who 
distribute goods brought by Nepalese wholesalers from 
Tibet on to the Nepali market. Nepalese wholesalers tend 
to consider Chinese retail sellers more reliable than locals 
since they neither intend to stay in Nepal, nor do they have 
an interest in taking Chinese goods back to the PRC. Nepal 
is flooded with cheap goods, often substandard 
merchandise with the pirated trade marks of big companies 
produced in lowland China and brought across the Tibetan 
plateau to Nepal. This particularly affects the tourism 
market of Nepal with tourists on trekking holidays 
unwittingly buying fake equipment at low prices. As a 
result, Nepali shops providing original articles made under 
license from Western companies in Southeast Asia find it 


difficult to compete and to develop a sane, quality-based 
and sustainable and ultimately more lucrative market. Even 
simple Nepalese foodstuff popular in Tibet face difficulties 
due to fraudulent merchandising and competition being 
administratively distorted by quantitative restrictions and 
non-tariff barriers. Recently, a Chinese-made vegetable 
ghee, an imitation of a known Nepalese brand has emerged 
on the Tibetan market leading to complaints by the 
Nepalese consulate to the TAR authorities. In repeated 
instances, Nepali vegetable, fruit and dairy products have 
been barred from entry into the TAR as a result of 
quarantine controls, though similar products which have to 
be flown in from Chengdu in China are much more 
expensive. 

The trade imbalance with China and other problems on the 
Tibet border have kept the Nepalese authorities busy. 
Although government-friendly media, like the Rising Nepal 
in particular, adopts a low-key approach to existing 
problems, the readiness of the Chinese side to 
accommodate the interests of its hopelessly economically 
weaker Nepalese neighbour, already suffering the duress of 
a seven-year insurgency, appears limited. The Kantipur of 
16 October, for instance, quotes a senior Chinese official as 
saying, regarding concessionary entry of Nepalese 
products, that “if customs on Chinese products are 
reduced, then Nepalese products will be given custom 
concessions”. In a meeting on 06 November organised by 
the Nepal Chamber of Commerce, Liu Jiang, deputy 
director general of the customs department of TAR 
declared “as such, there is no serious problems in customs 
and bilateral trade. If there is any, we are ready to solve 
them through dialogue” (The Himalayan Times, 07 
November). He announced that China and Nepal will try 
their best to streamline border traffic, but also underlined 
that Nepali exports, though in huge demand, need better 
production quality and timely delivery. 
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DIGEST 


9 January 2003 

Xinhua reports the lifting of certain restrictions on visitors to 

the TAR in an attempt to attract more tourists. Last year, tourism 
promotion delegations were sent to European and Asian countries 
and a website has been launching. Annual increases in visitors and 
tourism related earnings were also reported. 

12 January 2003 

Xinhua reports an average annual GDP growth rate of 10.9% in 
the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) over the last five years. 

According to Legqog, the regional people’s government chairman, 
the region’s GDP for 2002 was expected to reach 15.9bn yuan 
(UK£1.03bn; US$1.92bn; EUR€1.47bn) and the fiscal revenue, 
730m yuan (UK£47.5m; US$88.27m; EUR€67.6m). Growth was 
also reported in banking, finance, telecommunications, tourism and 
foreign trade, as well as power plants capacity and highway 
building. 

13 January 2003 

“Tourism is becoming one of the pillars of the [TAR] economy”, 

Xinhua reports. The sector has increased from 1.5% of the TAR’s 
GDP in 1990 to 6% in 2001. 840,978 tourists, mostly from other 
areas of the PRC visited the TAR from January to October 2002, 
accounting for a 24.5% yearly increase in numbers. The TAR 
regional government is implementing preferential policies to 
encourage national and international investors and improving 
transport facilities, including Nyingchi Airport and the Qinghai-Tibet 
Railway. 

29 January 2003 

According to preliminary TAR government statistics, the GDP of the 
region is expected to have grown 12.4%, reaching 15.8bn yuan 
(UK£1.03bn; US$1.9bn; EUR 1.47bn) in 2002. While grain production 
is reported to be similar to 2001, Xinhua reports increases of 4% in 
agricultural output, 7% in industrial outputs, 15.2% in tertiary trade, 
26.8% in fixed assets investment, 25% in investment in 
infrastructure and a 8.6% to 9% rise in annual incomes. 

31 January 2003 

In a televised “Spring Festival and Tibetan New Year message”, 
Leggog, chairman of the People’s Government of the TAR, 
extended “festival greetings” on behalf of the region’s CCP. 

Leggog said 2002 had been successful in “building a well-off 
society” and “speeding up the socialist modernisation drive”. 
Focusing on the “overriding importance” of stability, he applauded 
the CCP’s resolute opposition to separatism and strengthening of 
unity among ethnic groups. Laggog said the CCP had correctly 
handled the “relationship between reform, development, and 
stability”. 


1 February 2003 

Currently 19% of the TAR population live in towns and cities. 

Legqog reported an increase in Tibetan farmers and herdsmen 
moving to towns and said housing, work opportunities and medical, 
communicational, educational, and entertainment facilities were 
being developed in order to attract more. Leggog added: “Tibetan 
culture should be respected in the development of towns”. 

10 February 2003 

A ‘regional education plan’ aims to provide nine-year compulsory 
education to 98% of school-age children in the TAR by 2007, 
and six-year compulsory elementary education to 95 % of 
Tibetan children by 2005. Xinhua reports progress in the 
development of the school system with, by the end of 2002, 3,099 
primary and secondary schools with 410,000 pupils and an 
attendance rate at primary school level of 88.3%. The illiteracy rate 
is reported to have dropped from 97% fifty years ago to 34%, it is 
expected to fall to 5% by 2007. 


22 February 2003 

The TAR Labour and Social Security Departments have adopted 
measures to broaden employment avenues and ensure re¬ 
employment of laid-off workers. This includes vocational training 
and the establishment of 102 re-employment service centres. The 
centres pay laid-off workers’ “cost-of-living income”, their social 
insurance fees and basic medical expenses as well as the pensions 
of up to 91% of enterprise retirees. 

1 March 2003 

Xinhua reports a total volume of exports and imports amounting 
to US$128m (1.06bn yuan; UK£69m; EUR€98.25m) up 35% from 
the previous year. Exports in 2002 totalled US$80m (662m yuan; 
UK£43m; EUR€61.6m) - with 20% from agricultural products - 
with imports totalling US$48m (400m yuan; UK£25.9m; EUR€37m) 
Cross-border trade reached 150m yuan (UK£9.7; US$18m; 
EUR€13.8m). Overseas direct investment was nearly US$90m 
(745m yuan; UK£48m; EUR €69m and the region is reported to 
have launched 41 construction projects, worth US$37m (306m 
yuan; UK£19.9m; EUR€28.5m with international assistance. The 
number of overseas-invested enterprises had reached 93 according 
to officials from the regional department of foreign trade and 
economic cooperation. 

5 March 2003 

Hu Jintao told members of the Tibetan delegation at the first 
session of the 10th National People’s Congress that the first 20 
years of this century were of strategic importance to China. 

Reviewing the past five years, he applauded the advancement and 
success of socialism in furthering Tibet’s economic development 
and improving living standards. Hu stressed the importance of a 
long-term plan and further state investment in “the great 
development” of western China. 
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7 March 2003 

At the 10th National People’s Congress First Session, Li Peng, 
chairman of the Standing Committee reported an average 
annual economic growth in Sichuan exceeding the national 
average for the past five years. However, Li said that despite rapid 
development in the manufacturing industry and tourism sector, 
economic development remained unbalanced with surplus rural 
labour. He outlined the transfer of laborers to the eastern area and 
the development of small towns as a solution. 

8 March 2003 

Development of the western areas of the TAR will be further 
increased, said Wang Chunzheng, Vice-Minister of the State 
Development Planning Commission. Since the launching of the 
strategy of developing the west three years ago, Wang says there 
have been great changes in the areas’ infrastructure, biological 
environment and economy. In 2002, the economy grew 9.9% as 
compared to the national average of 8%. 

8 March 2003 

Wang Chunzheng, vice minister of the State Development Planning 
Commission, said China would reinforce efforts to narrow the 
gap between rural and urban development. This year the 
government plans to: (a) restructure agricultural products in 
accordance with market demand; (b) reform taxes and fee charging; 
(c) increase investment into rural infrastructure to improve 
production and living conditions; and (d) continue urbanisation and 
create jobs for surplus rural labour forces. 

13 March 2003 

Fast economic growth in the TAR and the initiatives of the 
region’s Labour and Social Security Bureau have encouraged 
the development labour and social security system, Xinhua 
reports. The bureau aims to guarantee basic subsistence for laid-off 
workers and promote re-employment. Initiatives include the 
establishment of training courses, re-employment centres, basic 
medical insurance and the creation of a labour contract system and 
a legal system for labour security. The central Chinese government 
has helped with subsidies totalling 395.06m yuan (UK£25.7m; 
US$47.6m; EUR€36.76m). 

31 March 2003 

The fourth international annual fair of west China will be held 
from 25 to 28 May in Chengdu, Xinhua reports. 1,000 foreign 
business people and thousands of Chinese have applied to attend 
the fair. The fair is jointly sponsored by the Sichuan provincial 
government and several trade and international relations councils 
and associations. 

1 April 2003 

The TAR authorities have set the end of 2005 as the target 
whereby all villages in the TAR are to have clean drinking water 
supplies, Xinhua reports. The project, initiated in 2000, aims to 


provide over 3,000 drinking water distribution points in rural 
areas. The total cost will be 480m yuan (UK£31.27m; US$58m; 
EUR€44.66m). So far, 243,000 rural people and five million 
livestock have access to sanitary drinking water. 

7 April 2003 

The construction of the Nyingtri Airport in southeast TAR has 
begun, Xinhua reports. The airport will cost an estimated 727m 
yuan (UK£47.3m; US$87.5m; EUR€67.6m). Currently, Tibet has two 
civilian airports, Gongkar in Lhasa, and Palbar in Chamdo. The new 
airport is expected to promote the tourist industry and economy 
generally within the TAR. 

7 April 2003 

Some 123m yuan (UK£8m; US$14.86m; EUR 11.44m) has been 
spent on the ‘‘117Key Programme”, TAR’s largest agricultural and 
animal husbandry programme. The total budget will reach 329m 
yuan (UK£21.4m; US$39.75m; EUR€30.6m) by the end of 2005, 
Xinhua reports. The programme aims to improve natural grasslands 
and barley production, and establish breeding centres. It includes a 
resettlement project, which has affected 3,464 nomadic herdsmen. 

8 April 2003 

Xinhua reports the signing of an agreement for environmental 
protection during the Qinghai-Tibet Railway construction. The 

agreement concerns nature reserves, surface vegetation, rare and 
wild animals, “frozen earth” (tundra) and wetland along the railway 
line. Special training for workers and supervisors is to be provided 
and environmental impact monitoring to be increased. 

15 April 2003 

Wu Yi, member of the Political Bureau of the CCP Central Committee 
and vice-premier of the State Council, met with the first 100 
Chinese tour guides to be sent to the TAR. The National Tourism 
Administration will assign 100 tour guides to the TAR each year for 
10 years to help deal with the shortage during the peak season. 
Tourism is considered essential for promoting social development 
and strengthening exchange with other countries. 

21 April 2003 

Xinhua reports the relocation of a Gaotian Cement Plant, one of 
the main polluters in the TAR, to a ‘‘deep valley” 30 km from 
Lhasa in order to reduce its impact on the region’s air quality. Eight 
other plants have been closed down. The TAR annual market 
demand for cement products however exceeds 200,000 tons. The 
relocated plant is expected to open October 2003 and have a 
maximum annual output of 600,000 tons. 

25 April 2003 

The Communist Youth League (CYL) Central Committee urged 
health workers and medical students to volunteer to provide 
sanitation and SARS prevention services in rural areas. 

Volunteers should help communities be prepared in the event of an 
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epidemic. CYL said their activities should include medical 
assistance, training and awareness raising in sanitation and 
epidemic prevention and legal awareness raising. They should also 
encourage mass mobilisation and the donation of medical 
equipment to rural health clinics. 

27 April 2003 

A highland climatic laboratory using satellite remote-sensing 
technology now monitors and forecasts climate changes on the 
Qinghai-Tibet Plateau. The lab, completed in October 2002 at a 
total cost of 10m yuan (UK£651,793; US$1,2m; EUR€930,850), 
passed a technical appraisal on 23 April. 

27 April 2003 

According to official figures, TAR registered a 7,760 yuan 
(UKE505; US$937; EURC722) per capita disposable income for 
urban residents in 2002, 51.1% higher than in 1997. The figure 
exceeds last year’s national average surpassing other regions in 
west China. Xinhua says Tibetans’ standard of living has significantly 
improved. Growth was also noted in the regional GDP, economic 
growth rate and retail sales. 

18 May 2003 

Xinhua reports the launching of the Zhigung Hydroelectric Plant 
Project, located in Mozhugongka (Tib: Maldrogongkar) county on 
the Lhasa River. The project will receive 1.33bn yuan (UK£86.6m; 
US$162m; EUR€123.77m) funding and take five years to complete. 
Planned to have a generating capacity of 100,000 kW, a reservoir 
capable of storing 225million cubic metres of water, and produce 
407m kW a year for Lhasa and other central TAR cities, the power 
plant will be the largest of its kind in TAR. Qiangba Puncog, chairman 
of TAR, said the plant, along with existing stations in central TAR, 
would help meet power demands before 2010. 

2 June 2003 

Construction work began on an 11.5-km section of the Qinghai- 
Tibet railway through Dangxiong (Tib: Damshung) county, 160 
km from Lhasa. The section runs through one of the most lush 
areas in Tibet, and efforts are being made to protect the 500,000 
sq.m, of grassland and avoid environmental pollution in the 
construction area. 5m yuan (UK£326,000; US$604,000; 
EUR€465,050 ) will be allocated in addition to the funds assigned 
for environmental protection for the re-planting of grasslands to 
ensure more than 80% of it survives. 

4 June 2003 

Xinhua reports of an official plan to build an ecological protection 
zone at the source of the Yarlung Tsangpo (Chin: Yarlung 
Zangbo) River. The protection of the world’s highest river, which 
stretches 2,057 km within TAR and China alone, would forbid “all 
human activities which may harm the ecological system” said Chen 
Xianshun, director of the Tibetan Environment Protection Bureau. 


13 June 2003 

Xinhua reports that the China Export and Import Bank (Eximbank) 
and the Construction Bureau of Qamdo Prefecture (Tib: 
Chamdo) signed an agreement permitting the use of a German 
grant to support environmental protection projects in Chamdo. 

The EUR 6.13m (UK£4.3m; US$8m) grant transferred by the 
Eximbank to Chamdo on behalf of the Chinese Ministry of Finance 
will be used to build a wastewater treatment plant and supporting 
facilities in Chamdo town, so as to dispose of waster water and 
prevent potential water pollution in the headstream of the Mekong 
River. 

24 June 2003 

Tibetan traditional medicine is rapidly becoming one of the most 
important industries in the TAR, reports China Radio International 
(CRI). The annual output of Tibetan medicine has reached about 
500,000 kilograms and over 90 hectares of land have been 
specially allocated for growing the herbs required for their 
manufacture. 

27 June 2003 

China will step up the pace of restructuring its civil aviation 
sector this year by transferring the management rights of 93 
airports to provincial governments, according to a senior official. 
He added that the Beijing Capital Airport and airports in the TAR are 
not on the management transferral list. 

9 May 2003 

Xinhua reports the start of the construction of the Lhasa River 
railway bridge. Part of the Qinghai-Tibet Railway project, the bridge 
is expected to be completed by 2005. It has a total length of 
918.55m and a main section of 108m. 

3 July 2003 

The People’s Daily reports the opening in Beijing of a joint medical 
centre combining Western, traditional Chinese and Tibetan 
medicine. It has been established by the Sino-Japanese 
Friendship Hospital and the Beijing Tibetan Medicine Hospital. 

6 July 2003 

Construction has begun on the first railway station in Lhasa. 

Construction began on the terminal for the line linking Lhasa and 
Xining, Qinghai province. The station, which will have a total of 
seven lines and three platforms, will be located on the opposite side 
of the Kyi Chu River from the Potala palace. It is expected to be 
completed in 2007. 

9 July 2003 

The Tibet Information Center, reporting reports that the TAR 
government has received results from a year-long survey of 
TAR’s water resources. The survey confirms that the potential for 
hydro-electricity generation is great and that, in the long run, 
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electricity production will become an important force for 
development in the TAR. 

10 July 2003 

With an aim to reduce export dependency on India and diversify 
export markets, the Nepalese government is set to formally 
approach China for duty free market access and other trade 
facilities to Nepali exports to China, including the TAR. The 
Kathmandu post reports a Nepali official expressing optimism that 
China would pledge a zero tariff facility to maintain strategic 
balance, as Nepal has been enjoying similar trade arrangements 
with India 

11 July 2003 

According to Xinhua, the number of tourists the TAR has been 
increasing quickly since the ban on local tourism, due to SARS 
was lifted on 01 July. The first group of 22 foreign visitors arrived in 
TAR on 02 July, marking the reopening of TAR’s tourism operation. 
Incomplete statistics show 313 Chinese visitors and 588 foreign 
tourists arrived in TAR since 01 July. 74 international and 144 
Chinese tourist groups have registered to visit Tibet later in July. The 
local tourism industry is expected to return to normal by the middle 
of August. TAR tourism and transportation departments have 
launched a series of discounts to attract more domestic and foreign 
visitors. 

14 July 2003 

Xinhua reports that from the 26 July, China Southern Airlines 
will open flights from Guangzhou to Lhasa via Shangri-La in 
Yunnan Province. (Shangri-La was formerly named Zhongdian (Tib: 
Gyalthang) and was renamed after the fictional location in James 
Hilton’s novel Lost Horizon in order to attract tourism) The route, 
flown by Boeing 757 aircraft, will break the monopoly currently held 
by Air China Southwest Company from Chengdu to Lhasa. 

15 July 2003 

Tibet’s government-in-exile urged China to rethink its 
developmental projects in the region, as they would have an 
adverse effect on the environment. In a white paper on the 
environment in Tibet, exiled Tibetan Prime Minister Samdhong 
Rinpoche said “Whether Tibet’s political issue is resolved or not, the 
environmental issue cannot be neglected as it is directly related to 
the welfare of the peoples of India, China and those of other 
downstream countries, ” the prime minister said. ‘Tibet 2003: state 
of the environment’, released by Samdhong Rinpoche, highlights the 
massive mismanagement of Tibet’s environment over the past 50 
years, resulting in biodiversity loss, grassland degradation and 
devastating floods in the downstream regions of south and south¬ 
east Asia. 

17 July 2003 

A feasibility study will begin in October on the construction of 
a major hydropower project on the Yarlung Tsangpo (Chin: 


Yarlung Zangbo) River in the TAR. The China Water Conservancy 
and Hydropower Planning and Designing Institute have sent a team 
to the area for preliminary work between late June and early July. 
The location for the possible hydropower plant is the U-shaped turn 
of the river in the south-eastern part of Tibet. The river drops by 
2,755 metres in the 500 km-long ‘U’ section, leading to a water 
energy reserve of about 68 million kW, or one 10th of the national 
total. ‘Yarlung Zangbo’ is the Tibetan name for the river, which also 
runs through India, where it is known as the ‘Bramaputra’, and 
flows into the Indian Ocean in Bangladesh, where it is called the 
‘Jamuna’. 

21 July 2003 

As the main focus of the construction season this year, the 
precincts surrounding the Jokhang Temple in Lhasa have been 
re-paved and a new drainage system and public lavatories 
have been introduced. The area, known as the Barkhor, has been 
closed during the building work, causing considerable 
inconvenience for residents, local traders and pilgrims. The poor 
quality of the barriers surrounding the work and footbridges over the 
holes dug have led to a number of accidents including one reported 
death. Residents have also complained that many of the drainage 
shafts were filled with rubbish and debris before completion, 
rendering them practically useless. The Central and local TAR 
governments allocated 169 million yuan (UK£11m; US$20.4m; 
EUR€15.7m) for the project. 

23 July 2003 

The Tourism Bureau of the Tibet Autonomous Region has 
simplified procedures for Taiwanese tourists to enter the TAR. 

Previously, Taiwanese visitors who intended to travel in Tibet were 
required to first undergo a series of procedures in the Taiwan Affairs 
Office of the TAR and then they had to apply for a tourism 
confirmation letter from the autonomous regional tourism bureau. 
Now they need only to contact the local Taiwan Affairs Office before 
entering the autonomous region as the requirement of a 
confirmation letter has been removed. 

30 July 2003 

China Southern Airlines has flown its maiden flight to the 
Tibetan capital Lhasa, making it the second Chinese airline to 
operate flights to Lhasa. The regular flights with a stopover at Diqing 
(Tib: Dechen) in Yunnan will connect Guangdong, Hong Kong and 
Macao with Tibet. Rights to the route used to be solely owned by 
China Southwest airline company and tourists had to transfer via 
Chengdu. 

2 August 2003 

According to figures reported by Xinhua in the first half of 2003, 
financial institutions in the TAR received deposits totalling 
29.87bn yuan (UK£1.93bn; US$3.61 bn; EUR€2.75bn) up five per 
cent from the beginning of the year. Outstanding loans came to 
13.5bn yuan (UK£870m; US$1.63bn; EUR€1.25bn), a rise of nearly 
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eleven per cent. Local institutions gave loans totalling 3.56bn yuan 
(UK£231.5m; US$430m; EUR€329m) in the same, January-to-June 
period. Repaid loans were 2.15bn yuan (UK£1.39m; US$259m; 
EUR€198m), 8.98m yuan (UK£0.58; US$1,09m; EUR€0.835) more 
than in the same period last year. The amount of defaulted loans was 
3.08 per cent lower than that for the beginning of the year. 

6 August 2003 

The China Tibet Information Center reports that over 11 million 
yuan (UK£0.7m; US$1.3m; EUR€1.02m) has been invested to 
provide a new water supply pipe and sewage system to the 
Drepung and Sera monasteries. The work is due to be completed 
in October. 

9 August 2003 

The regional transport department of the TAR plans to invest 
3.5bn yuan (UK£227m; US$422m; EUR€323m) in highway 
improvement in 2003, according to a report in Xinhua. Projects 
include renovating the highway linking Lhasa to Gongkar Airport, the 
highway from Tibet to the Nepalese border and opening roads in 
farm and pastoral areas. 

14 August 2003 

According to statistics from the regional social insurance bureau, by 
the end of June 2003, more than 42,800 people in the TAR had 

invested in endowment insurance and 59,947 people had 
bought medical insurance policies since medical insurance 
services were introduced in 2001. 

14 August 2003 

Xinhua reports that the China Telecom Group is investing 200m 
yuan (UK£13m; US$24.1 m; EUR€18.5m) in a satellite 
communication network for the TAR. The project requires the 
construction of 15 major stations, including a central station based 
in Lhasa, and a large number of base stations. So far, 65m yuan 
(UK£4.23; US$7.83m; EUR€6.02) has been spent on the network 
since construction began in March 2003.Three major stations and 
54 minor base stations in the cities of Lhasa, Nagqu, (Tib: Nagchd) 
Ngari, Chamdo and Shannan (Tib: Lhoka) are complete. 

1 September 2003 

ICT has published a report entitled, ‘‘Crossing the Line: China’s 
Railway to Lhasa, Tibet,” examining the impact of the Gormo- 
Lhasa Railway. The report argues that despite economic data 
showing it to be a poor investment, the Tibet railway was mandated 
by politicians. “This railway not only lacks broad support among the 
Tibetan people, but it also lacks the support of the Chinese Ministry 
of Railways,” said John Ackerly, President of ICT. China’s then- 
President Jiang Zemin is quoted, saying in 2001: “Some people 
advised me not to go ahead with this project because it is not 
commercially viable. I said, this is a political decision. ” Since 1949, 
the report states, the People’s Liberation Army has been a top 
importer of goods into Tibet, and will become a main beneficiary of 


the railway, which will drastically lower the costs of feeding and 
supplying tens of thousands of troops in the TAR. The report claims 
that the other main beneficiaries are likely to be Chinese settlers and 
migrants, who rely on the subsidised transport of approximately 
100,000 tons of wheat and rice into Tibet every year. While Tibetans 
are relatively self-sufficient, the majority of Chinese rely almost 
entirely on imported grain and goods. 

5 September 2003 

Xinhua report that oil has been gushing from a 1,114-metre well 
at the northern edge of the Qaidam Basin, (traditionally Amdo; 
Qinghai Province) since 28 August. The Mabei No.1 well was sunk 
on 2 August and was producing oil from 28 August, with the daily oil 
and gas output of 32.4 cu m and 2,962 cu m, respectively. Daily oil 
output has increased to 63.7 cu m., said sources from the Qinghai 
Provincial Petroleum Administration. An official from the 
administration said the latest findings prove the northern edge of the 
Qaidam Basin, with an area of over 10,000 sq km, is rich in oil 
reserves. The region is estimated to contain oil and gas reserves 
equivalent to 2 billion tons, he said. 

16 September 2003 

An improving investment environment has attracted increasing 
overseas capital to the TAR, an official said in Lhasa. The TAR 

has approved 14 joint ventures with contractual overseas 
investment amounting to 35.67m yuan (£2.31 m; US$4.31 m; 
€3.3m) since 2001, with 17.8m yuan (US$2.16m; UK£1.16m; 
EUR€1.65m) of which has already materialized, said Dopuje, deputy 
head of the investment promotion bureau with the regional 
development and reform commission. In the first half of this year, the 
TAR received 50 business delegations from Chinese regions and 
overseas, and signed contracts on cooperation. Funds provided by 
the European Union for ecological projects in Changdu (Tib: Chamdo) 
Prefecture had been paid in by late June 2003, and the Spanish 
company, Garnica, has been working with a Tibetan firm in 
launching a fast growing poplar project in the TAR, said Dopuje. 
Overseas investment in Tibet comes mainly from Nepal, Japan, the 
United States, Britain, and the Republic of Korea, and is mostly 
concentrated in Lhasa, the regional capital, covering fields including 
manufacturing, tourism, catering, construction, real estate and 
transportation. 

27 September 2003 

TAR has closed 29 mines along the Qinghai-Tibet railway, 
around scenic spots and in major grasslands and wetlands, to 
improve the environment around the sources of rivers. The 

decision was made by the regional economic and trade bureau, the 
regional bureau of land and resources and the regional bureau for 
environmental protection. The three bureaus have cancelled permits 
for the 29 mines, which are located in Ngari, Nagchu and Chamdo 
prefectures (Chin: Ali, Nagqu and Qamdo.) Zhang Tianhua, deputy 
director of the regional bureau for environmental protection, said 
that Tibet boasts rich mineral resources but a fragile environment. 
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Zhang also specified that other mines would face closure if they do 
not meet the requirements for environmental protection. 

30 September 2003 

The programme to assign central and local government officials 
to the TAR will be continued in an effort to further support the 
region, according to a report issued after a recent meeting held in 
Chengdu, the provincial seat of Sichuan province. The meeting was 
co-sponsored by the Organisation Department of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) Central Committee and the Ministry of 
Personnel to discuss the implementation of the personnel-aid 
programme over the next few years. So far, three groups of officials 
have been sent to the TAR. The fourth group will be sent next 
summer, according to the report. Most of them will serve as leading 
officials of local CCP committees and government departments at 
different levels. Some of them are experts in enterprise management 
and some are technicians. The fourth group will consist of about 800 
officials, the same number as the last groups. 

16 October 2003 

The Civil Aviation Administration of China (CAAC) announced 
that the management rights of 93 airports would be transferred 
to provincial governments before the end of this year. The 

exercise will involve 40bn yuan (UK£2.6bn; US$4.82bn; 
EUR€3.7bn)) in assets and affect 50,000 employees. With the 
approval of the State Council, all provincial-level management 
bureaux will be removed from the CAAC’s jurisdiction. Airports in the 
Tibet Autonomous Region are excluded from the programme. 

18 October 2003 

The Dalai Lama has said that his country can benefit 
economically from remaining part of China. “Tibet is a backwater 
and China can help us because we need much material 
development,” he told a press conference before addressing an 
audience at Berlin’s Humboldt University. The Dalai Lama praised 
liberalisation in China and a new readiness for dialogue, but said 
suppression of Tibetan culture and religion is still commonplace. 
'We are very happy to have sent representatives to China, ” he said. 
"But for the six million people inside Tibet there is no sign of 
improvement. ” Though the Dalai Lama said he has repeatedly 
emphasized Tibet does not want independence, he said, “The 
Chinese government always suspects us. ” 

26 October 2003 

Xinhua reports that Chinese geological workers have verified 
three major porphyry copper ore strips in the TAR. With reserves 
at one site alone expected to be over 10 million tons, the copper ore 
resource potential in the TAR is expected to account for one third of 
China’s national total, said Lu Yan, deputy engineer-in-chief with the 
TAR Bureau of Geology and Minerals Prospecting and Development. 


28 October 2003 

Chinese premier Wen Jiabo has approved plans for the Chinese 
power company Huaneng Group to construct a 2.6bn yuan 
(UK£169.5m; US$315m; EUR€24.5m) hydroelectric project that 
threatens a lake sacred to Tibetans. Megoe Tso (Chin: 
Mugecuohin ) is in Kardze (Chin: Ganzi) Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture in western Sichuan province. The area is home to more 
than 1,000 species of rare tropical plants and 2,000 varieties of 
animals and birds. Experts warn that the dam would be located near 
an active earthquake zone. They say the structure, combined with 
the large volume of water in the reservoir, could even trigger 
earthquakes. The Huaneng Group is run by Li Xiaopeng, the son of 
the former Prime Minister, Li Peng. He is one of China’s so-called 
‘princelings’ who have acquired positions of wealth and influence 
thanks to their family connections. One Chinese scientist who has 
studied the project closely believes that the environmental damage 
caused by the dam and the risks of earthquake-induced flooding are 
incalculable. “Kardze is what we call a bio-hotspot and is set in one 
of the most biologically diverse places in the world,” said the 
scientist on the condition of anonymity. Reformers within the 
Communist Party had seen the latest dam as a test of how far the 
new leadership, under Prime Minister Wen Jiabao, would challenge 
vested interests and charges of government corruption. 

4 December 2003 

Xinhua reports that the expansion of Gongkar Airport, the main 
airport serving Lhasa in the TAR, has been completed and is 
expected to go into trial operation by the end of December 2003. The 
expansion project started in May 2001 and was completed at a cost 
of 320m yuan, (UK£22.5m; US$38.69m; EUR€32.03m) said a 
source with the regional bureau of civil aviation. The project 
consisted of improvements to the original parking area, the terminal 
building, power supply facilities and water supply and discharge 
system. The expansion project will enable Gongkar Airport to handle 
an annual passenger flow of 1.1 million by 2010. 

15 December 2003 

Xinhua reports that the TAR hosted 915,945 tourists in the first 
11 months of 2003, up 8.3 per cent over the same period for 
2002. Information from the regional statistics bureau said that the 
TAR earned a record 1.01 billion yuan, (UK£69.56m; US$122.55m; 
Euro€98.9m) from tourism from January to November, up 6.5 per 
cent. There were 49,845 overseas tourists, down by 61.6 percent, 
while there were 866,100 domestic tourists, a rise of 21 per cent. 
The rise of tourism revenue was attributed to the increasing number 
of domestic tourists to the region and the fact that domestic tourists 
stayed longer and spent more money during their stay in the TAR. 

23 December 2003 

Xinhua reports the release of a document entitled ‘China’s 
Policy on Mineral Resources’ issued by the Information Office 
of the State council. The document describes the state of mineral 
resource exploration and outlines Beijing’s policy for the future. 
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Although Tibet and the TAR are rarely mentioned directly, references 
to the “western regions” throughout the document refer to the TAR 
and regions traditionally part of Tibet. Although the document 
confirms the abundance of minerals in the ‘western regions’ it 
points out that because of their location, fragile ecology and poor 
infrastructure, mineral exploitation is restricted, however, it goes on 


to state that exploration and exploitation of minerals will increase, 
especially of the “dominant minerals” and the minerals in short 
supply at “home”. This relates to the fact, according to the 
document, that, “Of the country’s 158 minerals with proven 
reserves, 138 are found in the ‘western regions’. ” 
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2 Policies and Leaders 


A s in the previous year, 2003 was marked by a number of developments that 
demonstrate an increasing involvement of the Chinese authorities with Tibetan 
regions. Whereas the development of a dialogue process with the Dalai Lama went 
on with no effective progress, its continuation was demonstrated by the second visit of his 
special envoys to the PRC. Perhaps more significant was the installation of a new local 
leadership. In the TAR, China’s most trusted Tibetan leader, and a remnant of more radical 
times, Ragdi, was moved to a more honorific, though still very influential, position at the 
central level. However, the handing over of local leadership into Tibetan hands, which 
would have been a timely and logical step, did not take place. At the same time, the 
transfer of Yang Chuangtang, who once worked closely with President Hu Jintao in Lhasa, 
from deputy party secretary of the TAR to the post of vice-governor in Qinghai, indicates 
that ethnic Chinese leaders who have gathered experience in Tibetan regions are now 
expected to use their expertise in other parts of the country with significant Tibetan 
populations, rather than reintegrate into the mainland. This seems to indicate that whereas 
the authorities still do not deem the time ripe for leaving local administration with ethnic 
personnel, a certain homogeneity within Tibetan regions has been acknowledged and the 
administration of these regions is given more attention than in the past. The particular 
attention given to Tibetan regions also became apparent in the drastic efforts deployed to 
keep the SARS crisis outside of the TAR. Finally, the outcome of the Sino-lndian summit of 
June 2003 showed that the Chinese leadership is keen to tackle the decade-long impasse 
of the border issue with India. Summarising, in terms of policies, if 2003 was not a year of 
spectacular developments, it showed noticeable efforts towards a normalisation of the 
general situation in Tibet. 


2 


TIN NEWS UPDATE 


A demonstration of continuity - A new Tibetan leadership is put in place 


A change of leadership is currently taking place in the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR). According to a report from 
the official news agency Xinhua, Jampa Phuntsog (Chin: Qiangba Puncog), who was previously vice-Chairman of 
the TAR People’s Congress, has become the new Chairman of the TAR regional government. His predecessor, 
Legchog (Chin: Lieque), has been appointed Chairman of the TAR People’s Congress. He replaces Ragdi (Chin: 
Raidi), the most powerful Tibetan communist leader, who was promoted vice-Chairman of the National People’s 
Congress (NPC) in Beijing during the Congress’ meeting in March 2003. In early May, Radio Free Asia reported 
that the TAR Party Secretary Guo Jinlong will shortly be replaced by one of his deputies, Yang Chuantang. 

Like many other decisions of the new Central Party General Secretary and head of State, Hu Jintao, these 
developments primarily demonstrate continuity. They also appear to show a personal concern for Tibetan affairs 
on the part of the new Chinese leader. Finally, they provide Ragdi with the highest honours and may set the scene 
for a continuation of the Sino-Tibetan dialog, possibly after the end of the SARS-crisis. 


The trip to China and Tibet in September 2002 of the exile 
Tibetan delegation led by the two envoys of the Dalai 
Lama, Lodi Gyari and Kelsang Gyaltsen (see TIN News In 
Brief on 13 September 2002 and TIN News Update on 1 
October 2002), is known to have generated a certain 
restiveness among both Chinese and Tibetan cadres 


working in Tibetan affairs, and raised an array of 
speculations about the next Tibetan leadership in the 
TAR. Rumours reported to TIN at the end of 2002 
suggested, for instance, a possible promotion of Lhakpa 
Phuntsog, a relatively popular Tibetan leader, to the post 
of Party Secretary of the TAR. Others predicted that Ragdi 
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would be transferred to the National People’s Congress 
(NPC) in Beijing “to become the successor of Ngapoe 
Ngawang Jigme”. : Perhaps the most interesting rumour 
speculated the imminent return of former Deputy Party 
Secretary Tenzin (Chin: Danzeng) to the TAR. Tenzin, a 
partisan of culturally sensitive development in Tibet and 
Ragdi’s rival, was transferred to a non-political post in the 
Chinese Writers’ Association in Beijing in 2001 (see TIN 
News Update 13 September 2001). 

Unconfirmed reports said that after a short time in Beijing, 
he was compensated for his de facto demotion with an 
unspecified high Party post in Yunnan province. Whereas 
these speculations predicted the advent of a ‘liberal’ 
leadership in the TAR as a first step towards a ‘softening’ 
of China’s Tibet policies, the personnel changes which 
have now been officially reported provide a very different 
picture, which neither suggests a coming ‘liberalisation’, 
nor, as some observers expected, the advent of ‘hard¬ 
line’ policies, but rather a routine continuity. The 
promotions of Jampa Phuntsog and Legchog are both 
consistent with existing patterns in the Chinese political 
regime. Jampa Phuntsog has earned his credentials from 
years of work at the second level of leadership and his 
transfer to the highest executive position in the TAR 
therefore appears logical. After five years of chairmanship 
of the TAR, Legchog’s appointment to Chairman of the 
TAR People’s Congress, the constitutionally highest post 
in the TAR, is obviously a reward for his years of service, 
and probably his first step into a honourable retirement. At 
the end of their careers and before their final retirement, 
Chinese Communist Party and government leaders are 
often rewarded with high posts in provincial or national 
People’s Congresses, theoretically the law-making bodies 
of the State, or in the corresponding consultative bodies 
(CPPCC). Both Jampa Phuntsog and Legchog have 
pursued their careers under Ragdi’s leadership and his 
protection. 

The possible departure of Guo Jinlong from the post of 
Party Secretary, the most powerful position in the TAR, is 
slightly more surprising. Guo occupied this position for 
only about two and a half years, a strikingly short term. 
However, sources mention that Guo has lately suffered 
from ill health. Therefore his replacement may not require 
any political interpretation. Furthermore, Yang 
Chuantang’s promotion conforms to existing patterns: 
Guo Jinlong himself succeeded Chen Kuiyuan after 


serving as one of his deputies. Still, considering that such 
personnel decisions are taken at the highest Party level, it 
is important to note that Guo’s possible successor, Yang 
Chuantang, is said to be close to the present Central 
Party General Secretary Hu Jintao. Indeed, Yang was 
transferred to the TAR during Hu’s tenure there, and he 
shares the three typical traits of most members of Hu’s 
personal network: He was a member of the Communist 
Youth League, he attended the Party school, and he spent 
most of his career in the inner provinces of China. 
Through Yang’s promotion, Tibetan affairs appear to have 
been brought more closely under Hu Jintao’s personal 
supervision. 

The link between the Tibetan regions and Hu Jintao is well 
known. Hu was Party Secretary in the TAR between 1988 
and 1993, and he occupied important Party posts in 
Gansu province in the past. It seems significant that 
earlier this year Hu chose to remain deputy for the TAR in 
the National People’s Congress despite the fact that his 
new position of General Secretary of the Chinese 
Communist Party would have enabled him to represent 
more prestigious regions in the East. The first Politburo 
meeting chaired by Hu Jintao after the 16th Party 
Congress was dedicated to the Western development 
drive. 1 2 

As an Executive Deputy Party Secretary, Ragdi was also a 
potential candidate for the post of TAR Party Secretary. 
His selection for this position would also have 
represented the first appointment ever of a Tibetan to 
supreme political authority in the TAR, which would have 
had a valuable propaganda effect. More than any other 
Tibetan communist leader, Ragdi has understood how to 
gain the trust of Chinese leaders, among them Hu Jintao 
(see TIN News Update on 19 November 2002), through 
serving them truthfully and implementing repressive 
policies. That Ragdi did not become Party Secretary, 
though, seems to indicate the limit of this trust and shows 
once more the existence of a ‘glass ceiling’ separating 
Tibetan leaders from a position apparently reserved for 
Chinese. It could, also indicate that the Central Party 
authorities do not wish any Tibetan leader to become too 
powerful. Ragdi heads a network of Tibetan clients and 
proteges in politics and business that holds the local 
society in a tight grasp. Over the years, Ragdi has 
become the mightiest Tibetan politician since the 
inception of Chinese power in Tibet. 


1. Ngapoe Ngawang Jigme was the Tibetan signatory of the 17-point agreement between Tibet and the PRC in 1951 (see TIN News Update 3 May 2001 and TIN Special 
Report 21 May 2001). He and the late Panchen Lama have been the key Tibetan figureheads of the regime and held several representative posts since 1959. However, 
unlike the Panchen Lama who managed to establish some room for political manoeuvre for himself, Ngapoe never seems to have held any real power. 

2. A number of new leaders who belong to Hu Jintao’s personal network and have been nominated to key positions in recent months were previously posted in the TAR 
and other provinces with Tibetan populations. Tian Conming, for example, was briefly deputy secretary of the TAR Party Committee during Hu Jintao’s tenure, He has 
been nominated head of the official news agency Xinhua. Also, Zhang Xuesong was First Secretary at the office of the Gansu Party Committee during Hu Jintao’s tenure 
as Party secretary there. He then acted as Deputy Secretary of the TAR Party Committee under Hu’s leadership. Zhang was recently promoted to Party leader in Sichuan. 
(Zhang's predecessor, Zhou Yonkhang was promoted Minister of Public Security in Beijing instead of the Tibetan Dorje Tsering. The Wall Street Journal of 13 March 2003 
reports that Zhou had taken a keen interest in the arrest of the Tibetan Lama Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche in Spring 2002. Zhou is a protege of Zeng Qinhong, the strongest 
among five of the nine members of the Standing Committee of the Politburo considered to be loyal to out-going Party leader Jiang Zemin, and Hu Jintao’s potential rival) 
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Ragdi with Hu Jintao (Guo Jinlong at the back) 


Ragdi’s departure from his post as Party Executive 
Deputy Secretary of TAR has not been officially 
announced yet, but sources suggest that Jampa 
Phuntsog may take up this post as well as that of 
Chairman of the TAR regional government, which would 
make him Ragdi’s fully-fledged successor in the TAR. 
However, the central Party may still choose to set other 
accents and nominate a further candidate. Although 
Tibetan leaders normally prefer to stay in Tibet rather than 
move to the Chinese lowland, Ragdi is known to suffer 
from a cardio-vascular condition called in Chinese duo 
xue zheng which makes his stay at high altitude difficult. 
The symptoms are said to diminish at lower altitude and 
Ragdi is likely to gain physical relief by moving to Beijing. 

Although Ragdi’s participation in the actual exercise of 
power in the TAR and his ascension within the Party 
hierarchy seem to have come to an end, his promotion to 
vice-chairman of the NPC in fact represents the crowning 
of his career, a high honour, rewarding him with prestige 
and privileges for his life-long loyalty. According to 
China’s constitution, the NPC is the highest organ of the 
State. The chairman and the vice-chairman of the NPC 
and the CPPCC, and the members of the State Council, 
are therefore regarded as the leaders of the State. Since 
the 1950s, the highest Tibetan personalities were made 
Chairman of the NPC, an act of legitimation that implicitly 


acknowledged the integration of Tibet within the structure 
of the PRC. The Dalai Lama, then the Panchen Lama, 
Ngapoe Ngawang Jigme, and Phagbala Geleg Namgyal 
were predecessors of Ragdi in this position. All of them 
were high lamas or aristocrats and none were party 
members, 3 and as such they embodied the traditional 
Tibetan society. Seen from this perspective, Ragdi’s 
access to the position is unique. Ragdi was born into a 
poor nomadic family in Nagchu and rose to his current 
position through an exemplary career within the Party. His 
bitter criticism of the ‘old society’ is legendary. He 
therefore embodies at the constitutional pinnacle of the 
State the ‘new Tibet’ created by China after 1951. This 
development might indicate a new self-confidence of the 
regime, but it also bears a strong political symbolism. In 
his new position, Ragdi is likely to become one of the 
main counterparts of the next delegation of the Dalai 
Lama. This will put China in the position of presenting the 
Tibet question, which is seen by the Tibetans in exile from 
the perspective of a China vs. Tibet conflict, as a conflict 
between the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ Tibet, or in other words, 
a conflict between ‘liberated serfs’ and ‘former serf 
owners’. This is the perspective claimed by China even 
before the National People’s Army entered Tibet. Ragdi’s 
new position appears thus to represent a change in 
function rather than a mere retirement. 


3. Ngapoe is an exception, his Party membership was held secret for many years, it became accidentally known during the chaos of the culture revolution. 
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WHAT HAPPENED SUBSEQUENTLY 


Despite continuing rumours about his health, Guo Jinlong has remained Party secretary of the TAR. Yang 
Chuantang was appointed on Monday 20 October 2003 vice-governor and “acting governor’’ of Qinghai province, 
and later, on 14 January 2004, governor of Qinghai province. 


TIN NEWS UPDATE 


Yang Chuantang appointed Vice-governor of Qinghai Province 

According to a report carried out by the Chinese official news agency Xinhua, Yang Chuantang who was hitherto 
deputy secretary and Standing Committee member of the Sixth Tibet Autonomous Regional Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) was appointed on Monday 20 October 2003 vice-governor and “acting governor” 
of the Qinghai province. Qinghai incorporates the greater part of the Tibetan region known traditionally as Amdo, 
thus making the appointment a transfer within the Tibetan areas of the PRC. 


Yang, who was appointed during the sixth session of the 
Standing Committee of the 10th Provincial People’s 
Congress of Qinghai, essentially rubber-stamping a 
decision made earlier by the Central Party Committee, is 
also alternate member of 16th CCP Central Committee. 
His departure from the TAR is remarkable since Yang has 
recently been mentioned as a possible successor for the 
current TAR party secretary Guo Jinglong. Guo is 
reportedly suffering from ill health and speculations about 
his possible imminent replacement have been recently 
circulating, although he has been party secretary for only 
about three years. Yang’s departure from the TAR for 
Qinghai seems to preclude him from being Guo Jinlong’s 
successor. Yang Chuantang’s successor as TAR deputy 
party secretary is not yet known. 

According to the Xinhua report, Yang Chuantang will 
replace Zhao Leji in Qinghai, who is said to have resigned 
from his post of governor. As far as TIN is aware, neither 
Zhao’s new post nor the reasons behind his resignation 
have been announced. That Yang Chuantang is said in the 
Xinhua report to be also appointed “acting governor” of 
Qinghai, suggests that he will, at a later date, be promoted 


to governor. Alternately, it is possible that Yang will 
become the first secretary of the Qinghai Party Committee 
since, according to the practice established by the CCP, 
the first secretary of the provincial party committee will 
hold the post of first vice-chairman of the provincial 
government at the same time. 

Both Yang Chuantang and Zhao Leji are said to be 
connected to the Chinese president and CCP general 
secretary Hu Jintao. The appointment represents further 
consolidation of Hu’s power, i.e. appointing his allies to 
governorships. There is a possibility that Zhao is to be 
promoted to the Centre and this promotion will be 
announced at an appropriate time. Both Yang and Zhao, 
like Hu, have been connected to the Communist Youth 
League. Yang was transferred to the TAR during Hu’s time 
as TAR party secretary there. Zhao was promoted 
governor of Qinghai allegedly under Hu’s influence less 
than one year ago. Being only in his mid-forties, Zhao is 
the first member of the so-called ‘fifth generation’ of party 
leaders to have gained a top provincial post and achieved 
ministerial status. 










Dialogue process 


TIN NEWS UPDATE 


27 MAY 2003 


‘Dialogue’ or ‘negotiation’? 

- The second round of Sino-Tibetan contact begins. 


A second round of the Sino-Tibetan contact started on Sunday 25 May with the arrival in Beijing of a delegation 
representing the Dalai Lama. Neither the itinerary nor the duration of the trip appears to have been clearly agreed 
upon. Both may depend on whether the Chinese and the Tibetan sides manage to reach an agreement on how to 
deal with existing ambiguities in regard to Taiwan, as well as the status of the Tibetan areas outside the Tibet 
Autonomous Region (TAR). Ultimately continuation of the contact will only be possible if a clear agreement can 
be reached on these questions. 


The visit of the Tibetan delegation demonstrates the 
willingness of the new Chinese leaders to continue the 
contact with the Dalai Lama that was started in September 
2002, during the very last weeks of tenure of the outgoing 
Communist Party leadership. It had been expected for 
several weeks and TIN sources point out that it was 
delayed by the SARS-crisis. 

The visit of the delegation takes place at the same time as 
the first overseas travel of the new Chinese President Hu 
Jintao. Hu will pay state visits to Russia, Kazakhstan and 
Mongolia. He will also meet representatives of all major 


Western nations during the G 8 meeting to be held in the 
French city of Evian. Both the US and the EU have 
encouraged China to engage in substantial dialogue with 
the Dalai Lama. On 8 May 2003, US President George 
Bush submitted a report to the US Congress on its 
administration’s efforts in this regard. A resolution of the 
European Parliament dated of 6 July 2000 considers “to 
formally recognize the Government of Tibet in exile as the 
legitimate representative of Tibet” if no agreement “on a 
new status for Tibet” has been reached between the 
People’s Republic of China and the Dalai Lama’s 
Government in exile by 6 July 2003. 



Kelsang Gyaltsen and Lodi Gyari with Ngapoe Ngawang Jigme 
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The second Tibetan delegation consists of the same 
people as the first one, which visited the PRC in 
September 2002. It is led by Lodi Gyari, Special Envoy of 
the Dalai Lama in the United States, and Kelsang Gyaltsen, 
Special Envoy of the Dalai Lama in Europe. Sources point 
out that the Chinese authorities insisted on Lodi Gyari 
leading the delegation before the departure of the first 
delegation to China in 2002. Other sources in diplomatic 
circles add that the predilection of the Chinese authorities 
for Lodi Gyari is due to his alleged influence in the US 
Congress. 

The delegation of September 2002 kept a very low profile. 
As far as TIN can establish it was only mentioned once in 
the Chinese media. During the National People’s Congress 
meeting in March 2003, China Daily quoted a spokesman 
from the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs who referred 
to the delegation as “Tibetan compatriots residing 
overseas who were approved to visit the motherland and 
see their relatives, (...) the government department 
concerned made due arrangements to receive them”. The 
second visit of the delegation is expected to be similarly 
low key. 

‘Dialogue’ vs. ‘negotiation’ 

In the early 1980s, Deng Xiaoping had declared China’s 
willingness to discuss any issue with the Dalai Lama, 
except the independence of Tibet. During a landmark 
speech in the European Parliament in Strasbourg in 1988, 
the Dalai Lama therefore withdrew the demand for 
independence in favour of a “genuine autonomy”. This 
course, though highly controversial among Tibetans in 
exile, has remained the official policy of the Tibetan 
government in exile ever since. Despite this, China has still 
ceased communication with the Dalai Lama since 1993. 

The resumption of contact in September 2002 appears to 
have taken place under fundamentally different conditions. 
Both, the Tibetan and the Chinese side seem to agree on 
the necessity of establishing and maintaining ‘contact’, but 
it is questionable whether a consensus exists on the 
perception of this ‘contact’ and the perspective of its 
further development. All declarations issued by the Dalai 
Lama and the Tibetan government in exile clearly consider 
the ‘contact’ a first step towards ‘negotiations’ on the 
future status of Tibet. So far, though, the Chinese side has 
only mentioned its readiness in principle to conduct a 
‘dialogue’ with the Dalai Lama. In an interview given to the 
official news agency Xinhua on 21 May, Foreign Ministry 
spokesperson Zhang Qiyue defined the Chinese 
government’s concept of a ‘dialogue’ as “to have contact 
and consultation with Dalai”. These divergent 
interpretations of the contact reflect radical differences in 
the approach towards Tibetan affairs by both parties. The 
Tibetan side understands the Tibetan question as an issue 
between the Tibetan and the Chinese nations, and 


envisages its solution through ‘genuine negotiations’ 
aiming to accommodate the interests of both parties within 
the framework of an autonomous status. The Chinese 
side, however, does not even acknowledge the existence 
of a ‘Tibetan question’. Instead, it appears to envisage 
‘dialogue’ only within the existing status quo. The choice 
of the new leadership recently installed in the TAR appears 
to confirm this concept of continuity of the status quo, as 
does the recent promotion of Ragdi, a vehement critic of 
the Dalai Lama, to Vice-Chairman of the National People’s 
Congress (NPC), a position which makes him potentially 
one of the key counterparts of the Tibetan delegation, (see 
TIN News Update 20 May 2003 A demonstration of 
continuity - A new Tibetan leadership is put in place). 

The enormity of the chasm between the positions of the 
Chinese and the Tibetan side is particularly apparent in the 
preconditions for a dialogue put forward by both sides. 
The Chinese authorities state that they will not start a 
‘dialogue’ before the Dalai Lama officially acknowledges 
that Taiwan, like Tibet, is an “inalienable part of the 
Chinese territory”. The Tibetan side on its part states that 
‘negotiations’ can only take place if China agrees to apply 
their possible outcome to all of Tibet, i.e. not only the TAR, 
the only territory which China acknowledges as ‘Tibet’, but 
also all other regions of the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) populated by Tibetans. 

These contentious issues are likely to be the main topics 
of the discussions between the Tibetan delegation and the 
Chinese authorities. So far the Dalai Lama has avoided 
acknowledging the Chinese position in regard of Taiwan, 
but there are signs that he might be willing to try and seek 
a compromise regarding this issue. Thus, he recently 
declined an invitation to visit the island, explicitly 
mentioning the likely adverse effects of the visit on the 
continuation of the contact. How a compromise in this 
question might look, and whether the Chinese 
Government would tolerate anything other than a full 
endorsement of its demand in this highly sensitive issue, 
remains to be seen. All Western nations, including those 
calling on China for a dialogue with the Dalai Lama, have 
endorsed the PRC’s ‘one country policy’ by severing 
diplomatic ties to Taiwan and acknowledging the PRC’s 
government as the only legitimate representative of China. 

There are so far no signs that the Chinese authorities 
would be ready to accept discussion of issues related to 
Tibetan regions outside the TAR with the envoys of the 
Dalai Lama. 

A failure to reach a breakthrough in both these contentious 
issues is likely to generate a deadlock in Sino-Tibetan 
contact. 
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12 JUNE 2003 

Success of the second round of dialogue uncertain 


The second delegation of the Dalai Lama to the People’s Republic of China (PRC) returned on 8 June after a 14- 
day trip to Beijing and the provinces of Jiangsu, Zhejiang, and Yunnan. The delegation led by Lodi Gyari, Special 
Envoy of the Dalai Lama to the US, and Kelsang Gyaltsen, Special Envoy of the Dalai Lama to Europe, reported 
to the Tibetan leader on Tuesday 11 June. A public statement was issued by Lodi Gyari in Dharamsala on the same 
day. The statement does not indicate whether progress has been made on the contentious issue of the 
acknowledgement of Taiwan as part of the PRC or on whether any outcomes of possible future negotiations 
would be applied to all Tibetan regions in the PRC, rather than just the TAR. Both issues have been declared, the 
former by the Chinese, the latter by the Tibetans, as preconditions for an earnest dialogue. The most striking 
aspect of the statement is its great similarity to the statement issued after the first delegation’s visit in September 
2002. Assuming that the two sides have not agreed to keep important details of the contact confidential, this begs 
the question whether any substantial progress has been made at all. 


Like the visit of September2002, the delegation was 
hosted by the United Front Work Department,the organ of 
the Chinese Communist Party responsible for dealing with 
non-party social groups and in particular with religious and 
ethnic minorities. Among others,the delegation met with 
Liu Yandong, head of the Department, Zhu Weiqun, deputy 
head, and Chang Rongjung, Deputy Secretary-General. 

As in the statement issued in September 2002, this 


statement underlines the perceived positive attitude of the 
Chinese counterparts. While the former statement 
emphasised the “keen interest” as well as “much greater 
flexibility displayed by the current leaders in their mental 
attitude (compared with the situation in the early 1980s)” 
resulting in “free and spontaneous exchanges”, the latter 
mentions that the Tibetan delegates “were impressed by 
the attention and candor displayed by the Chinese 
leaders”. 
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The statement mentions further that the new Chinese 
leadership explicitly acknowledged the positive efforts 
made by the Tibetan leadership to create a “conducive 
environment for the continuation of the present process” 
and that the delegation suggested that both sides take 
further steps. It does not specify, though, what steps these 
might be. However, the statement quotes Samdhong 
Rinpoche, Prime Minister of the Tibetan government in 
exile, as expressing “his determination to continue the 
present course of creating a conducive atmosphere for the 
continuation of the process of rapprochement”. This might 
indicate that Samdhong Rinpoche will extend the 
moratorium on ‘active protest’ he declared as a result of 
the first visit which was due to expire in June 2003. 

Despite these positive elements, the most substantial part 
of the statement mentions that “both sides agreed that our 
past relationship had many twists and turns and that many 
areas of disagreement still exist”. This seems to indicate 
that the only consensus reached during the talks was an 
‘agreement to disagree’. Having established the existence 
of the disagreement, the text further elaborates, “the need 
was felt for more efforts to overcome the existing problems 
and bring about mutual understanding and trust”. 
However, it neither names the problems, nor specifies 
which efforts each side has to make in order to overcome 
them. 

There is no mention in the statement of the Chinese 
demand in regard of Taiwan. In the weeks before the start 
of the second round of contact, there were some signs 
that the Tibetan side might be willing to compromise in this 
regard. However, a possible acceptance of the Chinese 
position on Taiwan would be a dilemma for the Dalai Lama 
and the Tibetans since many members of the US Congress 
who support them are also supportive of Taiwan. 

This time, the Tibetan delegation did not visit the TAR. 
However, remarkably, it did visit Gyalthang, a Tibetan area 
in the Dechen Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Yunnan 
Province, and in particular the Ganden Sumtsenling 
monastery. This part of the tour, which the statement 
describes as “a high moment” might indicate a certain 
willingness of the Chinese authorities to acknowledge the 
Tibetan demand for including all Tibetan regions of the 


PRC in future negotiations instead of just the Tibet 
Autonomous Region (TAR). 

As with the statement issued after the visit of September 
2002, the latest statement mentions that the delegation 
was “greatly impressed by the economic and social 
changes” in the area. It further mentions that the 
delegation was “impressed by efforts to protect the 
beautiful environment of Gyalthang”. This seems to be an 
acknowledgement of Chinese efforts, since the official 
news agency Xinhua issues reports on alleged successful 
policies in the protection of nature on the Tibetan plateau 
on an almost daily basis. During the past visit, the 
protection of the environment was one of the demands 
most strongly voiced by the Tibetan delegation. 

The statement also mentions that the members of the 
delegation were impressed by “the living conditions of 
some of the families that we visited”. This wording, 
however, seems to indirectly question whether what they 
saw was truly representative. Recent reports from Tibet 
emphasise the growing disparity in the distribution of 
wealth, which is likely to be a side effect of the current 
Western development drive (see TIN News Update 31 
May 2003: The rich get richer, and the poor?). The 
positive remark on the rise in living standards is further 
restricted by a comment on the importance of maintaining 
“Tibetan religious, cultural and linguistic identity along with 
the material development”. An almost identical remark had 
been made concerning the TAR in the statement of the first 
delegation’s visit. This time, however, the statement adds 
that the visit was too short “to assess in an adequate 
manner how effectively the Tibetan language, culture, 
religion and identity are being preserved, protected and 
promoted in this Tibetan area”, which might be interpreted 
as an indirect suggestion that future, more extensive ‘fact¬ 
finding-mission’ style visits should take place, similar to 
those of the early 1980s. 

Whether this will happen remains uncertain at the moment, 
but that the recent visit has just been one more step in a 
long process seems to be implied in a quotation of the 
Dalai Lama which ends the statement: “Our mission is to 
lead this process to an earnest negotiation to find a 
mutually acceptable solution for the Tibetan people”. 
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Speech of Samdhong Rinpoche, Prime Minister of the Tibetan 
Government in Exile, at the Inaugural Session of the Fourth International 
Conference of Tibet Support Groups on 19 October 2003 

(Source: TibetNet) 

First of all let me thank you for participating in this important conference of the Tibet Support Groups. We are 
indeed fortunate to have the presence of both His Holiness the Dalai Lama and His Excellency President 
Vaclav Havel who will join us shortly. Both of them are a source of much inspiration and courage to millions of 
people around the world. I take this opportunity to express the heart-felt appreciation of the Tibetan people 
to all of you who have gathered here today. I thank you for your commitment and dedication to the just cause 
of the six million people of Tibet. His Holiness the Dalai Lama reminds us constantly that this expression of 
international support has become the fourth refuge in the political vocabulary of the Tibetan people. When 
Buddhists pray, we say, I take refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma and the Sangha. Because of your whole¬ 
hearted support, you have become our political refuge in our struggle for survival as a people with a distinct 
culture and ethnic identity. 

The worldwide Tibet movement is one of the unique international coalition movements in the world. Devoted 
to the universal values of truth, justice and freedom and to the spirit of non-violence and reconciliation, this 
movement continues to attract and inspire the dedication and imagination of thousands of talented individuals 
across the globe. The talent, dedication and enthusiasm you and others bring to the support of the cause of 
the Tibetan people makes the worldwide Tibet movement one of the great movements of non-violence in our 
contemporary times. 

I have said this before and I would like to say this here once again. Soon after the conclusion of the Third 
International Tibet Support Group Conference held in May 2000 in Berlin, the minister of the Information Office 
of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China hosted a meeting of Tibet experts and party officials 
on 12 June 2000 in Beijing. At the meeting he told the participants, “The Tibet Support Group Conference, 
held some time back, openly proposed increasing the Groups’ effectiveness in Latin America and Africa. It is 
possible that they will make every effort to establish Tibet Support Groups in many Asian countries... The 
action plan of the third Tibet Support Group Conference was focused on strategy. It openly proposed 
international campaigns to obstruct or completely stop the Chinese government projects and joint-venture 
foreign investments that do not benefit the people of the Tibet Autonomous Region.” 

The seriousness with which the Chinese authorities take the activities of the Tibet Support Groups is indeed 
a tribute to the tireless efforts of many individuals spread across the globe. It is certainly an indication that the 
efforts of the worldwide Tibet movement have an impact on the policies of the Chinese authorities; policies 
that we hope will become increasingly more realistic, flexible and constructive. 

One positive outcome to which the Tibet Support Groups have contributed greatly is the two visits of the 
envoys of His Holiness the Dalai Lama to Beijing and Lhasa in the past year or so. We consider these visits a 
positive development and we certainly hope that they are the first in a series of visits that will set the stage for 
the creation of an atmosphere of mutual trust and goodwill for substantive negotiations on the future of the 
six million people of Tibet. We welcome this new development. The two envoys were pleased with the positive 
attitude adopted by the Chinese leaders and expressed their commitment to continue to pursue this process 
with the aim of bringing about substantive negotiations on the issue of Tibet. His Holiness the Dalai Lama 
instructed his envoys to leave no stone unturned to achieve this goal. 

On the part of the exile administration, we have taken decisive steps to demonstrate our sincerity in this 
process and to create a constructive political climate for the continuation of the present process of 
reconciliation. We have been fully aware that our appeal to Tibetan exiles and our supporters around the world 
to refrain from staging protest demonstrations during visits of Chinese leaders abroad and to adopt a non- 
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confrontational approach would cause a great deal of controversy. Nonetheless, despite the obvious risks and 
uncertainties inherent in the present process, it has been the assessment and decision of the Tibetan 
leadership that it was appropriate and timely to initiate these confidence-building measures. These initiatives 
have been clear and unambiguous demonstrations of our sincerity and honesty in the present engagement. 
Our appeal provoked some strong criticism among our friends and compatriots. I wish here to assure you of 
our sincere respect for those critical views expressed out of genuine concern for the Tibetan cause. I also 
assure you that we have taken note of these views with due seriousness and consideration. On the other hand, 
we could not and will not shy away from our responsibility in doing everything possible on our part to make 
the Middle-Way Approach succeed. Consequently we are determined to continue with the present course of 
promoting the process of dialogue in every way we can. 

However, I have no hesitation to say here that the international campaign for the realisation of genuine 
autonomy for the six million Tibetans must continue. As long as Tibet remains repressed and scarred by 
political coercion and intimidation and the Tibetans continue to face serious and imminent threat of extinction 
as a distinct people and culture, the Tibetan people will continue the struggle for fundamental rights and 
freedoms. I call here upon our friends throughout the world to continue to help us in our non-violent freedom 
struggle with renewed vigour and determination. Let us be clear here that the purpose and goal of the Middle- 
Way Approach is not to appease China. It is to achieve a mutually acceptable solution to the issue of Tibet 
that secures the basic rights and freedoms of the Tibetan people while safeguarding the sovereignty of the 
People’s Republic of China. 

We sincerely hope that President Hu Jintao and his colleagues will use the opportunity provided by His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama’s policy of reconciliation and dialogue to solve the issue of Tibet. Many world leaders 
have impressed upon the Chinese authorities that His Holiness the Dalai Lama is the key to solving China’s 
Tibet problem. We once again appeal to the new Chinese leaders to re-start serious negotiations. We believe 
that President Hu Jintao and his colleagues have the unique opportunity of preserving Tibet’s true personality 
within a confident, stable and prosperous People’s Republic of China. Such a solution would generate 
enormous goodwill for China. 

We also commend the Chinese authorities on the release of Takna Jigme Sangpo and Ngawang Sangdrol and 
providing them the opportunity to seek medical treatment in the West. We have also welcomed the release of 
Ngawang Chophel in 2001. Their release is a result of the sustained campaigns waged by the Tibet Support 
Groups but it also reflects a new sensitivity on the part of the Chinese leadership to international public 
opinion. 

While these actions are highly commendable and praiseworthy there are still some areas in the overall 
development strategy that China plans for Tibet which are of deep and abiding concern to the Tibetan people. 
One is obviously the Western China Development Programme. The Tibet component of this programme 
consists of 117 projects designed by the central government. Most of the projects are connected to improving 
infrastructure, laying of new roads, construction of dams for generating power, improving China’s capacity for 
information technology and construction of a new railway line connecting Lhasa with Golmud. China plans to 
lay three more railway lines connecting Lanzhou, Chengdu and Dali with Lhasa. 

The Central Tibetan Administration has repeatedly explained our concerns on this issue many times before. 
We Tibetans are not opposed to development projects that meet the genuine needs of the Tibetan people. 
However, all these present projects undertaken by the Chinese authorities are not geared towards meeting 
and fulfilling the genuine needs of the Tibetan people but are primarily designed to serve China’s political goals 
and purposes. 

Besides the big development projects, we have serious concerns on the continued violation and systematic 
abuse of the fundamental freedoms and rights of the Tibetan people. Big development projects cannot be a 
substitute for the enjoyment of civil liberties that are taken for granted in the rest of the world as a part and 
parcel of our very human existence. Suppressing a people, trying to wipe out every trace of their rich spiritual 
heritage which has defined and sustained their culture for over one thousand years and at the same time to 
expect loyalty from the very people you are suppressing is not only bad policy but is counter-productive and 
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short-sighted. If the Chinese authorities wish to win the loyalty and the respect of the Tibetan people then they 
must give the Tibetans the freedoms they have been brutally denied for these many years. 

There are some actions taken by the Chinese authorities in the recent past that are a source of deep concern. 
In the summer and autumn of 2001 Chinese authorities demolished one of the leading centres of Buddhist 
scholarship and practice. This centre was founded and managed by the respected Khenpo Jigme Phuntsok. 
The Serthar Institute in eastern Tibet attracted nearly 9,000 ordained and lay students, including about 1,000 
Chinese students from overseas and from Mainland China. The students were expelled and their dwellings 
torn down. Likewise, the arrest of Tulku Tenzin Delek and his attendants and the summary execution of 
Lobsang Dhondup without any attempt at free and fair trial provoked worldwide outrage. The recent action of 
the officials of the Chinese embassy in Nepal in actively instigating the deportation of 18 Tibetan refugees to 
Tibet has been condemned by governments around the world. 

Above all, I would like to use this forum to express our deep-seated concern on the fate of the young Panchen 
Lama who was recognised by His Holiness the Dalai Lama as the one and only authentic reincarnation of the 
10th Panchen Lama. China’s imposition of a false Panchen Lama is not only an affront to the spiritual beliefs 
of the Tibetan people but also reveals a total lack of respect for the spiritual underpinnings of an ancient 
culture. We appeal to the Chinese authorities to release Gendun Choekyi Nyima, the 11th Panchen Lama, and 
to grant Tashi Lhunpo Monastery the opportunity and freedom to provide the necessary education for the 
young Panchen Lama to carry out his spiritual responsibilities. In fact, we appeal to the Chinese authorities to 
release all political prisoners who are in prison for the simple reason that they dared to exercise their right to 
freedom of speech. 

Our concerns on the state of the environment in Tibet are still enormous. Besides being the world’s highest 
and largest plateau, Tibet is a fragile, integrated eco-system with abundant natural resources and one that 
exerts enormous influence on the weather patterns of Asia. Tibet is also the source of many of Asia’s major 
rivers which sustain the lives and livelihood of about 47 per cent of the Earth’s total human population. So 
what China does or does not do in Tibet has a direct impact on the daily lives of a vast majority of ordinary 
people in Asia. And it is our sincere hope that development projects China carries out in Tibet do not 
undermine the ability of the Tibetan plateau to sustain and renew itself. 

This is to inform you that on 5 September this year on the second anniversary of my swearing-in as the Kalon 
Tripa, I and my colleagues in the Kashag addressed a press conference at which we gave a progress report 
of our two years of administration to the Tibetan people. This is the first time I stand before the largest 
gathering of Tibet Support Groups since I had the privilege of being elected to the post of Kalon Tripa two 
years ago. And I take this opportunity to report to you some of the important issues my administration has 
been dealing with. 

The goal of any administration elected through the due process of law is to provide good governance. 
Because the world is a global village, thanks to the tremendous advances made in information technology, an 
administration need not be a territorial state to provide good governance to a community spread across 
international borders. And we are proud to say that because of the wise and far-sighted leadership provided 
by His Holiness the Dalai Lama we, the Tibetan exiles, have been able to establish a cohesive and united 
community with common aspirations and common goals. We are one of the few visible communities in our 
contemporary times to achieve this and this is no small accomplishment. 

We feel that we owe it to His Holiness the Dalai Lama and the six million Tibetan people who put their faith in 
him to strengthen and improve the quality of our administration. This is within our power to do so. We believe 
that an effective administration serviced by dedicated officers is the best long-life offering to present to His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama and of immense benefit to the Tibetan people. 

First, let me briefly state the central policy and the guiding principles of the Kashag. They are truth, non¬ 
violence and genuine democracy. Within these parameters, the Kashag has tried to introduce some basic 
reforms and changes in the functioning of the Tibetan administration in exile. These reforms include the 
implementation of the privatisation of Tibetan administration-run businesses. We believe no government has 
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any business in doing business. These reforms also include our continued emphasis on improving the quality 
of Tibetan education. The Kashag believes that an improved educational system which can produce an 
unlimited pool of committed and highly educated young Tibetans is the best investment we Tibetan refugees 
can make for the future of Tibet. We are also strengthening the infrastructure of the Tibetan settlements so 
that the settlements can attract and retain young and educated Tibetans who can find gainful employment. At 
the same time we have begun the process of introducing organic farming in the Tibetan settlements. The 
reforms also include making the local co-operatives self-sufficient and independent and empowering the local 
assemblies and creating the environment so that all settlement officers in future can be elected by the local 
Tibetans. Briefly these are some of the goals the Kashag has set for itself. Whether we succeed is another 
matter. The Tibetan community in exile will make a judgement on this a few years down the road. 

However, as His Holiness the Dalai Lama has repeatedly said when Tibet is given the freedom that meets with 
its just aspirations, the entire exile administration will be dismantled in deference to the government that would 
be freely elected by the majority will of the six million Tibetan people. At the same time we appeal to the 
worldwide Tibet movement to support the Middle-Way Approach of His Holiness the Dalai Lama, which is the 
Kashag’s central policy in our international efforts as unanimously recommended by the Assembly of the 
Tibetan People Deputies. We need your support in the realisation of the Middle-Way Approach which works 
towards genuine autonomy for Tibet so that the six million Tibetan people can preserve and promote their 
distinct cultural and spiritual heritage. 

These are some of the thoughts I wanted to share with you. In conclusion let me reiterate the deep 
appreciation of the Tibetan people to all the Tibet supporters. /4s a measure of our appreciation I take this 
opportunity to inform you that the agenda of this conference has been shaped entirely on the suggestions 
expressed by representatives of various Tibet Support Groups during the prepcom meeting held in New Delhi 
last year. This is your conference and the present involvement of the Central Tibetan Administration is that of 
merely a facilitator. In future, if the Tibet Support Groups decide to organise your own conference you are 
most welcome to do so. The Central Tibetan Administration if needed will be happy to provide whatever 
assistance required from us. In conclusion, I would like to thank the President and the Vice-President of the 
Senate of the Parliament of the Czech Republic for allowing the conference to be organised under its 
auspices. This is the first time that a vital component of any legislative body in the world has so publicly and 
so courageously identified itself with the worldwide Tibet movement. This means a great deal to all the 
supporters of the non-violent struggle of the Tibetan people and will certainly encourage more people to 
pursue non-violent methods of conflict resolution. I would also like to express our appreciation to the 
government of the Czech Republic for allowing us to hold the conference in the historic city of Prague, 
regardless of strong protests from the Chinese embassy in Prague. 

I would like to express our deep appreciation to the Friedrich-Naumann Foundation and Forum 2000 for 
collaborating in making this conference possible. In particular the Tibetan people owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the Friedrich-Naumann Foundation for financing this fourth conference. The Foundation had 
already supported and financed the second and third conference held in Bonn and Berlin in 1996 and 2000. 
The support and enthusiasm of the leadership and staff of the Foundation have enabled us once again to 
bring together friends and supporters from all over to world to brainstorm on how best we can bring hope 
and happiness to the long-suffering people of Tibet. For all this, on behalf of the Kashag, I would like to say 
thank you. 

19 October 2003 
Prague 
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TIN NEWS-IN-BRIEF 


29 APRIL 2003 


SARS - Tibet Autonomous Region increasingly sealed off 


No cases of the potentially lethal viral infection known as ‘Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome’ (SARS) have been 
recorded in the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) so far, but the efforts by the authorities to prevent the disease, 
also known as ‘atypical pneumonia’, of spreading on the Tibetan plateau, have led to drastic measures paralysing 
movement in the region. The implications of this situation on the economic development of the region are 
potentially disastrous. 
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The TAR and Qinghai, traditionally known as the Amdo 
region of Tibet, are believed to be the two last provinces of 
China where no cases of SARS are known, which has 
gained Tibet the reputation in mainland China of being a 
sanctuary from the disease. The Chinese authorities 
reassuringly claim that the low concentration of oxygen 
and high level of UV radiation, both contingent upon the 
altitude of the Tibetan plateau, are likely to prevent the 
spread of the virus. Experts though, warn that the 
notoriously poor hygienic conditions prevailing in the 
region may outweigh these natural obstacles, once a few 
cases of the infection have reached the plateau. 

Far from trusting the inhospitable natural condition of Tibet 
to alone cope with the dangerous virus, the Chinese 
authorities themselves have lately taken drastic measures 
to prevent its spread. Since Sunday 27 April all 
international flights into and out of the TAR have been 
stopped. The last flights from Kathmandu reportedly 
reached Lhasa International Airport in Gonkar on Saturday 
26 April. All border-crossing points were also completely 
sealed off during the course of Saturday. Official 
communiques explained these measures as necessary to 
prevent a spread of the virus from China into Nepal. The 
Chinese embassy in Kathmandu stopped delivering visas 
for Tibet on Thursday evening, though a few people were 
allowed to pick up their visas on Friday. Trucks carrying 
supplies into the TAR are reportedly being stopped at the 
province’s border. Goods like rice and other products, 
including foods that are not produced in the TAR and are 
normally transported by road from mainland China, are not 
reaching Lhasa anymore. 


province - SARS is believed to have an incubation period 
of less than ten days. Flowever, since there are no 
quarantine facilities in the TAR, arriving passengers are 
currently isolated in hotel rooms in Lhasa. It is not known 
whether such quarantine measures are also being 
imposed on passengers arriving from other destinations, 
but reports indicate that most inland flights might be 
cancelled from tomorrow (30 April). 

Notwithstanding official communiques identifying the 
danger of SARS as coming from outside the TAR, strong 
travel restrictions have been imposed within the province 
itself, nurturing perceptions that the authorities might fear 
panic and unrest in this potentially tense situation, as 
much as the spread of the disease. Roadblocks have been 
installed along the major roads in the TAR, preventing the 
flow of goods and people. It is, for instance, currently 
impossible to reach Lhasa from the eastern prefecture city 
of Chamdo. The fact that visas delivered recently in 
Kathmandu authorised foreigners only to a short stay in 
the TAR have generated similar perceptions. 

In Lhasa no drastic coercive measures seem to have been 
imposed on the population so far. Radio, posters and 
television features exhort people to practice sports in 
order to stay healthy. They also advise against visits to 
public places like restaurants and discourage private 
gatherings. Families celebrating marriage parties were 
advised by neighbourhood authorities not to invite 
relatives living in another part of the town. The fear of a 
coming shortage of consumer goods has led Lhasa 
dwellers to start hoarding these products. 


Many internal Chinese flights from and into the TAR were 
still operating today. While but a few people recently 
boarded planes to the Chinese mainland, aircrafts carrying 
a limited number of groups hoping to find a safe haven in 
Tibet were recorded in the last few days. The Chengdu- 
Lhasa route is the most frequented air route between the 
mainland and the Tibetan plateau. The local authorities 
reacted by imposing a quarantine of 10 days on all 
passengers arriving from Chengdu, the capital of Sichuan 


While the period after the end of the winter in April-May is 
normally the time when tourists and professional 
expatriates arrive in the TAR, they are conspicuously 
absent this year. Foreigners travelling to Tibet for 
professional reasons were given notice that they would not 
be allowed to enter the TAR under the current regulations, 
even if in possession of valid documents. They were 
informed that their visas were not cancelled but their entry 
delayed, and notified that they could resume their work as 
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soon as the health authorities can guarantee their safety. A 
few of those who had already reached Lhasa have 
managed to leave the region in the course of last week. 
International projects are said to have been delayed or 
postponed. Some foreign tourists who could not get a 
flight out of the TAR late last week are now waiting for the 
next opportunity to leave. 

Though it is too early to seriously assess the effects of the 
current situation on life in the TAR, it is certain that, should 
the crisis continue for even a few weeks, its consequences 
on the local economy will be disastrous. In particular 
tourism, which the authorities intend to make the ‘staple 
industry’ of the TAR as well as of most parts of Tibet, is 
likely to experience a very serious setback this year. 


Furthermore manufacturing and trade activities are likely to 
collapse soon, depending as they do on the continuous 
supply of goods and machines from, and markets in, 
mainland China. The current situation illustrates the 
weakness and vulnerability of the much-publicised 
economic growth in the TAR with its subordinate position 
to mainland China. Instead of developing a reasonably 
diversified economic autonomy in the TAR, the model of 
development currently practiced relies totally on 
transportation arteries from mainland China, which have 
now turned into potential infection channels. The current 
severing of the TAR’s physical links to China may 
asphyxiate economic growth and thus potentially alienate 
the relatively prosperous urban elite, on which Beijing’s 
plans for political ‘stability’ rely. 


TESTIMONY 


SARS: Notes from the Tibet Autonomous Region 

The following are two slightly edited first hand-accounts of the situation during the SARS crisis in Spring 2003 written by 
Western observers. 

1. Account 

“It is late afternoon on a fine spring day in Lhasa, and I’ve gone to mail a letter at the post office, just up the road from the Potala Palace. 

The three-hour lunch break has just ended. Usually, at this time of day, most government offices are still deserted. But today the post office 
is bustling. The queue at the Express Mail counter stretches down the corridor, past the souvenir stamps and stuffed yaks. Grandmothers 
and young, hip businessmen vie for space and ballpoint pens at the service desk, edging their way closer to the haggard women behind 
the counter. These customers push bulky envelopes toward the post office workers, whose tired eyes peer out from behind white surgical 
masks. The building itself smells of juniper, bitter herbs, and toxic chemical disinfectant. 

“I soon realize that all of these customers are not sending letters, but are rather transforming China Post into a courier of protection and 
epidemic prevention from the Tibet Autonomous Region - one of the only places in China where the number of reported or suspected 
SARS cases is still zero - to those less fortunate cities and townships of inner China. These Tibetans and Chinese residents of Lhasa are 
sending off Tibetan incense and protective amulets as well as Tibetan "precious pills" by the ton, as quickly as they can, to friends and 
relatives in other corners of the Motherland. 

“I overhear stories about the inflated prices of Tibetan incense - a problem as Tibetans prepare for Saka Dawa, the most holy month of 
their lunar calendar, a time for ritual and merit-making. A pair of Tibetan women, young mothers in their early thirties, chat about the 
traditional Chinese anti-viral medicines that are now being given to their young children each day after school lunch. Two old men, each 
carrying a prayer wheel, whisper the names of Tibetan Buddhist lamas and traditional Tibetan doctors who are said to make the most 
potent protection amulets. A woman stares out at the swiftly moving clouds of a gathering storm, and, here in the public domain, invokes 
the Dalai Lama. “He must be sending prayers to cleanse Tibet and keep us safe,” she says. Indeed, the weather on the Tibetan Plateau 
has been erratic since March, when SARS became a global phenomenon and when the Chinese government began to recognize the extent 
of this new disease’s grip on its cities. Many Tibetans I know attribute this vacillation between snow and hail, wind and sun as not merely 
“natural” but rather as divinely inspired purification. 

“One of the most interesting aspects of the SARS phenomenon in Tibet has been the proliferation of these hand-made protection amulets 
(Tib:sung-wa). Even good Communist Party officials are wearing them. Throughout Tibet, there has been a show of' “superstitious” solidarity 
that, to me, marks a welcome alternative to the big business of ready-made Tibetan medicines and gives rise to an interesting counter¬ 
narrative to biomedical epidemic prevention, in some ways lending a new meaning to the notion of” public health.” In the past few weeks, 

I’ve begun to collect these hand-made bundles of herbs, blessed with prayers and wrapped beautifully in silk, that have been prepared by 
various Tibetan doctor friends. The amulets are meant to be fastened around one’s neck with silk blessing cords. Tibetan doctors and lay 
people advise to not to let these amulets touch the skin, and to smell these potent nosegays each morning, before eating or drinking. 
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Likewise, the run on Tibetan incense began, so some Lhasa friends tell me, after it was discovered that one of the few regions of 
Guangdong that was not plagued by SARS was a township in which a Tibetan doctor lived and worked. He had recommended the use of 
incense as a protection against the spread of this disease. 

"Along with all of this is the notion, popular among lay people and doctors here in Tibet, that the SARS virus cannot live on the high Plateau, 
or has a very difficult time surviving, due to the Tibetan sun, the power of ultra-violet rays on the roof of the world. The intensity and drama 
of this Tibetan landscape - its rarefied oxygen and potent herbs - conjures a possibility of protection from SARS that exists alongside all 
the corona- and retro-virus theories, the proliferation of surgical masks on the streets, the mandates to hand washing, the threats of 
contagion and quarantines, and the criminalization of anyone who does not report someone who they think has SARS symptoms. The 
Chinese government has closed the border between Nepal and the TAR - claiming that Nepal does have SARS, even though the Nepali 
government and the World Health Organization argue differently - and has stopped all foreigners as well as Chinese tour groups from 
entering the TAR, ostensibly to “save” Tibet from this new disease. However, daily plane loads of private Chinese citizens and"individual” 
Chinese tourists continue to arrive at the Lhasa airport from inner China, mostly via Chengdu. Road traffic between the TAR and other 
Chinese provinces remain open, though one must endure having one’s vehicle sprayed with chemicals and one’s temperature taken at a 
multitude of checkpoints. 

"It is rumoured that those Chinese who are making their way to Tibet are coming in search of SARS salvation. Yet again, Tibet is configured 
as an otherworldly place, somehow capable of transcending suffering and immune to epidemics - or at least holding the possibility of 
salvation from this new sickness. Indeed, here in Tibet, protection for the body and soul comes in many forms, but I am wondering and 
wandering with a greater awareness of what this quest for safety means for the people of Tibet as well as their Chinese compatriots here 
in Lhasa, this “place of the gods. ” 


2. Account 

“I drove out of Lhasa to Kathmandu. On the ride to the border, our car was sprayed with chemicals four times, and my driver and I both 
had our temperatures taken (under the arm) several times, particularly strictly in Nyalam. There was hardly anyone at the border, and things 
went relatively smoothly at customs. I had to fill out two different forms that said I did not have a fever, cough, etc. 

(...) 

“There is a fair amount of uncertainty, even at the level of the TAR health bureau, about what the future will bring. Through the TAR and 
Lhasa health bureaus, there are “fever clinics” set up at all hospitals in Lhasa, and People’s Hospital Number 2 has been designated as 
the place to send SARS or suspected SARS cases. There has been massive surveillance and spraying at all hotels, and a couple of hotels 
have been told to close for the time being. There are signs about SARS prevention; but only in English and Chinese. They have not officially 
implemented any fines for spitting or defecating in the streets, but there is talk of this. 

"The PSB, Health Bureaus and the Foreign Affairs Office have asked/told all foreign projects to suspend their training or other activities for 
the indefinite future, and it is really difficult right now to get anyone from Lhasa (e.g. doctors to run a rural health training) to go to rural 
areas - a good and bad thing, given various levels of unmet health care needs in rural areas, and the already strained relationship between 
city and country in this respect. 

“There has also been some friction, so the rumours go, between how Beijing is telling Tibet to handle the situation, and how Tibet would 
like to handle it. I have heard that delegations from the TAR and Lhasa health bureaus asked Beijing in early March to close off the TAR to 
domestic tourism. But Beijing did not comply. I have heard about people being turned back from coming into the TAR by road, but mostly 
Tibetans - people trying to visit family members or do business from Kham or Amdo. (...) Tibet University has cancelled its summer 
courses (...) though they have not asked foreign students or teachers to leave the TAR. ” 
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TIN NEWS-IN-BRIEF 


SARS update - Traffic in the TAR resumes under strict security measures 


Traffic is gradually returning to the roads of the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) with certain restrictions and 
security measures still in place. Twenty-two security checkpoints are reported to have been installed along the 
Qinghai-Tibet highway, the Sichuan-Tibet highway and the China-Nepal highway alone; the main terrestrial traffic 
arteries into and out of the TAR. Further checkpoints have been installed on secondary roads. 


Travellers have reported being stopped at checkpoints 
about every 50 kilometres, at which passengers are 
subjected to body temperature tests; vehicles and their 
loads are sprayed with aerosol disinfectant. Similar 
measures are being applied at the entrances to several 
towns. Trucks which had been banned from entering 
Lhasa for several days can now be seen again in the 
streets, though still in smaller numbers than is normal, as 
this is the time of year when there is typically a resurgence 
of passenger and goods traffic. 

This is also the beginning of the pilgrimage season in 
Tibet. Despite the SARS emergency, the number of 
Tibetans who have decided to undertake a pilgrimage has 
not decreased this year, though their journeys are likely to 
be much slower. Pilgrims can be observed at many 
checkpoints, patiently enduring medical checks. A pilgrim 
encampment is forming close to Namtso-lake, about 100 
kilometres north of Lhasa. This year, the lake is a major 
pilgrim destination connected to the festival of Saga Dawa 
(the anniversary of the birth, death and enlightenment of 
the Buddha), which will take place in June. 

At the climax of the SARS-crisis, the authorities in Lhasa 
had declared that inbound flights from Gonkar Airport 
close to the Tibetan capital would be cancelled. While this 
regulation seems not to have been implemented, the 
number of arriving passengers is said to have declined 
considerably. The temperatures of inbound passengers 
are systematically checked using manual infra-red 
thermometers sent by the Civil Aviation Administration of 
China. These instruments emit an acoustic signal when 
they detect abnormal body temperature. Anyone whose 
body temperature sets off the alarm is tested again with a 


conventional thermometer. 

Most foreigners have left Lhasa except for a few 
backpackers. The borders are still closed for tourism and 
an official declaration has stated that they will remain so 
for at least one month. Chinese tourists are also largely 
absent. 

From 01 to 07 May, an anti-SARS work supervision group 
sent by the central government (State Council) inspected 
various hospitals, traffic hubs, medical centres and 
pharmaceutical stores, as well as some residential areas in 
Lhasa City and Lhoka Prefecture. The supervision group is 
said to have generated considerable agitation among local 
cadres. Most people in administrative offices wear 
protection masks. 

Zhao Bingli, head of the supervision group and deputy 
minister of the State Population and Family Planning 
Commission, said that the party committee and 
government of Tibet intend to “keep the SARS virus out of 
the gate of Tibet”. He also admitted that, due to the poor 
medical infrastructure in the TAR, with extremely limited 
medical resources and “short supply and relatively low 
quality” of medical personnel, should the epidemic enter 
Tibet, “the consequences will be too ghastly to 
contemplate”. There are no known cases of SARS so far in 
the TAR. Other Tibetan regions seem also to have been 
spared to date. Two alleged cases have been reported, 
one at a military hospital and the other at the Minorities 
University, both in Xining, the capital of Qinghai province 
(known to Tibetans traditionally as Amdo), but these have 
not been confirmed and therefore do not appear in official 
statistics. 


TIN NEWS-IN-BRIEF 


Tibet - Nepal border to reopen on 1 July 2003 

Sources emanating from the Chinese embassy in Kathmandu state that the Nepal-Tibet border will be reopened 
on 01 July 2003. 

The People’s Republic of China (PRC) stopped flights 
between Lhasa and Kathmandu on 27 April 2003 as part of 
a catalogue of measures to Prevent Severe Acute 


Respiratory Syndrome (SARS) from entering Tibet (see TIN 
News Update 29 April 2003 ‘SARS-Tibet Autonomous 
Region increasingly sealed off’). According to official 
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reports, no cases of the illness have been recorded in the 
Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR). There have been 
sporadic reports of cases in Tibetan regions outside the 
TAR, most notably in Qinghai, but these reports have not 
been confirmed. The epidemic has claimed 340 lives in 
mainland China and 286 in Hong Kong to date. 

For one to two weeks traffic into and out of the TAR was 
virtually stopped. Traffic within the TAR has been subject 
to stringent controls since the beginning of the crisis (see 
TIN News Update 13 May 2003 ‘SARS Update - Traffic 
in the TAR resumes under strict security 
measures’).The authorities in Beijing are known to have 
been particularly concerned to prevent an outbreak of the 
virus in the TAR. High-level delegations were sent to Lhasa 


and other regions within the TAR to oversee the thorough 
implementation of measures against the disease. Official 
statements mentioned that an outbreak of SARS in the 
TAR would be “disastrous”, acknowledging the weakness 
of the health care infrastructure in Tibet. 

Tourist agencies in Kathmandu had been notified by the 
TAR authorities that the region would continue to be 
closed to tourism until the epidemic could be considered 
as having been brought under control. The agencies were 
unofficially told that restrictions on tourism would remain 
at least until July. 

China intends to make tourism the ‘staple industry’ of the 
TAR and other Tibetan areas of the PRC. 


Indo-Tibetan border issue 


TIN NEWS UPDATE 



Historical trade route to re-open - Careful Sino-lndian rapprochement 


Indian Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee returned on 27June 2003 from a six-day visit to China. Several 
agreements were signed during the visit that attempt to address the most crucial matter of contention between 
both countries over the last half a century, their manner of co-existence in the Tibet-Himalayan region. One of the 
agreements, which reiterates that India “recognises that the Tibet Autonomous Region is part of the territory of 
the People’s Republic of China”, attracted much public attention, but is not, in fact, a departure from former 
policies towards the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan refugees in India. A further agreement, stating that high-level 
envoys from both countries will foster “the framework of a boundary settlement”, indicates that little actual 
progress has been made in this regard so far. The most substantial agreement facilitates visa procedures for 
short-term trade and announces the re-opening of the Tibet-lndia trade route, via the Nathu La pass, which 
separates the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) from the Indian state of Sikkim. This potentially means a boost for 
local economies in the TAR and North East India. Unlike India’s reiterated statement on the status of Tibet, the 
agreement falls short of formally recognising Sikkim as a part of India. However, it tacitly acknowledges India’s 
control over the former Himalayan principality. These developments could indicate that both countries are 
gradually moving towards a revival of the once intense cross-border trade relationships and thereby ultimately 
towards a solution to the border dispute based on the existing situation. It remains to be seen how this will impact 
future developments of the Tibetan question. 


“History should be respected” 

After India’s independence in 1947 and the emergence of 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC) in 1949, both 
countries regarded themselves as leaders of an 
emancipated developing world and strained to develop a 
cooperative rather than a competitive relationship. 
However, their deeply divergent views on Tibet and the 
Himalayan region proved to be a major obstacle. Whereas 
both countries made ‘respect for history’ the leitmotif of 
their policies in the region, they appeared to have different 
interpretations of what this actually meant. India sought a 
modus vivendi on the basis of the then existing status quo, 


while China claimed what it perceived as its ‘historical 
rights’ over the region. China was particularly resentful of 
the tripartite convention held between Chinese, British- 
Indian and Tibetan delegates in the North Indian hill-station 
of Simla in 1914. The convention established a fuzzy 
autonomous status for Tibet and defined its border with 
India widely on the basis of British surveys. China never 
ratified the treaty. By 1949, the PRC claimed all Tibetan 
territories as Chinese. This claim included the Aksai Chin in 
the western sector of the Indo-Tibetan border, a vast but 
uninhabited region used by bothTibetan and Ladakhi 
nomads as summer pasture, and set the border in the 
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The former Tibetan border post in Chumbi © Tibet Foundation 


eastern sector at the foot of the Himalayas rather than on 
the British established MacMahon-Line, which runs 
through the peaks. 

In 1950-51, the advance of the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) ended Tibet’s de facto independence. India remained 
relatively passive during this episode, and Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru tried to accommodate China by signing a 
treaty in 1954 that acknowledged Tibet as part of China. 
The treaty stipulated the establishment of an Indian 
consulate inLhasa and the practice of border trade, but it 
failed to demarcate the border since India refused to 
accommodate Chinese territorial claims. Nehru was heavily 
criticised for having ‘sacrificed Tibet on the altar of the 
Sino-lndian friendship’ without any real gains for India. 

Indeed, China maintained its claims which were best 
expressed by the then Chinese foreign minister Zhou Enlai, 
who is quoted as saying “Tibet is China’s right hand and 
Ladakh, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and the North East Frontier 
Agency (NEFA) (i.e. the five regions, countries and former 
principalities on the southern slopes of the Himalayas, 
NEFA being today’s Indian state Arunachal Pradesh) are 
this hand’s fingers”. Relations between the two countries 
first hit a low point as the Chinese repression of the Tibetan 
uprising of March 1959 caused considerable concern in 
India and the Dalai Lama, together with a substantial 
number of Tibetan refugees, took asylum in India. China’s 
subsequent closure of the Indo-Tibetan borders and its 
refusal for several years to let Tibetan Muslims of Indian 
origin leave Tibet, as they were entitled to by the treaty of 
1954, brought bilateral relations even lower. The secret 
construction by China of a strategic road through the Aksai 
Chin between Tibet and Xinjiang ultimately led to the Sino- 


lndian border war of 1962. In the course of the war, the 
PLA, which faced ill-equipped and unprepared Indian 
troops, realised parts of China’s territorial claims, in 
particular complete control over the Aksai Chin. 

Further complications arose in 1974-5, when Sikkim was 
annexed by India. The principality had been a British 
protectorate since the end of the 19th century and then an 
Indian protectorate after 1947. India’s intervention occurred 
in the context of a civil-war-like situation in Sikkim. Though 
at the margin of the framework defined by international law, 
the accession of Sikkim to the Indian Union was later 
endorsed by the democratically elected Sikkimese 
parliament. Until the end of the 19th century, Sikkim had 
been a tributary state to Tibet, which apparently provides 
the basis for China’s particular interest in it. China has 
refused to accept the legality of India’s ‘occupation’ of 
Sikkim. Sikkim is still listed as a separate independent state 
on the website of the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
with the description: “The Chinese Government does not 
recognize India’s illegal annexation of Sikkim.” 

“Sorting out controversial issues” and 
“economic intercourse” 

Vajpayee’s visit to China, the first by an Indian Prime 
Minister in a decade, explicitly aimed to establish common 
ground between the two countries and ultimately to resolve 
existing differences. India and China have now concluded 
a series of agreements which affirm these intentions, but in 
themselves do not yet solve the existing problems. The 
declaration that Tibet is a part of China is merely a 
reiteration of what has been official Indian policy since 
1954. India granted asylum to the Dalai Lama in 1959 
under the condition that he would refrain from ‘political 
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activities’. In an initial reaction to Vajpayee’s statement, 
Tashi Wangdi, representative of the Dalai Lama in the 
Indian capital New Delhi, states “India’s position is known 
to us (...) we have enjoyed full freedom here (...) Prime 
Minister Vajpayee (...) has been speaking on Tibet for 50 
years now and he knows the issue very well. We are sure he 
will keep in mind the interests of all (...) we don’t feel 
nervous about it”. Long term advocates of the Tibetan 
cause, like defence minister George Fernandes, occupy 
high posts in Vajpayee’s government. 

The re-opening of the Nathu La pass has been demanded 
by the local authorities in Sikkim, the bordering Darjeeling 
Autonomous Hill Council and the TAR since the 1980s. 
However, India and China rejected the demand for many 
years due to strategic and political considerations. While 
Beijing feared an implicit recognition of Sikkim as Indian 
territory, TIN sources mention that security advisers in New 
Delhi warned against opening an ‘invasion route’ into a 
region perceived as militarily vulnerable. In the TAR, the 
demand has often been reiterated in recent years in 
connection with the development of tourism, which the 
authorities have earmarked as a future ‘staple industry’. 
The Kalimpong-Lhasa route is about one third shorter than 
the Kathmandu-Lhasa axis that currently links Tibet with 
South Asia and it is geographically more easily accessible. 
Historically, this trade route and its extension to the port of 
Calcutta (Kolkotta) in the Bay of Bengal have generated 
considerable wealth inCentral Tibet and north east India. 
Its closure in 1959 created dead-ends on both sides of the 
border and marked the beginning of a period of economic 
regression. In a recent article in “Ethno-National Studies” 
the Chinese economist Wu Jianguo argued that the 
development of Tibet’s border trade and opening up of 
South Asian markets would be beneficial to the TAR’s 
development as well as to the “adjustment of Tibet’s 
industrial structure and development of new industries”. 
The author also stipulates that the opening would “have 
great significance for getting Tibet a leap over 
development” and would transform Tibet into a “bridge” for 
the transfer of goods from inner China to South Asia. 

The new agreements also mention the eventuality of 
opening further crossing points in other parts of the Tibet- 
India border. The region of Ladakh in North West India 
would be one possible candidate. Though the potential for 
trade would be limited in Ladakh, the Kailash region, one of 
the most popular tourism spots in the TAR, is much easier 
to access from Ladakh than from Lhasa or Nepal. This 
would open opportunities for the development of tourism in 
Western Tibet, particularly since Kailash is considered a 
holy mountain by Hindus and a growing number of Indians 
wish to visit the region for pilgrimage. 

The potential economic benefits for the Tibet-Himalayan 
region from an opening of the borders is obvious. On a 


political level, future cross-border economic intercourse 
would also create incentives for the establishment of a 
permanent and mutually agreed border demarcation. In an 
interview with the Indian newspaper “The Hindu” Chinese 
Prime Minister Wen Jiabao made conciliatory statements 
about a possible future settlement of the border dispute on 
the basis of “reciprocal adjustments”. This raises the 
question of which adjustments might be realistic. 


In the West sector of the border, the likelihood that China 
would give up the Aksai Chin, a region which it considers 
as strategically vital, does not appear realistic. In the East 
sector, China made only small territorial gains in 1962, but 
it has consistently refused to accept the MacMahon line. It 
appears thus that, having achieved its most important 
strategic goals already in 1962, China’s persistent demand 
for a border settlement has more to do with the political- 
symbolic value of ‘regaining face’ after what Wen Jiabao 
called in another interview on 23June the “aggression and 
humiliation” which “the Chinese nation (...) suffered (...) to 
the fullest extent” (an allusion to China’s perception of its 
historical treatment in the region in the British colonial 
period). A mutually acceptable final border settlement is 
therefore unlikely to be anything else but a mere 
acknowledgement of existing facts. 



It is remarkable that China holds up the fiction of an 
independent Sikkim, but does not raise territorial claims to 
any part of the former Himalayan principality. Sikkim, 
though very conscious of its cultural and historic 
specificity, has a democratically elected government that 
fully supports the integration of the state within India. In 
Sikkim itself, the demand for an ‘independent Sikkim’ is, in 
any event, marginal. Seen in this perspective, China’s 
refusal to acknowledge the integration of Sikkim within 
India appears as a bargaining point for future Sino-lndian 
negotiations on a permanent border settlement, particularly 
since the occupation of the Aksai Chin by China in 1962 
created wounds in India that still have not fully healed. 
Furthermore, China’s persistence on Sikkim might be a 
means of maintaining pressure on India regarding its 
harbouring of the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan refugees, 
particularly the Karmapa whose main monastery outside 
Tibet is in Sikkim. Since his arrival in India in 2000, the 
Karmapa has not been given authorisation to travel to 
Sikkim by the Indian authorities, despite invitations from 
the Sikkimese State government. 


China seems to be acting according to the strategy 
outlined by Wu Jianguo in his article: “Since India is 
carrying out two different kinds of strategies [(i.e. 
confirming China’s claim on Tibet while harbouring the 
Dalai Lama)], it would be helpful for seeking common 
ground while reserving differences,and for creating a good 
atmosphere for sorting outcontroversial issues to develop 
bilateral trade and economical intercourse. ” 
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WHAT HAPPENED SUBSEQUENTLY 


The Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs took down the mention of Sikkim being an independent state from its 
website. During 2004, Indian and Chinese frontier troops attended each other’s national celebrations at each 
other’s border post. Chinese and Indian troops held common manoeuvres. Several rounds of meetings were held 
between the Chinese and Indian authorities to find a border settlement and negotiate the details of the re-opening 
of the Natu-la pass. But so far (November 2004) no formal agreement has been reached. 


DOCUMENT 


Mixed reactions 

The Sino-lndian agreement of principle to re-open border trade across Sikkim, via the Nathu La pass between 
India and Tibet, generated a great deal of reaction in the Indian press. This ranged from enthusiasm about the 
resurrection of an ancestral link between south and east/central Asia and beneficial economic prospects, and 
the reification of deep-seated fears of a military aggressive China from which nothing good is to be expected. 
The following presents examples of such reactions. 

Routes of promise (abridged) 

by Kalyan Chaudhuri (Source: http://flonnet.com/fl2014/stories/20030718005201800.htm) 

The agreement reached between India and China to reopen the historic trade route through Nathu La (pass) 
in eastern Sikkim has generated jubilation in the State. Welcoming it, Sikkim Chief Minister Pawan Kumar 
Chamling said: “The decision has fulfilled one of Sikkim’s long-standing demands. A number of advantages 
would flow out of the decision to reopen the trade route through Sikkim. As far as Sikkim is concerned, the 
reopening of the trade route, said to be a branch of the ancient Silk Route, will give a major boost to tourism 
and increase commercial and export-oriented activities in the region. Sikkim would celebrate the opening of 
the 14,000-ft Nathu La on a grand scale.” Meanwhile, a press release from the Sikkim government said: 
“China’s decision to recognise Sikkim implicitly as a part of India will not only remove a long-standing irritant 
in bilateral relations, but also dramatically raise the level of comfort in New Delhi about intensified relations 
with Beijing.” 

(...) 

With political tension between India and China easing, diplomats of both the countries feel that reopening all 
the traditional trade routes along India and China’s Tibet Autonomous Region will improve relations further. 
With this purpose, India approached China in 1990 to revive the traditional border trade routes. An accord was 
signed on July 1, 1992, and within a month an old Indo-Tibetan trade route was reopened. This route, running 
from Dharachula in Pithoragarh district of Uttar Pradesh to Taklakot in Purang district of Tibet, passes through 
the 5,200-metre Lipu Lekh pass at the India-Tibet-Nepal trijunction. Initially the Defence Ministry raised 
objections on tactical grounds, but the Indian government flashed a green signal in pursuit of the larger 
diplomatic objective of opening up to China. In early 1993, another route, running from Joshimath to Tibet 
through Dharma Pass via Manasarovar, was reopened. 

The route through Kalimpong, said to be the most convenient one, remains closed. On March 1, 1993, West 
Bengal Chief Minister Jyoti Basu wrote to Prime Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao, suggesting the reopening of the 
Kalimpong-Lhasa route via Jelep La. The Chief Minister wrote: “I understand that very recently a team from 
the External Affairs Ministry visited Beijing where the modalities for border trade between India and China 
were formalised. The State government is extremely happy that once again trade between the two countries 
is going to be opened. However, it appears that only Nathu La in Sikkim will be utilised for this purpose. If the 
historical perspective under which trade between Tibet and India flourished in the pre-1962 period is 
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considered, it may be noted that Kalimpong, a sub-divisional headquarters of Darjeeling district of West 
Bengal, was the centre. The entry point for the imports and exports of goods and commodities was Jelep La, 
which was connected to Kalimpong. Along with Nathu La in Sikkim, Jelep La in West Bengal also [ought to] 
be considered as a point through which trade between the two countries can be conducted. I will be happy 
if the route through Jelep La is opened again. This will immensely benefit not only the people of Kalimpong 
but also the entire hill population of Darjeeling district and provide an impetus to economic activity.” 

(...) 

Compared to the Pithoragarh-Taklakot route, the routes passing through Nathu La in Sikkim and Jelep La in 
Kalimpong are convenient ones. Since there are motorable roads both from Gangtok and Kalimpong on the 
Indian side and well-maintained roads on the other side of the border, any product or goods including heavy 
items could be transported to Lhasa in two days. Nathu La is 50 km from Gangtok and is connected by a wide 
road that is maintained by the Indian Army. The distance between Kalimpong and Jelep La is not more than 
70 km. The reopening of trade routes along the India-China border will help make Sikkim a dry port, and 
Siliguri in northern Bengal a major trade centre. “The reopening of the border post will open up markets on 
both sides,” said Indian Chamber of Commerce secretary-general Nazeeb Arif. “It will cost Beijing much less 
to transport goods from its eastern and southern shores to Tibet through the Bay of Bengal, Kolkata and 
northern Bengal.” At present, Chinese goods reach the Tibet Autonomous Region through the mountainous 
Beijing-Lhasa stretch, which makes for a gruelling trip. 

Should the old Silk Route be reopened, the Kolkata-Lhasa trade link can be activated, spurring economic 
activity across the eastern hinterland. Trading across the Silk Route is likely to shorten distances and cut 
transportation costs sharply. A study sponsored by the Asian Development Bank (ADB) said that after the 
reopening of the trade route through Nathu La, trade with countries of South Asia and South-East Asia was 
expected to improve the region’s economy, with the trade turnover increasing by at least five times. “If China 
is taken into consideration, our economy may witness a 10-fold increase,” said Nazeeb Arif. The Chairman of 
the Kolkata Port Trust, A K Chanda, said: “The reopening of the Kolkata-Lhasa route will be a dream come 
true. An upsurge in traffic levels in the east will have a positive impact on not only the Kolkata Port Trust’s 
twin-dock systems, but across other east Indian ports as the trade volumes are bound to be huge.” 


India’s Dragon delusions (abridged) 

By Mohan Malik (Source: Asia Times, 17 October 2003) 

In Sino-lndian relations, the more things change, the more they remain the same. One day after Foreign 
Secretary Kanwal Sibal beamed with joy on the eve of Atal Bihari Vajpayee-Wen Jiabao prime ministerial talks 
in Bali while waving a computer printout to the Indian media showing the removal of Sikkim from the list of 
countries from China’s official website, interpreting it to signal a change in Beijing’s policy over Sikkim and a 
new era of “peace in our time (a la Neville Chamberlain), Chinese Foreign Ministry spokesperson Zhang Qiyue 
vehemently denied any such interpretation. 

She insisted that Sikkim - which India and China claim - was an issue still to be determined by historical facts 
and hoped that it would be “resolved gradually”. Zhang’s refusal to confirm Sibal’s optimism showed the 
Vajpayee government as gullible and in poor light. This was a repeat performance by the Chinese Foreign 
Ministry, which had earlier denied China’s acceptance of Sikkim as part of India soon after Vajpayee’s talks 
with his counterpart in Beijing in June and India’s reiteration of its stand on Tibet as China’s integral part. 

Worse, the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) embarrassed Vajpayee by intruding deep into Arunachal Pradesh 
and torturing a group of Indian security personnel it had arrested and disarmed even as Vajpayee was in China 
being feted by the communist leadership and exulting over his visit. This armed intrusion was in clear violation 
of the 1993 and 1996 “peace and tranquility” accords, as Vajpayee later told parliament: “The behaviour of 
Chinese authorities with the Indian patrol in Arunachal Pradesh was not dignified and in keeping with the 
agreements between us.” 
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That the PLA’s intrusion was premeditated was demonstrated by the official Chinese reaction that was harsh, 
unpalatable and undiplomatic. Instead of offering an apology or showing regret, it not only put the blame 
squarely on India, alleging that Indian security personnel had crossed into Chinese territory, but added insult 
to injury by claiming that Arunachal Pradesh was Chinese territory. The Vajpayee government could have 
countered China’s claims to Sikkim and Arunachal Pradesh by repudiating Beijing’s forced and illegal 
occupation of Tibet itself, but it chose not to do so in the larger interest of peace on the eastern front. 

One explanation is that the powerful anti-India lobby of PLA commanders wants to continue the policy of 
confrontation while the post-Jiang Zemin political leadership is keen to forge closer economic ties with India. 
Yet another explanation is that incursions were timed to force India to induct more troops into the region to 
pre-empt further Chinese incursions - a move that further lessened the prospect of India acceding to the US 
request for a division-size force in Iraq. 

A more plausible explanation is that the real issue, in fact, is not so much about Tibet or Sikkim or Arunachal 
Pradesh, but the intensifying geopolitical power competition between China and India and India’s 
unwillingness to accept a secondary role in a China-dominated Asia. Traditionally, the signs of that competition 
come in the form of a seemingly endless flow of “incidents” or “skirmishes” each arising over some 
infringement or perceived slight. They are basically trials of strength. In many ways, any pretext will do to 
demonstrate one’s military superiority over the other and force the weaker side to give in. 

(...) 

It is worth recalling that when Vajpayee went to China in 1979 as the foreign minister in the Morarji Desai 
government, his hosts had also embarrassed him by invading Vietnam, forcing Vajpayee to cut short his visit. 
A quarter of a century later, Vajpayee’s second visit, this time as as prime minister, “succeeded” in making a 
non-issue (Sikkim) a major issue, much to the advantage of the Chinese. Before Vajpayee’s China visit in June, 
Sikkim was on the backburner, and negotiations were restricted to the border dispute. The Indian government 
had concluded that it did not care if China wanted to be the only country in the world that did not recognize 
Sikkim’s accession in 1974. However, in its zeal to show “progress”, Sikkim and Tibet were joined by the Indian 
side, and in return for Tibet’s recognition as a part of China, Chinese recognition of Sikkim was sought. All the 
Chinese did was to approve Changgu in Sikkim as a trade point with Ranguinggang in Tibet, without 
recognizing Indian sovereignty over Sikkim. 

Apparently, this “progress” can be attributed to the Indian side’s neglect of advice offered by Richard Solomon 
in his ‘Chinese Negotiating Behaviour’, which cautions against two Chinese tactics: (a) The Chinese adopt a 
tough “no compromise” stance until the eleventh hour, thereby putting the other side under intense pressure 
to yield in order to make the visit successful; and (b) Raise a non-issue or an issue that is already settled and 
ask for more concessions. The Chinese leadership thus exploited Vajpayee’s yearning fora successful visit to 
extract unilateral concessions. Even if the Sikkim irritant is eventually removed, a sour taste will remain over 
Chinese tactics, rooted in the Middle Kingdom’s attitude of being a dominant power dealing with lesser 
mortals. 

With China continuing to speak with two voices - one moderate, one menacing - New Delhi often finds itself 
caught on the back foot, largely because India’s China policy is based on unrealistic expectations and faulty 
assumptions. 

The first assumption is that the time is ripe fora “kiss-and-make-up” with China as there are signs of a “change 
in Chinese thinking and attitude towards India”. The reality, however, is quite different. Despite growing 
interaction at all levels, the gulf between the two countries - in terms of their perceptions, attitudes and 
expectations from each other - has widened over the past half century. Indian and Chinese leaders are often 
talking at, rather than talking to, each other. Chinese leaders are loath to admit that their policies and actions 
are seen as threatening to their neighbours. They insist on India “changing its attitude towards China” without 
acknowledging any need for China to do the same. /\s US research professor Andrew Scobell points out, 
“Few, if any, of China’s strategic thinkers seem to hold warm or positive views of India for China’s future.” 
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In their dialogues with Asian and Western leaders, Chinese leaders and officials are often very contemptuous 
of India’s socio-economic achievements, India’s courting of the US to contain China and dismissive of New 
Delhi’s claims as “the world’s largest democracy”. In a recent meeting with American academics, Vice Foreign 
Minister Wang Yi dismissed as meaningless all talk of learning from India’s democratic experience, describing 
India as “a tribal democracy which poses a serious threat to India’s existence in the long term”. There exists 
in the Chinese mind a deep distrust of India - with the converse also holding true. There seems to be little 
give-and-take in bilateral relationship. Though many Indians claim that China’s five-decade-long “contain 
India” policy has failed because China has not succeeded in its strategic objective of either unravelling India 
or boxing it within the sub-continent, the Chinese are convinced that it has paid rich dividends by keeping 
India preoccupied with sub-continental concerns. 

One cliche in vogue these days is that the “Sino-lndian partnership will produce an Asian century” (not 
different from Jawaharlal Nehru’s dream of joint Sino-lndian leadership of Asia). But this is unlikely to be 
realised. The Chinese Communist Party has set the year 2049 - marking 100 years of the founding of the 
People’s Republic - when China will re-emerge as the global superpower, overtaking the United States 
economically and militarily, if not earlier, and it would hate to see any country, least of all India, spoil the Middle 
Kingdom’s celebration party. 

Another assumption is that since India has two monkeys on its back - Pakistan and China - it makes sense to 
get at least one monkey off. Having failed to budge the Pakistanis, Vajpayee is trying to get the Chinese 
monkey off India’s back. This assumption flows from the argument that growing India-China economic links 
could serve as a positive inducement to China that it could gain more from a more even-handed policy in 
South Asia than it would by supporting Pakistan against India. For example, China, like other countries, 
realizes that India’s information technology (IT) products and skills could further boost the booming Chinese 
economy. However, the reality is again somewhat different. Even in the IT software sector, many Chinese 
policymakers are contemptuous of India’s growth prospects over the long term, believing that just as they left 
India behind in the nuclear sector (where India had an edge in the 1950s), they would be able to steal a march 
over India in the IT sector as well. 

(...) 

Beijing also shares Islamabad’s deep mistrust of India’s strategic ambitions and sees India as a rising power 
that must be contained. The Chinese believe that as long as India is preoccupied with Pakistan on its western 
frontier, it will not stir up trouble on the Tibetan border. Through Pakistan, China also retains the option of 
continuously creating momentum that saps India’s military power. Since Pakistan is the only country that 
prevents Indian dominance of southern Asia, it fulfils a key objective of China’s Asia policy. 

(...) 

Notwithstanding the recent decision to upgrade border talks between India and China to the political level, the 
prospects of a negotiated settlement in the near future seem remote because China cannot brush aside third 
party (its ally, Pakistan’s) interests in the territorial dispute. This was not the case with the settlement of China’s 
territorial boundaries with Russia or Vietnam. For a resolution of the Sino-lndian border dispute would lead to 
the deployment of India’s military assets on the India-Pakistan border, thereby tilting the military balance 
decisively in India’s favour, much to Pakistan’s disadvantage. This would deprive Beijing of powerful leverage 
in its relations with Pakistan and undermine its old strategy of keeping India under strategic pressure on two 
fronts. 

The harsh reality is that an unresolved territorial dispute with India suits Chinese interests more than a settled 
boundary. That is why China has declined to exchange maps, despite 22 years of border talks, to present even 
its version of the full line of control. An unsettled border gives China the opportunity to expose India’s 
vulnerabilities and weaknesses. At the same time, following the demarcation of China’s land borders with 
nearly all its neighbours, Beijing’s propaganda machinery also milks it for what it’s worth by blaming India’s 
“unreasonable and uncompromising attitude” for lack of progress on the dispute. 
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On the high road to Lhasa (abridged) 

By Nirmalaya Banerjee (Source: Times of India, 06 July 2003) 

Nathu La. 1954. A cold morning. Motilal Lakhotia and Dip Chand Agarwal leave for Yatung, a trade post across 
the border in Tibet with their modest cargo. Their mode of travel? Mules - a mule track is all there is for the 
52-km journey from Gangtok to Nathula, and onwards to Lhasa. 

From Gangtok to Lhasa would be a march of about 20 days. The dealings would be in the barter system. 
Sometimes the Tibetans pay in silver coins, as both gold and silver were available in Tibet. 

Gangtok. July 4. 2003. Lakhotia and Agarwal, old and weathered, reminisce about the good old days when 
the famed Silk Route was still a flourishing trade circuit for the adventurous. 

“In those days, trade flourished over the Nathula Pass and the Jelepla Pass despite the absence of a trade 
agreement,” says Agarwal. Adds Lakhotia: “In the days of our forefathers, caravans from Tibet used to arrive 
in Gangtok and Kalimpong once a year, and we trusted our goods to them.” 

The volume of trade increased with the arrival of the Chinese in the plateau in 1954. The Tibetans wanted food 
items, the Chinese soldiers wanted foreign wristwatches and fountain pens. 

“At Yatung, 28 km from Nathula, we stayed in rented houses,” recalls Lakhotia. “Sometimes, there were 200 
traders from Sikkim and Bengal staying.” Agarwal ran a shop where he booked orders and delivered supplies. 

“I used to speak Tibetan fluently and learnt Chinese as well.” The items of trade? Woollen and cotton clothes, 
groceries, medicines, spices and salt from India. Potato seed, yak tail, raw wool and Chinese silk from Tibet. 

Trade ended in July 1961, following the worsening of relations with China and the departure of Indian envoys from 
Tibet. Things reached a standstill after the escape of the Dalai Lama to India. But the duo recall how one of their 
colleagues had gone back to Yatung in 1997 to claim money he had deposited in a Chinese bank in 1961. 

Today, the traders are upbeat again and are making inquiries about the re-opening of the trade route. “I may 
be 76-years, but we are old hands in this business, and we should get priority when trading resumes,” says 
Agarwal. 

Nathula. July 05. Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajyapee may have signed a MoU(Memorandum of 
Understanding) on border trade with China here, but the real picture isn’t quite rosy. Major improvements in 
infrastructure will be necessary before trade can resume. 

Topping the list would be an upgrading of the road from Gangtok to Nathu La. The present road, maintained 
by the Border Roads Organisation and catering primarily to the Army, barely allows two vehicles to pass 
simultaneously. 

The last stretch, from Sherathang to Nathula, a distance of about 10 km, allows only one-way traffic, controlled 
by the military police. With trade growing, and heavy vehicles like diesel tankers coming up in large numbers, 
managing traffic could be a major problem. 

(...) 

The fact that within a distance of 50 km, one climbs 9,000 feet gives an idea of the gradient of the road. For 
the last half kilometre before the border, there is no road. Intelligence reports say there is no road for a similar 
stretch on the other side of the border as well. 

There are other infrastructure requirements which would have to be looked into: parking places for goods 
vehicles, customs and immigration stations, warehouses for goods, cold storages for perishables and 
accommodation for traders who would have to stay overnight. 
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Nevertheless, people in the Nathula area are upbeat about the prospects. “It will be back to business,” 
enthuses shop owner Ghuma at 17th mile. Bimla at Tsongo pointed out that trading would mean more jobs 
for locals as porters and hotel owners. 

Truly, the winter of discontent would soon be over. 


Army chief reminds of the China factor (extract) 

(Source: Express News Service, 18 November 2003) 

Pune, November 18: Chief of Army Staff General N C Vij has said the government, people and the policy¬ 
makers ought to bear in mind the capabilities of the country’s adversaries in the neighbourhood while 
formulating any strategy to safeguard India’s security concerns. 

‘This is relevant,” he said, pointing out that despite a positive relation that India now shares with China, the 
massive infrastructural build up launched by the latter in the Tibet Autonomous region cannot be overlooked. 

‘The region’s road network is undergoing a total overhaul with 41,000 km of roads planned besides a railway 
line, an oil pipeline and a lot more. All this for a population of 20 million? Surely not. As professionals, we 
should not overlook these capabilities,” Vij said, delivering the General B C Joshi memorial lecture at 
University of Pune here today. 

To buttress the point, he quoted Sun Tzu, the famous Chinese general of 4th century BC, that capabilities of 
the adversary are more important than the intentions. Because intentions can change any time based on the 
interests. 

Developments in the neighbourhood were also vital to India’s concerns, Vij said. Most of the neighbouring 
countries were facing problems like insurgency, terrorism et al. “’We have to look for neighbours that are 
friendly, stable and we have to see they remain peaceful,” he said. 
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TIN NEWS UPDATE 


Nomads and farmers resettled in environment 
protection drive in Chamdo and Sichuan 

Official and unofficial reports from Tibet describe how dozens of nomadic and farming families are in the process 
of being moved out from their traditional land in the east of Chamdo prefecture in the Tibet Autonomous Region 
(TAR) and adjacent areas in Sichuan to be settled with government assistance in areas in Kongpo prefecture 
(Chinese: Nyingtri) in the southeast of the TAR. Unlike other resettlement projects in China, it seems that this 
resettlement drive is not primarily motivated by state programmes for poverty alleviation. Reports suggest that 
the relocation of Tibetans here is linked to the drive to protect forests and develop ecosystems in the upper 
reaches of the Yangtse river, measures the Chinese Government was forced to implement after the devastating 
floods of 1999 in the Chinese lowland. Also in contrast to other resettlement projects in China, the current 
resettlement of nomads will not upset the local ethnic balance, since it involves the moving of Tibetans to areas 
within ethnic Tibetan areas. In 1999, the Dulan resettlement project in Qinghai (the province known traditionally 
by Tibetans as Amdo) raised particular controversy because it aimed to move non-Tibetans to areas inhabited by 
Tibetans, and the World Bank, the main sponsor of the project, was forced to withdraw funding in July 2000 (see 
TIN News Update 7 July 2000 China withdraws from World Bank project). 
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Officials like Legchog, then Chairman of the TAR People’s 
Government, stated at the beginning of 2003 that 10 
villages had been constructed in Nyingtri prefecture and 
that nomads, farmers and agro-pastoralists (families that 
are seasonally nomadic and also practice farming) were 
being resettled there and would get job opportunities 
there. Tibetans from the move-out areas indicate that 
numbers varying from a few to many dozen per township 
have already been moved from some townships. The 
move-out areas are situated in Gonjo, Jomda and 
Markham in the TAR and Derge in Sichuan. 

Tibetans in Kongpo reported to TIN the arrival of new 
settlers. A woman from Kongpo who lives close to one of 
the move-in villages said that the new settlers are 
unwilling to cultivate the land because it is worse in quality 
than the land in their home areas. There are also 
indications of social problems and distrust towards the 
settlers amongst the local people. 

Reports are not clear as to what extent the government 
resorts to the use of direct force to make people move. 
Several testimonies received by TIN show that so far 
verbal persuasion and the promise of financial 
compensation have been used to convince people that 
they should move. Several sources also mention that the 
government facilitates the people in their resettlement. 
These sources also mention that people are told during 
meetings that they “have to” move, that if they don’t move 
now, they might not find good land later, and will miss the 
compensation promised by the government. 

Inhabitants of the move-out areas indicate that many 
people do not wish to be resettled and that there is a lot of 
resentment after they have been resettled in the move-in 
areas in Kongpo. Resettled families complain to relatives 
about the fact that the soil is too poor for proper farming, 
or that they suspect that within a few years erosion will 
have made the land useless because the new farmland 
was created artificially by putting soil on otherwise stony 
ground. Many of the people who had to move to Kongpo 
were fully or partially nomadic, continuing a tradition 
virtually unaltered apart from the recent construction of 
winter dwellings. Before moving to Kongpo they had to sell 
their animals such as yak and sheep upon which local 
livelihoods and the local economy entirely depended. 
There are also profound spiritual attachments to the 
ancestral land stemming from the worship of local deities 
linked to certain mountains and passes in most of these 
areas. Offerings to the local deities are made during 
religious ceremonies held at these passes and mountains, 
which are therefore considered to be holy places. 

While China continues to relocate millions of its citizens 
under the umbrella of poverty alleviation programmes, the 


moving of entire families out of Gonjo seems to be linked 
to environmental protection measures in the upper 
reaches of the Yangtse catchment area. China Daily 
recently reported that nearly 1,000 families were moved 
out from Jomda, Markham and Gonjo counties in Chamdo 
prefecture in order to “keep the forests intact” and that 
these “uprooted people have settled elsewhere with 
government assistance”. These measures not only aim at 
protecting existing forest and at reforesting deforested 
areas, but they are also intended to develop “primal 
vegetation and other ecosystems” in traditional nomad 
areas. In an article titled “Three Counties to Beautify the 
Hills”, China Tibet Information Centre reported on 29 July 
2003 that the “overall planning and design” of “public 
woods” in “serious soil erosion areas” in Jomda, Markham 
and Gonjo counties has been carried out, with so far over 
6 million tree bags planted. The article does not mention 
that the programme involves the relocation of large 
numbers of local people. 

The reconstruction of ecosystems to bring back habitats 
long lost and to build up ecological infrastructures in 
heavily populated areas is an expensive trend in western 
countries, but it is an idea that is unlikely to be easily 
accepted by indigenous Tibetans, particularly since it 
means that they have to leave their ancestral land. 
Although traditional animal husbandry is known to have 
contributed to ecological changes in the regions in 
question over the past centuries, it has by no means 
played a role of any significance in the massive 
deforestation seen over the past five decades. The 
resettled Tibetan nomads and farmers therefore appear to 
pay a drastic price for ecological devastation to which 
their ancestral way of life contributed only marginally. 
Whether these measures will actually bring a solution to 
current ecological problems, in particular floods in 
mainland China, remains to be seen. 

A number of Tibetans from the area have linked the 
current resettlements to mining, such as in the case of the 
Awang nomadic area in Gonjo, from where both mining as 
well as the moving-out of nomad families is reported. 
People mention being told that the land will be used for 
the creation of forests, but reports from the area say that 
mining machinery and equipment from the large Yulong 
copper mine in Jomda has been transferred to and from 
nearby areas in Gonjo. This could indicate that some of 
the mining activities related to this important mine are 
extended into Gonjo county. It is also possible that 
farming areas in Gonjo will be used to supply food and 
winter quarters for (mostly Chinese) workers working in 
the Yulong mining area, which is situated at a much 
greater altitude where the growing of vegetables is 
impossible. 
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TIN NEWS UPDATE 


Lhasa prefecture encourages rural migration for 
“building a middle-class society” 

In amendment to the policies of the last decades, a government work report to the People’s Congress of the 
Lhasa prefecture of April 2003, which was recently received by TIN, encourages migration from the rural areas of 
the prefecture to Lhasa city. The report, which declares 2003 “a critical year for building a middle-class society”, 
indirectly acknowledges the failure of the ‘western development drive’ to bring development to farmers and 
nomads in the rural areas where 85% of the Tibet Autonomous Region’s (TAR) population lives. Migrants from the 
countryside are intended to be employed as labourers in infrastructure projects. The report shows itself well- 
aware of the link between economic policies and political stability and expressively mentions as one of the 
paramount rationale of the programme “that tranquillity and order prevails in the social situation more than ever”. 


The government work report, (labelled “document No. 5”,) 
was presented to the second session of the eighth Lhasa 
City (Lhasa Prefecture) People’s Congress on 1 April 2003. 
In its main part, titled “Principal Tasks in 2003”, the report 
depicts an ambitious programme intended to “accelerate 
growth” in the rural areas of the prefecture. The 
programme focuses on the introduction of new types of 
agricultural production and their local processing, as well 
as the development of markets. The foods farmers are 
being encouraged to produce are mainly fruits and 
vegetables, forest products, medicinal herbs and animal 
products, including “sea food” (which probably means 
fish). Much of these products are non-traditional and 
apparently aimed at Chinese immigrants and the export 
market. With the development of markets, self-production 
and the barter system would be replaced by a monetarised 
economy and production adapted to perceived potential 
customers. The recurring demand to develop strategies for 
export of agricultural products places the current 
intensification of border trade to Nepal, and particularly the 
forthcoming re-opening of the Nathu-la pass for trade with 
India, within the long-term economic development plan for 
the TAR. The programme identifies the encouragement of 
consumption within the farmers’ and nomads’ areas as a 
catalyst for the intended markets development. 

But the most remarkable and recurring theme of the 
programme is the “development of (...) emigration” from 
rural areas into urban areas of the prefecture, in particular 
Lhasa City: “Farmers and nomads who wish to relocate 
must be suitably settled and allowed to get rich”, “More 
rural workers should be sent out to the urban centres so 
that the rate of migration of workers is enhanced”. The plan 
also specifies that “this issue should be included in the 
county and township annual assessments”, thus making 
urbanisation of the rural population a developmental 
indicator. 

For decades, official policy in the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) has been to strictly prevent migration from 
rural into urban areas. Although during the 1990s the 
actual implementation of this policy has been considerably 


relaxed, a household registration system (Chin: hukou, Tib: 
themto) assigning individuals to their area of origin as well 
as to an ‘agricultural’ or ‘non-agricultural’ status is, in 
theory, still in practice. As a result, experts estimate that 
millions of rural migrants workers currently live and work in 
or at the fringes of Chinese urban centres in a virtually 
lawless space and often under appalling living conditions. 
The Tibetan capital Lhasa is known to have just such a 
large ‘floating population’, arrived from all parts of Tibet, 
which does not appear in any official record. Over recent 



View from one of Lhasa’s main streets © TIN 
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years, TIN has gathered evidence that the factually illegal 
status of these migrants prevents them from benefitting 
from the remaining advantages of the official social system 
(ration cards, places reserved for children in schools etc). 
Their lack of official status also makes them eminently 
vulnerable to arbitrary measures by often corrupt local 
authorities. 

Although representing a significant change, the policy 
encouraging rural migration now introduced in Lhasa 
prefecture appears to be an amendment due to perceived 
economic or political necessities to, rather than a total 
departure from, the household registration system, since 
migration is encouraged within the territory of the 
prefecture only. It is not known whether a similar change is 
to be introduced in other TAR prefectures. The report also 
specifies that encouraged migration should happen under 
“correct leadership” and “thorough supervision”. 

The report gives the rationale behind the facilitation of 
migration as: “to expand the labour economy, the 
migration of rural labour force to the urban centres should 
be speeded up to increase income in the agricultural 
areas”. Developmental experts, though, point out that, 
while a significant migration to urban centres could 
statistically raise the average per capita income in rural 


areas, real growth in the agricultural sector can only be 
achieved with a better added value of agricultural output. 
The success of the programme is therefore likely to 
depend on the intended development of agricultural 
output and its marketability. 

Farmer and nomads who will now “be encouraged to settle 
in towns and cities” are intended to “find jobs or engage in 
business” there. To this end, a programme of “developing 
and expanding the counties and towns” is to be launched. 
For the immediate future, rural migrants will be employed 
in a number of infrastructure projects in the Lhasa area 
typical of the ‘western development drive’, and financed 
with subsidies and credits from the central government. 
These include the development of the city water system, 
the integration of the Lhalu marshes and the central canal, 
the renovation of houses in Old Lhasa, a new 
“comprehensive treatment” wing for the City Hospital, the 
reconstruction of the Kyichu embankment, the 
construction of power stations in rural areas, the 
expansion of Lhasa’s communications network and a 
whole series of projects relating to the Qinhai-Lhasa 
railway (including several bridge projects, the construction 
of a tunnel, of the railway station and power transmission 
and conversion stations, etc). 


DOCUMENT 


Marxism and Religion are Fundamentally Opposite in World Outlook 

Extracts from an article published by the Chinese daily Renmin Ribao on 14 November 2003 

The Communist Party of China’s theory of religion and religious policy are guided by the basic viewpoint of 
Marxism concerning religion. Marxism holds that religion is an illusory reflection in people’s minds of the 
external forces that govern them; it is an inverse world outlook. This is the basic viewpoint of all Marxists, 
including members of the Communist Party, on the essential nature of religion. The Communist Party believes 
that in terms of world outlook, Marxism is opposite to any form of theism. CPC members uphold atheism, and 
they broadly and thoroughly propagandise the masses of the people, particularly young people, with atheism 
and scientific knowledge, the scientific spirit, and the scientific method, to help them to establish a correct 
world outlook, outlook on life, and values. So doing benefits their achieving liberation and development in 
economics, politics, and culture. 

To uphold the fundamental opposition in world outlook of Marxism and religion, it is of course essential to 
uphold the fundamental opposition of science and religion. Religion is an illusory, inverse reflection of the 
external world, whereas the task of science is to understand the objective world in accordance with reality, 
advocating seeking truth from facts and pursuing objective truth. Science’s knowledge of the objective world 
advances progressively, approaching absolute truth through the accumulation of knowledge of countless 
relative truths, and yet it can never come to an end of its knowledge of the truth. However, we absolutely 
cannot simplistically believe that so long as there remain things that are not understood, there is a place or 
room for religion or God to exist. That a few scientists believe in religion is a problem in the world outlook of 
the scientists; it does not show that science and religion can be compatible or in harmony. Medieval Europe 
brought all ideologies under the rubric of religion. Science became the submissive handmaiden of the church, 
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and that the church accumulated certain scientific materials is wholly unremarkable. We cannot believe based 
on this that the church had a significant role in promoting science and technology. 

Communist Party Members Persist in Understanding the Laws of Religion’s Emergence, Development, and 
Dying Out According to Dialectical Materialism 

Only after the causes and conditions related to the existence of religion disappear will religion itself finally die 
out. Marxism opposes artificially using force to eliminate religion; it opposes declaring war on religion. Marx 
and Engels pointed out many times that prohibiting and proscribing religion, declaring war on religion, and 
proclaiming atheism as a compulsory symbol of conviction are the best methods for consolidating religious 
belief, increasing people’s interest in religion, and impeding the true dying out of religion, and can only help it 
to achieve martyrdom and extend the period of its life. Only through the social practice wherein class struggle 
waged by the masses of workers draws in the broadest masses of the proletariat from all quarters to 
participate in voluntary revolution can the oppressed masses truly be liberated from the oppression of religion. 
Precisely because this is so, the CPC has consistently implemented the policies of separation of politics and 
religion and freedom of religious belief (the period of the ‘Cultural Revolution’ was an exception), uniting the 
masses of religious believers to participate in the endeavours of revolution and construction. As early as 1930, 
the ‘Draft Outline of the Constitution of the Chinese Soviet Republic’ explicitly stipulated the principle of 
separation of politics and religion and the policy of freedom of religious belief for citizens. Comrade Mao 
Zedong once clearly pointed out: “We cannot eliminate religion via administrative fiat; we cannot force people 
not to believe in religion.” 

The CPC Has Creatively Developed the Marxist Theory of Religion in Accordance With Its Own Practices and 
Experience 

The theory of the five characteristics of religion put forth by the CPC, that religion in China has a long-lasting 
nature, is mass-based, has ethnic characteristics, has international characteristics, and has a complex nature, 
is a product of the mutual integration of the Marxist view of religion with the realities of China. It is the scientific 
summarization of the practices and experiences of China’s religious work, and it is the new development in 
China of the Marxist theory of religion. Authorised by the CPC Central Committee in 1954, the ‘Summary of 
the Principal Experiences Concerning Work Performed by the Party Among Ethnic Minorities During the Past 
Few Years’ had already laid out the theory of the five characteristics of religion fairly completely. In 1982, the 
CPC Central Committee’s ‘Basic Viewpoint and Policy on the Religious Question During the Socialist Period 
of Our Country’ again pointed out that in the current stage, those differences of ideology and belief between 
the masses of religious believers and the masses of non-believers are comparatively minor differences, 
whereas the fundamental interests of the masses of religious believers and the masses of non-believers in 
politics and economics are the same. To let the whole of the masses of religious believers and the masses of 
non-believers unite together, concentrating their will and power on the common objective of building a 
modernised socialist strong nation, is the fundamental starting point and foothold for our carrying out the 
implementation of the policy of freedom of religious belief and handling the gamut of religious issues. It is also 
a development of the Marxist theory of religion. In 1990, the CPC Central Committee’s Circular on ‘Enhancing 
United Front Work’ pointed out “We must guide patriotic religious groups and persons to integrate love of 
religion and love of country, to bring religious activities within the scope of the constitution and law, and adapt 
to the socialist system.” Later this formulation was rendered as “adapt to socialist society” - this is an even 
more important development of the Marxist theory of religion. 

(...) 

The Communist Party Believes That Religion Relates Inseparably to Social Systems Upon Which It Relies for 
Existence 

Religion has undergone various stages of social development. We cannot simply say that religion is named 
“Feudal”, “Capitalist”, or “Socialist”. However, in functioning as a sort of superstructure or ideology, religion 
relates inseparably to the social systems upon which it relies for its existence. For example, Christianity began 
as a religion of slaves, the poor and the oppressed; later, it adapted to the system of slavery and became the 
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state religion of the Roman Empire. By the Middle Ages, it had adapted to the system of feudalism and 
became one of the strongest pillars upholding the feudal system and a major holder of feudal landed property. 
By modern times, having undergone the religious reforms of Martin Luther and Calvin, it has again adapted to 
the system of capitalism. 

The Buddhism, Islam, and Taoism of China were mutually linked with the feudal system. In Tibet, which 
implemented a system of feudal serfdom that integrated religion and the state, the Dalai Lama was the highest 
ruler, and temples were the greatest feudal lords. In Islam, especially in the spiritual lineage (men huan) system 
of the northwest regions, there also existed a severe feudal system of oppression and exploitation. The 
religious founder was like a feudal emperor; his directives to religious followers were called “fatwas” and were 
similar to edicts issued by the emperor. Mosques and the tombs of spiritual masters held large amounts of 
land, and moreover could wantonly commit extortion and levy quotas. Religion also interfered with the 
judiciary, marriage, and education. 

In the old society of our nation, Catholicism and Protestantism were tools of the imperialist invasion of China, 
and their spread in China was backed by the imperialist armed invasion and ensured by the unequal treaties. 
In 1962, in an article in Renmin Ribao, Mr. Wu Yaozong, a famous leader of Christianity in China, exposed how 
imperialism used religion as a tool of invasion. Today, this expose still offers an important lesson: ‘missionary 
work’ cannot be separated from imperialist politics, nor can it be separated from imperialist invasion. On 16 
February 1950, in a speech on ‘overall foreign relations’, former US Secretary of State Acheson acknowledged 
that ‘the advance of imperialism begins with dispatching the missionaries, then merchants, and finally the 
colonial governor.’ In 1955, an editorial in the US weekly Christian Century acknowledged that the ‘missionary 
societies’ that dispatch missionaries and the ‘missionaries’ themselves in fact secretly provide intelligence to 
government intelligence agencies. During an address in 1960, Secretary General of the International 
Missionary Society Newbigin also had to acknowledge: ‘“Missionary work’ is ‘an anti-communist bulwark, ’ and 
it is ‘the advance guard of capitalism’.” 

The CPC Has Closely Integrated the Religious Question With the Tasks of Revolution and Construction, 
Guiding Religion to Advance Step-by-Step Toward Innovation and Progress in the Wake of Revolution and 
Construction 

After the establishment of the New China, there began amid Protestantism and Catholicism an anti-imperial 
patriotic movement which practiced self-governance, self-supporting, and self-propagating, severed 
economic and political links with imperialism, took control of cultural and educational endeavours run by the 
imperialist nations in China, and established a broad anti-imperial patriotic united front in religious circles. 
Thus, Protestantism and Catholicism changed from tools of invasion controlled by imperialism into 
independent and self-managed religious endeavours of Chinese religious believers. At the same time, the 
feudal systems of oppression and exploitation in Tibetan Buddhism and Islam were abolished; all of the feudal 
prerogatives of religion were abolished, including the Tibetan system that integrated religion and the state as 
well as the spiritual lineage system in Islam. Religion was not allowed to interfere with the judiciary, marriage, 
or education. Exploitative systems such as the feudal systems of ownership of the means of production by the 
lamaseries and mosques, as well as usury and uncompensated labour, were abolished. Systems of feudal 
management of temples were abolished, and democratic management systems were implemented. In the 
Buddhism and Taoism of ethnic Han areas, reforms to abolish feudal systems of oppression and exploitation 
were implemented. 

Since reform and opening up, the CPC has actively guided religion to mutually adapt with socialist society, to 
play a positive role in the effort to build socialism with Chinese characteristics. Comrade Jiang Zemin pointed 
out: “We must actively guide religion to mutually adapt with socialist society. This is a scientific thesis 
developed by our party starting from the fundamental national conditions of the initial stage of socialism and 
summing up the successful experiences in religious work since the establishment of the New China. It is the 
correct direction for our nation’s religious development.” Throughout history, religion has adapted to various 
social systems, but it has always been from one society based on private ownership to another society based 
on private ownership. Religion’s adaptation to a socialist society is a fundamental transformation from a 
society based on private ownership to a society based on public ownership. This is an unprecedented, 
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enormous transformation and advance. Comrade Jiang Zemin pointed out, “The consistent nature of the 
fundamental interests of the broad masses of the people, including the masses of religious believers, along 
with the reforms and progress of all of our nation’s religions themselves, are the two bases for the mutual 
adaptation of religion with socialist society.” Comrade Jiang Zemin has formulated comprehensive expositions 
on the content of the mutual adaptation of religion with socialist society, including: “Support them in striving 
to formulate expositions of religious doctrine that accord with the requirements of social progress” and 
“Encourage and support religious circles to bring the positive factors in religion into play to serve social 
development and stability,” clearly indicating the direction and path for the mutual adaptation of religion with 
socialist society. 


TIN NEWS UPDATE 


Chinese authorities reward police station for “safeguarding the 
motherland’s unification and peace in the border areas” 

The two highest executive authorities of the People’s Republic of China (PRC), the State Council and the Central 
Military Commission (CMC), issued a joint order conferring the honorary title ‘Model Frontier Police Substation’ 
on the Pali Border Police Substation under the Shigatse Detachment of the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) 
Public Security and Border Defence Corps. Official Chinese news agency Xinhua reported on 28 December 2003 
that the title was conferred for the outstanding contribution of the border post in “safeguarding the motherland’s 
unification and peace in the border areas” and specified that “the police substation has cracked five cases of 
people attempting to flee the country and caught 27 who sought to flee. It has also discovered and handled in 
good time several dozen problems relating to the social order of the border areas”. 


The order which was signed personally by Prime Minister 
Wen Jiabao, head of the State Council, and Jiang Zemin, 
chairman of the Military Commission, apparently relates to 
the police border station in Phari (Chin: Pali), which was 
set up in 1961. The border station is situated at a strategic 
position where it dominates the Dromo/Chumbi valley, 
Tibet’s traditional gateway into Sikkim. Sikkim became a 
part of India since 1975. 

The Xinhua report refers, in several places, to the 
interception of “people attempting to flee the country” as 
a “border defence task” fulfilled by the post “with flying 
colours”. The post has made “outstanding contributions to 
safeguarding social stability in the border areas”, 
“safeguarding the motherland’s unification and peace” and 
“enhancing unity among ethnic groups”, thus carrying 
forward “the fine tradition” of “our party” and the armed 
forces, “abided by the party’s ethnic and religious policies 
in an exemplary manner”. The report culminates by 
praising the border post’s achievement in maintaining “its 
revolutionary spirit in a place with insufficient oxygen”. 

The report mentions that in the past, the same border post 
has already been “gloriously awarded” one first class 
collective merit citation, one second class collective merit 


citation and four third class collective merit citations. 
Among other awards, it has been chosen as a “model unit 
in promoting ethnic unity” by the State Ethnic Affairs 
Commission in 1998; it was given the honorary title of a 
“model border police substation” by the Tibet 
Autonomous Region Chinese Communist Party 
Committee and Government in 2002; and was given the 
honorary title of “national model police substation” by the 
Ministry of Public Security in July 2003. 

This award should be seen in the context of the report on 
22 December 2003 from the International Campaign for 
Tibet which published pictures of the “new reception 
centre in the Snow Lands”, a detention centre in Shigatse, 
in the same prefecture as the Phari post, where Tibetans 
who have attempted to cross the border to Nepal are 
detained and from where major human rights violations are 
reported. In Tibet, although legal procedures to obtain a 
visa to visit Nepal do exist, it is in practice often difficult, 
sometimes even virtually impossible without ‘connections’ 
to obtain such documents due to restrictions imposed by 
the authorities out of a fear that too great a number of 
Tibetans travel to India to meet exiled Tibetans and the 
Dalai Lama. 


Policies and Leaders 
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DIGEST 


7 January 2003 

The Chinese Premier Zhu Rongji expressed his desire to 
increase “friendly cooperation” with India at a meeting with 
Manohar Joshi, speaker of the Lok Sabha (House of the People) of 
India. Stressing China and India’s common history and common 
future development tasks, he focused on developing a “constructive 
(trade) partnership of cooperation”. 

13 January 2003 

“China follows a policy of freedom of religious belief” ensuring 
basic religious rights and protecting Tibetan Buddhism 

according to the first meeting of the eighth political consultative 
conference committee of the TAR. While the importance of Lamas in 
Tibetan Buddhism was stressed, the ability to speak English and 
Chinese, computer literacy and the need for religious activities to be 
in line with China’s political system and laws were seen as vital. 

17 January 2003 

Xinhua reports the election of 21 Tibetan nationals at the Eighth 
Tibet Regional Committee - 13, including two woman, as vice 
chairmen of the regional people’s congress standing committee and 
17, including one woman and an executive, as vice chairmen of the 
regional people’s government. Nyima Zhandui was elected president 
of the regional People’s Higher Court. 

18 January 2003 

“The Standing Committee of the Seventh Tibet Autonomous 
Regional People’s Congress has constantly accelerated the 
legislation of local laws” Xinhua reports. The committee has 
aimed to coordinate of economic development with environmental 
protection, promote the building of socialist democratic politics and 
generally improve the legal system. New legislation relates to land 
and resource management, market regulation and consumer rights, 
improving the system of people’s congress and the implementation 
of laws, as well as transport, tourism and Tibetan nationality family 
regulations. The regulation of Tibetan Language, compulsory 
education, environmental protection, tourists and urban 
development has been amended in view of China’s WTO 
membership. 

22 February 2003 

The TAR Labour and Social Security Departments have adopted 
measures to broaden employment avenues and ensure re¬ 
employment of laid-off workers. This includes vocational training 
and the establishment of 102 re-employment service centres. The 
centres pay laid-off workers’ “cost-of-living income”, their social 
insurance fees and basic medical expenses as well as the pensions 
of up to 91 % of enterprise retirees. 

5 March 2003 

Hu Jintao told members of the Tibetan delegation at the first 
session of the 10th National People’s Congress that the first 20 


years of this century were of strategic importance to China. 

Reviewing the past five years, he applauded the advancement and 
success of socialism in furthering Tibet’s economic development 
and improving living standards. Hu stressed the importance of a 
long-term plan and further state investment in “the great 
development” of western China. 

8 March 2003 

Xiaohong, deputy head of Mainling town, Nyingchi prefecture, 
southeastern TAR, was elected deputy to the First Session of 
the 10th National People’s Congress (NPC). Xiaohong is a 28 year- 
old woman of the Lhoba ethnic group, one of China’s smallest 
minorities. Despite their isolation, the Lhoba’s per-capita net 
income, 2,250 yuan (UK£146; US$271; EUR€209) now exceeds the 
TAR average. Concurrently, the CPPCC National Committee is 
convening its annual session in Beijing. 

8 March 2003 

Wang Chunzheng, vice minister of the State Development Planning 
Commission, said China would reinforce efforts to narrow the 
gap between rural and urban development. This year the 
government plans to: (a) restructure agricultural products in 
accordance with market demand; (b) reform taxes and fee charging; 
(c) increase investment into rural infrastructure to improve 
production and living conditions; and (d) continue urbanisation and 
create jobs for surplus rural labour forces. 

13 March 2003 

Fast economic growth in the TAR and the initiatives of the 
region’s Labour and Social Security Bureau have encouraged 
the development of a labour and social security system, Xinhua 
reports. The bureau aims to guarantee basic subsistence for laid-off 
workers and promote re-employment. Initiatives include the 
establishment of training courses, re-employment centres, basic 
medical insurance and the creation of a labour contract system and 
a legal system for labour security. The central Chinese government 
has helped with subsidies totaling 395m yuan (UK£27m; US$48m; 
EUR€40m). 

31 March 2003 

Gyai’ra Lobsang Tenzin was recently elected vice-chairman of 
TAR. According to Xinhua, democracy has greatly improved since 
1959 with the over 70,000 elected officials. Citizens over 18 and of 
all ethnic groups have the right to vote and to be elected. 

1 April 2003 

All villages in TAR are to have clean drinking water supplies by 

2005, Xinhua reports. The project, initiated in 2000, aims to provide 
over 3,000 drinking water distribution points in rural areas. The total 
cost will be 480m yuan (UK£32m; US$58m; EUR€48m). So far, 
243,000 rural people and five million livestock have access to 
sanitary drinking water. 
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7 April 2003 

Some 123m yuan (UK£8.4m; US$15m; EUR€12m) has been 
spent on the “117 Key Programme”, TAR’s largest agricultural and 
animal husbandry programme. The total budget will reach 329m 
yuan (UK£22.3m; US$39.6m; EUR 33m) by the end of 2005, Xinhua 
reports. The programme aims to improve natural grasslands and 
barley production, and establish breeding centres. It includes a 
resettlement project, which has affected 3,464 nomadic herdsmen. 

8 April 2003 

Wu Yi, member of the Political Bureau of the CCP Central 
Committee and vice-premier of the State Council, met with the 
first 100 Chinese tour guides to be sent to the TAR on 15 April. 

The National Tourism Administration will assign 100 tour guides to 
the TAR each year for 10 years to help deal with the shortage during 
the peak season. Tourism is considered essential for promoting 
social development and strengthening exchange with other 
countries. 

25 April 2003 

The Communist Youth League (CYL) Central Committee urged 
health workers and medical students to volunteer to provide 
sanitation and SARS prevention services in rural areas. 

Volunteers should help communities be prepared in the event of an 
epidemic. CYL said their activities should include medical 
assistance, training and awareness raising in sanitation and 
epidemic prevention and legal awareness raising. They should also 
encourage mass mobilisation and the donation of medical 
equipment to rural health clinics. 

8 May 2003 

Xinhua reports TAR free from SARS. Zhao Bingli, vice-minister of 
the State Family Planning Commission praised the anti-SARS efforts 
made by the transportation departments especially the infra-red 
body temperature scanners at Gongkar Airport in Lhasa to prevent 
possible SARS patients entering TAR. He also noted the efforts of 
local ‘epidemic prevention centres’. 

16 May 2003 

Chinese Foreign Ministry spokeswoman Zhang Qiyu, denounced 
the US Commission on International Religious Freedom’s 
annual report as groundless, untruthful, ignorant and 
prejudiced. She said the section condemning China’s religious 
policy was an interference with China’s internal affairs; an attempt 
to undermine Sino-US relations, which she considered “ doomed to 
failure”. Maintaining that the Falun Gong had been dealt with legally, 
she stressed the protection of human rights, including religious 
freedom, under Chinese law. 

21 May 2003 

Foreign Ministry spokesperson Zhang Qiyue condemned the US 
government’s presidential report on Tibet. The US government 
recently submitted a report on “Tibet issues” based on Chinese 
domestic legislation to the Congress. The report also called for the 


Chinese government to resume dialogue with the Dalai Lama. Zhang 
Qiyue said the report interfered with China’s internal affairs and 
violated the basic norms of international relations, and said that 
contact would be resumed with the Dalai Lama once he had openly 
declared Tibet and Taiwan inalienable parts of China. 

4 June 2003 

Xinhua reports China’s plan to build an ecological protection 
zone at the source of the Yarlung Zangbo River. The protection of 
the world’s highest river, which stretches 2,057 km within TAR and 
China alone, would forbid “all human activities which may harm the 
ecological system” said Chen Xianshun, director of the Tibetan 
Environment Protection Bureau. 

23 June 2003 

The TAR plans to attract more foreign investment to its tourism 
and mining industries this year. Dawa Cering (Tib: Dawa Tserincj), 
a senior official of the region’s Foreign Trade and Economic 
Cooperation Department, said the regional government had to date 
approved 140 foreign-funded businesses involving US$169.5m; 
(UK£95.5m; EUR€141.2m) mostly in tourism, food processing and 
mining. The TAR was planning to expand its tourism cooperation 
with countries like Japan, the Republic of Korea (ROK) and Nepal as 
well as countries in Europe and America. 

24 June 2003 

China has distanced itself from a widely circulated view in 
India that it has recognized the disputed Himalayan state of 
Sikkim as part of India, according to news reports from Beijing. In 
an agreement on border trade on 23 June, India and China decided 
to open trade routes through Sikkim and Tibet. The Indian media 
evidently interpreted this as recognition by China that Sikkim is a 
part of India. 

25 June 2003 

Although India officially recognised Tibet as a part of China in a joint 
declaration signed by Prime Minister Vajpayee and Premier Wen 
Jiabao, Tibetan exiles in India said they believed improved 
relations between India and China would help negotiations 
between the Dalai Lama and Beijing over Tibet. “Vajpayee’s visit 
will definitely pave the way for talks between His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama and the Chinese leadership,” said Thubten Samphel, a 
spokesperson for the Tibetan government-in-exile in India. 

15 July 2003 

Tibet’s government-in-exile has urged China to rethink its 
developmental projects in the region, as they would have an 
adverse effect on the environment. In a white paper on the 
environment in Tibet, exiled Tibetan Prime Minister Samdhong 
Rinpoche said “Whether Tibet’s political issue is resolved or not, the 
environmental issue cannot be neglected as it is directly related to 
the welfare of the peoples of India, China and those of other 
downstream countries, ” the prime minister said. Tibet 2003: State 
of the Environment,’ released by Samdhong Rinpoche, highlights the 
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massive mismanagement of Tibet’s environment over the past 50 
years, resulting in biodiversity loss, grassland degradation and 
devastating floods in the downstream regions of south and south¬ 
east Asia. 

16 July 2003 

The Straits Times reports that the Chinese authorities have forced 
travel agencies in Tibet to fire ethnic Tibetan tour guides who 
were educated in schools run by Tibetan exiles outside China, 

an official at the Tourism Bureau of the TAR said yesterday. The move 
is aimed partly at making sure visitors hear China’s version of Tibet’s 
history. “The history they learnt in schools is different from ours. 
What they have told the tourists confuses right and wrong,” she 
said. “It’s a threat to our state security too. ” 

17 July 2003 

Six thousand young college graduate volunteers will go to work 
in China’s western regions. They will start their ‘go west’ trip in 
September. They will work in more than 180 counties in 12 western 
provinces and autonomous regions, as well as in central China’s 
Hubei and Hunan provinces. 

23 July 2003 

The Tourism Bureau of the TAR has simplified procedures for 
Taiwanese tourists to enter the region. Previously, Taiwanese 
visitors who intended to travel in Tibet were required to first undergo 
a series of procedures in the Taiwan Affairs Office of the TAR and 
then they had to apply for a tourism confirmation letter from the 
autonomous regional tourism bureau. Now they need only to contact 
the local Taiwan Affairs Office before entering the as the requirement 
of a confirmation letter has been removed. 

7 August 2003 

Nepal and the TAR have signed an eight-point memorandum of 
understanding in Kathmandu to promote cross border tourism. The 
memorandum signed on 06 August 2003, aimed at developing 
Kerung and Nangpa la, (224 km and 268 km respectively north-east 
of Kathmandu), as transit points along the border of Nepal and TAR, 
simplifying visa procedures for Nepalese tourists visiting TAR, 
renovating the Tato Pani-Lhasa highway, permitting Nepalese 
helicopters to land in Tibet in rescue operations, commencing 
mountain flights to Mt Kailash and the Manosarovar region from 
Nepal, permitting Nepal airlines to land in Lhasa, reducing airfares 
between Kathmandu and Lhasa and promoting cross-border 
tourism. 

21 August 2003 

According to a report by TCHRD, Tibetan nomads from Golog and 
Yushu Tibet Autonomous Prefecture (TAP) risk relocation and a 
threat to their traditional nomadic culture. A government 
directive on 16 April 2003 ordered the protection and cultivation of 
grasses, and ordered a limit on livestock tended on the banks of the 
three major rivers - Machu, Drichu and Zachu - in an attempt to 
combat desertification and soil erosion. The official justification for 


this is that 70 percent of the grasslands in Matoe County in Golog 
TAP are now barren. The government has reportedly planned to 
fence 1,540 mu (1 mu is equivalent to 67 square metres) of land and 
to resettle 27,679 nomads. This programme appears to be part of 
the government response to the floods of 1998, generally attributed 
to deforestation at the headwaters of the many rivers that flow from 
the Tibetan plateau into China. 

25 August 2003 

Forty-four Beijing-based foreign correspondents arrived in the 

TAR for a rare conducted tour as part of a government-backed 
media campaign designed to promote China’s role in Tibet. During 
their visit, Jampa Phuntsok, chairman of the TAR government, 
spoke to the foreign press for the first time since taking office 

in April. He reiterated China’s line that the Dalai Lama must accept 
that Tibet is a part of China. “The sovereignty issue brooks no 
discussion. It is also inappropriate for the Dalai Lama to discuss 
human rights,” he said. He also criticised the possibility of the Dalai 
Lama meeting with US President George W Bush in Washington, 
saying that, “It would not benefit his contacts with the central 
government” in Beijing. He added that two recent visits to China by 
top advisers of the Dalai Lama had “improved understanding 
between the two sides, ” and went on to say that he invited Tibetans 
to “see the progress Tibet had achieved” in recent years. “We very 
much welcome overseas Tibetans returning fora look, including the 
Dalai’s representatives,” he said, but claimed it was up to the Dalai 
Lama to engineer a breakthrough by accepting China’s demands. 
"Only in this way can he show his true sincerity, ” Phuntsok said. “He 
can only come back as a Chinese citizen. ” He also claimed that the 
Dalai Lama had been invited to attend the funeral of the 10 Panchen 
Lama in the TAR in 1989, but declined the invitation 

5 September 2003 

China has built a missile base in Tibet which poses a major 
threat to India, according to Ms Dolma Gyari, Deputy Speaker of the 
Tibetan Parliament in Exile. In a statement to members of the Press 
given prior to giving a talk entitled, “Indo-China relations and Tibetan 
identity” at SD College, Ms Dolma Gayri said long-range missiles 
had been positioned in Tibet with the capability to target the whole 
of India. “There are DF-4 missiles with a range of 4800 km at the 
Qaidam Basin. These missiles can hit any part of India. The CSS-4 
missiles have a range of 12,800 km which can hit the entire Asia 
and parts of Europe,” she said. Besides the missile bases, China has 
set up a big nuclear academy in Tibet, she said. It is referred to as 
the ‘Ninth Academy’. 

23 September 2003 

The Chinese government has established a state-level nature 
reserve to protect the rare golden monkey in Markham county 
in Chamdo prefecture, (Chin: Mangkang county, Changdu 
prefecture) eastern Tibet. The reserve covers 185,000 hectares and 
is home to approximately 750 golden monkeys. The total number of 
golden monkeys worldwide is estimated to be over 1,000. Li Hong, 
an engineer with the natural protection department of the 
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autonomous regional forestry bureau, said that zoologists 
discovered traces of golden monkeys in the area in the late 1980s. 
More than 120 other animal species have also been spotted in the 
Chamdo area. Local government opened a nature reserve for golden 
monkeys in the area in 1993. High quality facilities would be built to 
protect the golden monkeys within the next three years, Li said. 

27 September 2003 

Xinhua reports that the TAR has closed 29 mines to improve the 

environment around the sources of rivers, along the Qinghai-Tibet 
railway, around scenic spots and in major grasslands and wetlands. 
The decision was made by the regional economic and trade bureau, 
the regional bureau of land and resources and the regional bureau 
for environmental protection. The three bureaus have cancelled 
permits for the 29 mines, which are located in Ngari, Nagchu and 
Chamdo prefectures (Chin: Ali, Nagqu and Qamdo.) Zhang Tianhua, 
deputy director of the regional bureau for environmental protection, 
said that Tibet boasts rich mineral resources but a fragile 
environment. Zhang also specified that other mines will face closure 
if they do not meet the requirements for environmental protection. 

28 October 2003 

Chinese premier Wen Jiabo has approved plans for the Chinese 
power company Huaneng Group to construct a $315 million 
hydroelectric project that threatens a lake sacred to Tibetans. 

Megoe Tso (Chin: Mugecuohin,) is in Kardze Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture in western Sichuan province. The area is home to more 
than 1,000 species of rare tropical plants and 2,000 varieties of 
animals and birds. Experts warn that the dam would be located near 
an active earthquake zone. They say the structure, combined with 
the large volume of water in the reservoir, could even trigger 
earthquakes. The Huaneng Group is run by Li Xiaopeng, the son of 
the former Prime Minister, Li Peng. He is one of China’s so-called 
‘princelings’ who have acquired positions of wealth and influence 
thanks to their family connections. One Chinese scientist who has 
studied the project closely believes that the environmental damage 
caused by the dam and the risks of earthquake-induced flooding are 
incalculable. “Kardze is what we call a bio-hotspot and is set in one 
of the most biologically diverse places in the world,” said the 
scientist on the condition of anonymity. Reformers within the 
Communist Party had seen the latest dam as a test of how far the 
new leadership, under Prime Minister Wen Jiabao, would challenge 
vested interests and charges of government corruption. 

30 September 2003 

Xinhua reports that the programme to assign central and local 
government officials to the TAR will be continued in an effort to 
further support the region, according to a report issued after a 
recent meeting held in Chengdu, the provincial seat of Sichuan 
province. The meeting was co-sponsored by the Organisation 
Department of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) Central 
Committee and the Ministry of Personnel to discuss the 
implementation of the personnel-aid programme over the next few 
years. So far, three groups of officials have been sent to the TAR. The 


fourth group will be sent next summer, according to the report. Most 
of them will serve as leading officials of local CCP committees and 
government departments at different levels. Some of them are 
experts in enterprise management and some are technicians. The 
fourth group will consist of about 800 officials, the same number as 
the last groups. 

23 October 2003 

Border talks between India and China started in New Delhi. 

China’s Vice Foreign Minister Dai Bingguo held talks with National 
Security Adviser Brajesh Mishra. This half an hour-long meeting was 
followed by delegation-level talks. The decision to hold political- 
level talks was taken during Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee’s 
visit to China earlier this year. Mr Mishra and Mr Dai were appointed 
as special representatives by the two governments to find an 
amicable settlement for the long-standing dispute. The decision to 
appoint the special representatives was proposed by Prime Minister 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee during his visit to China in June and was 
accepted by his Chinese counterpart Wen Jiabao.lt was felt that 
there had already been 14 rounds of the India-China Joint Working 
Group on the boundary question and the movement had been 
painfully slow. The Chinese delegation included its ambassador to 
India, Hua Junduo, Director-General from Asia Department Fu Ying 
and Director-General from the Policy Study Department Cui Tiankai, 
along with senior officials. 

14 November 

Chinese troops have staged a day of ‘counter-terrorism’ 
exercises in Tibet to practice fighting ‘terrorists’ aligned with 
the Dalai Lama, the Tibet Daily reports. The military exercises, 
dubbed ‘Himalaya 03’, included drills in suppressing riots, seizing 
kidnappers, freeing hostages and handling explosions and bio¬ 
chemical attacks. “The Dalai Lama, on the one hand, has given 
enormous publicity to contacts and discussions with us, while, on 
the other hand, strengthening infiltration and violent terrorist 
activities,” the newspaper quoted Tibet’s Communist Party boss, 
Guo Jinlong, as saying. “In Tibet, stability prevails over all else. 
Stability is the precondition for development.” Guo said. “The 
exercises were designed to show the firm determination of the Tibet 
Autonomous Region’s Party committee, government and all ethnic 
people in fighting terrorism and their ability to fight terrorism”, an 
official at Tibet’s foreign affairs office said. Senior officials from the 
TAR government and Communist Party, and the deputy head of the 
Ministry of Public Security’s anti-terrorism bureau, watched the 
exercises in the Tibetan capital Lhasa, the report said. 

17 November 2003 

The Press Trust of India (PTI) reports that a high-level Indian Army 
delegation is visiting the TAR for the first time this week. The 

delegation led by General Officer Commanding (4th Corps) Lt Gen 
Mahendra Singh, which arrived in Beijing on 16 November, will hold 
talks with senior Chinese military leaders on a range of issues of 
mutual interest. The visit of the delegation, comprising five 
Brigadier-level officers among others, is yet another move by the 
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governments of the two neighbouring nations to enhance mutual 
trust and understanding. The visit comes a day after the navies of 
India and China concluded their first-ever joint maritime exercise in 
the East China Sea. 

23 November 2003 

Chinese Premier Wen Jiabao, who is beginning his first state visit to 
the United States in the first half of December, has told the 
Washington Post, “The door to communication between the 
central government and the Dalai Lama is wide open.” Wen, 
however, reiterated preconditions to ‘resume’ discussions. Wen 
talked about Tibet during an interview with the Washington Post, on 
23 November 2003. When asked whether he foresaw any face-to- 
face meetings with the Dalai Lama and representatives of China, 
Wen said, “Regrettably, the Dalai Lama has not genuinely given up 
his position of Tibet independence and has not given up the 
separatist activities aimed at splitting the motherland. We have 
taken note of the recent remarks by the Dalai Lama but we still need 
to watch very carefully what he really does. So long as he genuinely 
abandons his position on seeking Tibetan independence and publicly 
recognizes that Tibet and Taiwan are inalienable parts of Chinese 
territory then contacts between him and the central government can 
resume and we can resume the discussions with him”. 

3 December 2003 

Reuters reports that on 03 December 2003, Nepal and China 
signed trade accords that have opened two new Himalayan 
border crossings to boost Nepal’s trade with the TAR. One of the 


new crossings is at Sankhuwasabha in the Makalu region of east 
Nepal and the other is in the west-central part of Nepal in Mustang. 
This brings the total number of trading points to four. “Opening more 
trading points will boost trade with Tibet, "an official of Nepal’s Trade 
Promotion Centre said. A Chinese development package was also 
promised to Nepal that will provide over 10 million dollars in aid, 
some of which will be used to complete a road linking Nepal and the 
TAR at Rasuwa (in Nepal) and Kyirong (in Tibet). 

5 December 2003 

The Press Trust of India (PTI) reports on 05 December that Beijing 
denied as “misleading” reports that it had entered into formal 
negotiations with the envoys of the Dalai Lama to resolve the 
‘Tibet issue.’ “To my knowledge in recent years, we didn’t have any 
formal talks with the Dalai Lama,” Zhuang Cong Sheng, a senior 
official of the United Front department, which hosted the Dalai 
Lama’s envoys in late May, told reporters. Zhuang, attempting to 
downplay the significance of the visit to Beijing, as well as to the 
TAR, of a four-member team led by the Dalai Lama’s special envoy, 
Lodi Gyaltsen Gyari, said that some “Tibetan compatriots” who 
visited the region for sight-seeing and tourism, had some “contacts” 
with his department. “In this process there were some contacts 
between them and the officials of the (Chinese) government so there 
was this misunderstanding that there were negotiations between 
Dalai Lama and Chinese government. ” Zhuang reiterated that China 
was willing to hold talks with the Dalai Lama but that they would 
depend on his abandoning any move to seek independence for 
Tibet. 
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3 Prisoners and Prisons 


W hereas 2002 was marked by the release of a number of prominent Tibetan 
political prisoners, and thus generated expectations of a more lenient attitude by 
the PRC authorities toward political dissent, the overall picture that emerged 
during 2003 appears far more sober. Even though available data suggests that the apex of 
political imprisonment in Tibet lies in the past, the readiness of the state to promptly crack 
down on even the mildest protest does not appear to have fundamentally changed. 
‘Endangering state security’ (a more timely circumlocution for what was once called 
‘counter-revolutionary crimes’), or being perceived as doing so, still draws harsh 
repression. A year that started with the confirmation of Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche’s death 
sentence and the execution of Lobsang Dondup, and continued with a number of new 
incarcerations can hardly be regarded as the turning point in policies which 2002 might 
have been seen as presaging. Systematic repression of dissent and summary 
imprisonment and sentencing under opaque circumstances, which still defy international 
standards of human rights, have remained a reality of life in contemporary Tibet and, it 
seems, are likely to remain so for the foreseeable future. 


TIN NEWS UPDATE 


Death sentences for “sabotaging China’s unity” and “Terrorism” 

The Higher People’s Court of Sichuan Province in Chengdu confirmed on Sunday 26 January 2003 the death 
sentences given to the Tibetan Buddhist teacher Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche and his aide and relative Lobsang 
Dondrub. According to the Chinese official news agency Xinhua, the sentences were applied for “sabotage [of] 
the unity of the country and the unity of various ethnic groups” and “crimes of terror”. 


Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche was arrested on 07 April 2002 (see 
UN’s News Update of 05 May 2002: Senior Rinpoche 
detained on “bombing” charges) and his whereabouts and 
circumstances were unknown until the People’s 
Intermediate Court of Kardze in the autonomous prefecture 
of the same name sentenced him and Lobsang Dondrub to 
capital punishment on 02 December 2002. Xinhua reports 
that a closed hearing on the case had taken place on 29 
November 2002, in the course of which “evidence clearly 
showed” that both had repeatedly engaged in terrorist 
activities and “confessed their crimes”. Tenzin Deleg 
Rinpoche (known in Chinese as A’an Zhaxi) received a death 
sentence with a two-year suspension of execution and was 
also deprived of his political rights for life for “committing 
crimes concerning explosions”. Moreover, he was given 14 
years imprisonment and deprived of political rights for three 
years for “inciting the split of the country”. Lobsang 
Dondrub (known in Chinese as Lorang Toinzhub) was 
sentenced to death without reprieve and deprived of 
political rights for life for “committing crimes concerning 
explosions”. He was also given 12 years imprisonment and 
deprived of political rights for two years for “inciting the split 


of the country” as well as an additional three years of 
imprisonment for “illegally possessing firearms and 
ammunition”. 

According to Xinhua, Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche had entrusted 
two lawyers, Chen Shichang and Yu Jianbo, from the 
Kardze Prefectural Lawyers Office, with his legal defence. 
Since Lobsang Dondrub did not arrange for any legal 
representative, the Intermediate People’s Court of Karze 
designated Kuai Qinghua and Liu Shijian, two lawyers from 
the same lawyers’ office, for his defence. 

Before April 2002, the authorities had attempted to arrest 
Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche at least twice, in 1998 and 2000. On 
both occasions, however, he was protected by the local 
population who issued petitions in his favour. He also seems 
to have received warnings from supporters in the local 
administration. Since the late 1980s, the Rinpoche has been 
a very popular religious leader in the region of Kardze and 
Lithang. He acted with success as a mediator in several 
local conflicts triggered mainly by the arrival of nomads and 
Chinese people into the region. He also has supporters 
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among Chinese people living in the region. Tenzin Deleg 
Rinpoche ran charitable institutions like schools, 
orphanages and old people’s homes and supported 
protests against excessive logging. He founded or 
reactivated seven monasteries in the region. He is also 
known to have vehemently campaigned against the worship 
of Shugden, a protective deity in Tibetan Buddhism, whose 
worship the Dalai Lama has discouraged because of its 
sectarian implications. While these activities gained him 
considerable support among the local population, they also 
raised opposition from the local authorities as well as from 
parts of the established clergy in the region, which is a 
traditional stronghold of the Shugden cult. 

Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche’s final arrest took place during a 
police operation on 07 April 2002, four days after a bomb 
explosion had shaken the central square of the provincial 
capital Chengdu (see TIN’S News Update of 24 April 2002: 
Bomb blast in Chengdu). Lobsang Dondrub, then on a 
business trip in Chengdu, was arrested after the explosion 
and allegedly admitted to police to have planted the bomb 
on behalf of Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche. The Rinpoche’s arrest 
took place at night in the monastery of Jamyang 
Choekhorling in Nyagchu Dzong. Eight persons were 



reportedly arrested together with him or on the next day. At 
least three other persons from Tenzin Deleg’s entourage 
were detained during the month after his arrest and three 
are allegedly missing. While five of them have been released 
since then, at least four are believed to be still in custody, 
reportedly without a trial. 

The Chinese writer Wang Lixiong reported that, following 
the arrest of Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche, the authorities carried 
out intimidation campaigns among the local population, 
threatening that supporting him would be considered as 
complicity in his alleged crimes (see TIN’S News Update 06 
December 2002: Senior Rinpoche and supporter face 
execution for “bombing” offences). Two of the persons 
detained after the Rinpoche’s arrest were involved in 
activities aiming at petitioning the authorities for his release 
or at gathering funds for paying a trusted lawyer to 
represent him during his trial. 

The drastic sentences of 02 December 2002 against Tenzin 
Deleg Rinpoche and Lobsang Dondrub raised worldwide 
consternation. Amnesty International and several national 
and international Tibet support groups objected to the lack 
of transparency of the trial in Kardze and requested a new 
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trial under public scrutiny and with involvement of lawyers 
trusted by the accused. A petition signed by WangLixiong 
and 23 other Chinese intellectuals was passed for this 
purpose to the National People’s Congress as well as to the 
Supreme Court and the Kardze Intermediate People’s Court. 
Two prominent Chinese lawyers, Zhang Sizhi and Li 
Huigeng, who defended Chinese dissidents like Wei 
Jingsheng and Wang Juntao in the past, were hired to 
represent Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche and Lobsang Dondrub 
during the appeal hearing. However, the Sichuan Provincial 
Court, hinting that both prisoners already had legal advisors, 
turned down their participation. Xinhua reports that these 
are the same lawyers who represented them in the first 
instance, but sources insist that they were not chosen by 
the accused, but assigned by the court. Xinhua also 
mentions that Lobsang Dondrub had accepted the first 
instance sentence and therefore technically did not appeal. 
However, his case seems to have been heard again on 
Sunday in Chengdu as well. 


Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche in which he reaffirmed his 
innocence. The publication by the International Campaign 
for Tibet (ICT) in Washington on 21 January 2003 of a list of 
arrested persons from the Rinpoche’s entourage last Friday 
prompted the US government to express its concern about 
the case. The American embassy in Beijing issued a written 
statement in which it criticised the fact that these additional 
arrests had not been mentioned by Chinese officials during 
the last round of US-China talks on human rights in 
December, even though the leader of the American 
delegation, Lome Craner, had clearly expressed his concern 
regarding the detention and sentencing of Tenzin Deleg 
Rinpoche and Lobsang Dondrub. 

In indirect response to western criticism of the lack of 
transparency of the legal procedure, the Xinhua report of 
Sunday mentioned that, “the court did not hold an open 
hearing because some of the defendants’ criminal acts were 
related to state secrets”. 


There was confusion on the date of the appeal which was 
first expected to be dealt with on Friday 10 January 2003 
and then allegedly postponed to the following Monday, 
though it did not happen on that date either. In the third 
week of January, Radio Free Asia was said to be in 
possession of a tape allegedly recorded from prison by 


Although a suspended death sentence like the one given to 
Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche is usually commuted to life 
imprisonment in China, death penalties without reprieve, like 
the one received by Lobsang Dondrub, are often executed 
a few hours after the final verdict. 
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WHAT HAPPENED SUBSEQUENTLY 


A report from the news agency Reuters on Tuesday 28 January 2003 quoted a court official in Sichuan confirming 
that Lobsang Dondrub’s execution took place on Sunday 26 January. 

A spokesman of the US embassy in Beijing said: “I/Ve join the international community in raising concerns over the 
reported execution of Lobsang Dondrub and the suspended sentence of Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche” and stated that 
the Chinese Foreign Ministry had assured the United States that the Supreme People’s Court of the PRC would 
review any sentence before it is carried out. The spokesman said, “it is not clear whether this review took place”. 
According to the US broadcaster Voice Of America, he added that China had denied an American request to let 
an observer attend the trial. 


On Monday 27 January the spokesman for Human Rights policy of the German Government stated: “Even though 
the reported execution of Lobsang Dondrub has not yet been officially confirmed, the sentence is in flagrant 
contradiction to the assurance given by China to update the European Union on the progress of the legal 
procedure. ” 

Sergio Vieira de Mello, United Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights, wrote to the Chinese authorities 
expressing his concern that the trial “does not appear to have met minimum standards”. 

A spokesman for the Tibetan Government in Exile said to TIN on Monday 27 January: “The failure of proper legal 
procedure is an embarrassment for the Chinese government”. 

In apparent response to these statements, spokeswoman Zhang Qiyue, Chinese Foreign Ministry, argued at a 
press conference held in Beijing on Tuesday that any country would punish criminals undermining public security 
or carrying out terrorism. She also added that China holds strict reviews of all cases of capital punishment. 
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TIN NEWS UPDATE 


19 FEBRUARY 2003 


Obituary of Lobsang Damchoe 


The former political prisoner Lobsang Damchoe passed away in Gyantse on 31 January 2003. Lobsang Damchoe, 
a monk in his late sixties, died after long-term ill health. He had been released from Nyari prison on medical parole 
in 1999, in the middle of a 5-year sentence for political offences. The life of Lobsang Damchoe is a typical example 
of a monk who survived the Cultural Revolution and was arrested and sentenced again in the 1990s for renewed 
involvement in political activities. Unlike some other high profile former prisoners, Lobsang Damchoe was not of 
high social background in the ‘old’ society, neither was he ever rehabilitated in any significant position. Though 
not an outstanding scholar, his political determination gained him great local respect. 


Lobsang Damchoe was born in the 1930’s and studied at 
Palkhor Choede monastery in the town of Gyantse in 
southern Tibet. He joined the Tibetan resistance in 1958 
and was arrested in 1959, shortly after the flight of the Dalai 
Lama from Tibet to India. It is not exactly known how many 
years he spent in prisons and labour camps. After his 
release around 1979, he sought to re-enter his monastery, 
but at first was not allowed to do so. Instead, he spent his 
time visiting families to perform long-life prayer services 
(Tib: shabderi). 

In 1988, the Democratic Management Committee of 
Palkhor Choede monastery finally accepted Lobsang 
Damchoe back, but it took another year before he received 
official status as a monk there from the Bureau for Religious 
Affairs, since his personal registration card (Chin: hukou; 
Tib: themto) had to be changed before this could happen. 
In 1993, he became the caretaker (Tib: konyer) of the 
famous Kumbum temple of Gyantse and remained in that 
position until 1996. 

On 25 January 1996 Lobsang Damchoe was again 
detained for his involvement in political activities. He 
reportedly received documents from India which he copied 
and distributed in the monastery, in particular a long-life 
prayer written by the Dalai Lama for Gendun Choekyi 
Nyima, the reincarnation of the Panchen Lama recognised 
in 1995 by the Dalai Lama but rejected, and also detained, 
by the Chinese authorities. He reportedly also put up 
posters featuring the Tibetan flag. Sources report that two 
of his students were arrested with him. Lobsang Damchoe 


was sentenced to 5 years imprisonment by the People’s 
Intermediate Court in Shigatse but remained in the 
prefectural Public Security Bureau’s (PSB) detention centre 
at Nyari because of his relatively old age and poor health. 

Friends state that Lobsang Damchoe had always been 
physically weak, and that his health is believed to have 
been poor ever since his experiences in detention after 
1959. Due to his ill health, feeding the pigs was the only 
work he could perform at Nyari prison. He suffered 
particularly from persistent coughing and wheezing, 
probably due to tuberculosis. After having received 
medical treatment in prison, he was released on medical 
parole in 1999. 

Lobsang Damchoe is portrayed as an inspiration to people 
in and around Gyantse, particularly for young people 
whom he assisted and advised. A young monk from Tashi 
Lhunpo monastery who shared work and a cell with 
Lobsang Damchoe in Nyari prison in 1996 says, “I advised 
Lobsang Damchoe to stop his political activities and take 
care of his health, but his reply was that he had given up 
his life in 1958, and that he would continue to do his work 
until his death”. The same cellmate also recalls both 
Lobsang’s local popularity and his generosity: “Many 
people from Gyantse would come to the prison to bring 
him food, and he would distribute most of that among the 
other prisoners. Even the food that was brought to me 
from my own friends and family, like powdered milk and 
meat, he would take it and give it all away, I used be quite 
upset about that!” 


TIN NEWS UPDATE 


Changes in pattern of political detention 

Between 1997 and 2001 there was a rapid decline in the number of Tibetans in prison on political charges. The 
decline was due to a large number of releases and fewer detentions. However, this pattern appears to be 
changing. While the number of political prisoners is still declining, the trend has slowed significantly. There are 
several reasons for this. Some prisoners are still serving out long sentences, and some have had their sentences 
extended. Furthermore, there have been a significant number of new detentions in the Eastern Tibetan region 
traditionally known as Kham. 
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UN’s political prisoner database records about 150 people 
as in, (or likely to be in,) detention or prison - as of February 
2003. Although TIN cannot provide a complete account of 
current Tibetan political imprisonment, it publishes 
information on cases that are corroborated and sufficiently 
detailed. There are a further 10 to 20 cases of political 
detention, about which TIN is still awaiting confirmation. 
Therefore the total figure is likely to be closer to 170 cases. 
Out of these, all but 12 are male. Of the females, half are 
serving their terms at the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) 
Prison No. 1 (Drapchi Prison). TIN records show that only 
four of the long-serving Buddhist nuns discussed in TIN’S 
Rukhag 3: The Nuns of Drapchi Prison remain imprisoned. 

Between 1997 and 2001 nearly 500 judicial and 
administrative sentences were scheduled to expire, 
compared to about 45 in 2002 and fewer than 30 in 2003. 
One factor slowing down the steep decline in political 
prisoner numbers is the substantial number of Tibetan 
political prisoners still serving long sentences. Most of 
them are in Drapchi Prison, in Lhasa, where about 60 
prisoners, 40 percent of the current total, are serving 
sentences of ten years or more. The real figure is likely to 
be higher, since TIN has been unable to confirm some 
reports of lengthy sentences. TIN information now shows 
fewer than ten Tibetan political prisoners serving sentences 
of ten years or more at prisons other than Drapchi. 

The relatively high number of long-serving prisoners is in 
part due to sentence extensions. According to TIN data, 21 
current prisoners have had their sentences extended, most 
as a result of the courtyard protests during flag raising 
ceremonies at Drapchi in May 1998 (see TIN News Update 
14 June 2002: New reports on Tibetan prisoners following 
May 1998 Drapchi protest). Of the group with extended 
sentences, all but one is at Drapchi, and all but four have 
sentences of ten years or more. 

In the past year there have been no confirmed cases of 
death through maltreatment in prison. In November 2002, 
Ragya Monastery monk, Lobsang Dargyal, died in a forced 
labour camp which manufactures hydro-electric equipment 
near Xining, the capital of Qinghai. TIN has not yet been 
able to establish the cause of his death. TIN previously 
reported the death of another prisoner Karma Dawa, one of 
the men who sparked the May 1998 Drapchi protest. This 
is now known to have been incorrect. Karma Dawa was 
punished with a sentence extension instead of execution, 
and later escaped from hospital and fled into exile. TIN 
records show a total of 52 deaths since late 1987, of which 
40 are believed to have resulted directly from abuse or 
maltreatment in detention. In addition to these, there have 
been eight deaths recorded of prisoners who died after 
their release. Their deaths could have resulted from old age 
and long-term illness rather than directly from abuse while 
imprisoned. There are a three further reports of death in 


detention, the causes of which are still to be confirmed. In 
another case, death in prison has been reported but not 
confirmed. 


The chart below shows that 71 percent of current Tibetan 
political prisoners are resident in the TAR, and 27 percent 
are resident outside the TAR. This is a slight proportional 
shift toward the TAR compared to figures provided last year 
in TIN’S report Hostile Elements III. That study showed that 
for the period 1996-2001, TAR residents accounted for 64 
percent of Tibetan political imprisonment, and non-TAR 
residents for 36 percent. The figures provided in the table 
below are likely to be incomplete, and unpublished 
information suggests that additional non-TAR cases will 
surface soon. If that happens, the proportions are likely to 
be similar to those reported by TIN in 2002. 


Residence of Current Tibetan Political Prisoners 
(based on TIN data current in February 2003) 

Region Prefecture 

Prisoners 

TAR 

Lhasa (Lasa) 

65 


Chamdo (Qamdo) 

21 


Lhoka (Shannan) 

4 


Nagchu (Naqu) 

12 


Shigatse (Rikaze) 

4 


Kongpo (Linzhi) 

0 


Ngari (Ali) 

0 


TAR total 

106 (71%) 

non-TAR 

Kardze (Ganzi, Sichuan) 

25 


Ngaba (Aba, Sichuan) 

9 


Liangshan, Mili (Muli, Sichuan) 

0 


Kanlho (Gannan, Gansu) 

1 


Wuwei, Pari (Tianzhu, Gansu) 

1 


Tsoshar (Haidong, Qinghai) 

2 


Tsojang (Haibei, Qinghai) 

0 


Tsonub (Haixi, Qinghai) 

0 


Tsolho (Hainan, Qinghai) 

1 


Malho (Huangnan, Qinghai) 

0 


Golog (Guoluo, Qinghai) 

1 


Yushu (Yushu, Qinghai) 

0 


Siling (Xining, Qinghai) 

0 


Dechen (Diqing, Yunnan) 

0 


non-TAR total 

40 (27%) 


n/a 

3 


TAR + non-TAR total 

149 


In contrast to the significant levels of political protest and 
detention in the Tibetan area traditionally known as Kham 
(Chamdo and Kardze prefectures, as well as the northern 
counties of Yunnan and a very small portion of south¬ 
eastern Qinghai), the Tibetan area known as Amdo (most of 
Qinghai, and parts of Gansu and Sichuan) has been less 
politically restive recently. TIN records show that only 15 
political prisoners were resident in Amdo, which is less than 
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the total for Kardze prefecture alone, where a total of 25 
people had been detained for political offences. 
Unconfirmed reports suggest that additional political 
detentions have taken place in Kardze TAP. 

Political detentions taking place in 
2001-2002 

The apparent proportional shift of the numbers of prisoners 
towards the Lhasa Municipality is reversed when current 
figures are considered from the perspective of new 
detentions. Data provided in the following chart can be 
assumed to be a partial portrayal of all political 
imprisonment. ‘Confirmed’ records are those which TIN 
considers reliable. 

In 2001-2002, if confirmed and unconfirmed records are 
considered together, the TAR accounts for about one 
quarter of political prisoners, Sichuan for about half, and 
Qinghai for one quarter. 

Whether considering only confirmed records for 2001- 
2002, or both confirmed and unconfirmed, the TAR is far 
from dominant. Sichuan, especially Kardze TAP, has carried 
out the most political detentions. The recent prominence of 
political detention in Kardze TAP arises principally from the 


Residence prefectures of recent Tibetan 
political detainees (2001 -2002) 

Region 

Prefecture 

Detainees 

TAR 

Lhasa 

7 


Nagchu 

1 


TAR total 

8 

non-TAR 

Kardze 

19 


Ngaba 

8 


Golog 

2 


non-TAR total 

29 


n/a 

1 


Total 

38 


crack-down in 2002 on the religious associates of Tenzin 
Deleg Rinpoche (see TIN News Update 27 January 2003: 
Death sentences for “sabotaging China’s unity” and 
“Terrorism”), and from the arrest of Tibetans for performing 
long-life prayers for the Dalai Lama in Kardze County. 
Golog TAP, which borders both Kardze and Ngaba in 
Sichuan, appears to have been the main site of political 
detentions in Qinghai. None are recorded for Gansu. 


TIN NEWS UPDATE 


Ngawang Sangdrol travels to the US 

The high-profile political prisoner and nun Ngawang Sangdrol has been authorized to leave China to seek medical 
treatment. She was released on parole from Drapchi Prison in Lhasa in October 2002 and arrived in the United 
States on Friday 28 March. 


Ngawang Sangdrol (lay name: Rigchog) 
was born in Lhasa in 1977. She was first 
detained for taking part in political 
protests at the age of thirteen. She was 
released after nine months, but was not 
allowed to rejoin her nunnery. She was 
arrested again in June 1992 for 
attempting to demonstrate and 
sentenced to three years imprisonment. 
During her detention she secretly tape- 
recorded together with 13 other nuns 
songs about their love for their families 
and for their homeland. A cassette with 
the songs was smuggled out of Drapchi 
prison. As a result, Ngawang Sangdrol’s 
sentence was extended by six years and 
she was severely beaten. Ngawang 
Ngawang Sangdrol and John Kamm in Lhasa © Dui Hua Sangdrol received a further sentence 
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extension in 1996 following her participation in several 
incidents at Drapchi. She received a third sentence 
extension in October 1998, apparently as a result of her 
involvement in protests at Drapchi prison in May 1998. In 
October 2001 Ngawang Sangdrol’s sentence was reduced 
by 18 months for ‘good behaviour’. On 17 October 2002, 
Ngawang Sangdrol was granted parole by the Lhasa 
Intermediate People’s Court (see: TIN News Update 17 
October 2002: Ngawang Sangdrol Released). Up to this 
point, Ngawang Sangdrol was serving the longest sentence 
of any female political prisoner in Tibet. She has been 
staying with her elder sister in Lhasa since her release. 



Ngawang Sangdrol © Dana Rudinger 


Ngawang Sangdrol’s health has been poor in recent years, 
allegedly due to ill-treatment during her detention. After her 
release it became apparent that she suffers from severe 
headaches, vertigo and partial paralysis. While some of 
these symptoms reportedly declined with time, her 
persistent headaches could not be cured by local hospitals. 
She has to take painkillers regularly. 

Shortly after her release, the San Francisco based Dui Hua 
Foundation and its Executive Director John Kamm, who 
arranged the release of several Chinese and Tibetan 
political prisoners, requested assistance from the Chinese 
government in arranging a visit to Lhasa to meet Ngawang 
Sangdrol. Following several months of discussion with 
departments of the Chinese government, Kamm visited 
Lhasa on 28 February 2003. He was accompanied by a 
representative of the central government of China. The visit 
came at the invitation of the government of the Tibet 
Autonomous Region (TAR). Kamm met Ngawang Sangdrol, 
who was escorted into the room by two police officers. 
During the meeting, Ngawang Sangdrol requested his help 
in going overseas for medical treatment. Kamm returned to 
Beijing on 01 March, and intensified discussions with the 
relevant departments of the Chinese government on the 
possibility of Ngawang Sangdrol’s medical treatment in the 
United States. According to a statement issued today by 
the Dui Hua Foundation, details of Ngawang Sangdrol’s 
departure for the United States for medical treatment were 
finalized between US Assistant Secretary of State Lome 
Craner and his Chinese counterparts during recent 
intergovernmental talks. 


TIN NEWS UPDATE 


18 APRIL 2003 

New Information on laogai in Amdo 


3 


TIN has received confirmation regarding the first known political imprisonment in the large Hydroelectric 
Equipment Plant west of Xining in Qinghai province (traditionally known as Amdo by Tibetans). One of the 
prisoners, Lobsang Dargyal, died last November within months of his sentencing, in an army hospital in Xining. 
The circumstances surrounding his death remain unclear. 


The city of Xining has several industrial production sites 
that are known to use forced labour. The Hydroelectric 
Equipment Plant, which is also reportedly known as 
‘Ginghai Prison no. 5’, is said to house a great number of 
prisoners, mostly non-Tibetans. 

In August or September 2002, Lobsang Dargyal and Tashi 
Gyatso, two Tibetans from Ragya (Machen County, Golog 
Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture in southern Oinghai) were 
reportedly given long prison sentences and transferred to 
the Xining Hydroelectric Equipment Plant. They had been 
arrested a year earlier, in April 2001, on their way back to 
Tibet from India. 


Lobsang Dargyal was sentenced to 15 years imprisonment 
for ‘splittist activities’ and on charges related to spying 
activities. In November 2002 he became ill and was taken 
to a military hospital in Xining. According to sources familiar 
with the case, 36 year-old Lobsang Dargyal was in a coma. 
Although his state could have suggested brain injury, there 
were no clear indications of maltreatment or external injury. 
The date of his death is given as 17 November, but some 
sources mention 19 November. 

Tashi Gyatso was reportedly sentenced to 13 years and 
also held in the Hydroelectric Equipment Plant, but further 
details are lacking on his case. Sources say that he had 
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Hydroelectric Equipment Plant west of Xining in Qinghai province With permission of 

the photographer 


been to India and he is likely to have met Lobsang Dargyal 
on the way back from there. 

Lobsang Dargyal, lay name Dzamtrin, was a monk form 
Ragya monastery. In 1992 he was arrested for the first time 
and sentenced to three years for distributing pamphlets 
with political content such as ‘Free Tibet’ and ‘Long live the 
Dalai Lama’ during the enthronement ceremony of Shingza 
Rinpoche (Shingza Pandita Jetsun Lobsang Tenzin Choekyi 
Gyaltsen). Shingza Rinpoche is believed by Tibetans to be 
the reincarnation of the mother of Tsongkhapa, the founder 
of the Gelugpa school of Buddhism. Lobsang Dargyal 


helped the Rinpoche to escape into exile after 
having served his prison sentence in 1997. It 
seems the reason for the Rinpoche’s escape 
was general fear among people that the 
authorities might attempt to utilise him and 
his status for political goals. 

The ‘Qinghai Hydro-Electricity Installation 
Factory’ (Chin: Qinghai Shuidian Shebei 
Zhizao Chang) is an immense site a few 
kilometers west of the western edge of 
Xining, in the village of Duoba, between 
Zhangjiawan and Pengjiazhai. It is contiguous 
with the main highway heading westfrom 
Xining, which later splits into Highways No. 
109 (to Golmud-Lhasa) and No. 214 (to Yushu 
and Chamdo). About six large guard towers 
are spaced along the section of prison wall 
fronting the highway. 

A young Tibetan who was held in this facility in the 
beginning of the 1990s recalls that the numbers of Tibetan 
prisoners were low. “I spent my sentence time in group 
(Chin: tui) 4 and 7 and in both cases there were three to five 
Tibetan inmates”. He recalls that all of them were common 
prisoners, particularly nomads implicated in fights over 
pastureland, for which they were reportedly serving 
sentences of 10 to 12 years. The work in the various groups 
of the factory at that time included the manufacturing of 
electrical and/or mechanical devices, but also brick 
manufacturing, construction work, and the cultivation of 
vegetables and fruits. 



A former Tibetan inmate remembers: “This 
prison was more like a shop, people would 
come and order certain goods in certain sizes 
and then we would produce these goods for 
them according to their orders”. He describes 
the work as hard for prisoners with low 
sentences and slightly lighter for prisoners with 
very long sentences. Prisoners with few years 
of their sentence left as well as other trusted 
prisoners were taken out for construction 
activities, reportedly for government 
departments in Xining. 


Hydroelectric Equipment Plant west of Xining in Qinghai province 


With permission of 
the photographer 
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TIN NEWS UPDATE 


Two Tibetan monks sentenced for ‘endangering state security’ 

TIN sources from Tibet have recently reported the arrest of six monks and the sentencing of two of those monks 
from Dragkar Traldzong monastery in Tsigorthang county (Chin: Xinghai shen) in Tsolho prefecture, Qinghai 
province (traditionally known as Amdo by Tibetans). The arrests, which took place in July 2002, were reportedly 
related to political activities. There have been no reports of maltreatment relating to these arrests. 


The monks who were sentenced are Kalsang Dondrub, 
who is in his late thirties, and Ngawang Dondrub, lay name 
Tsethargyal, 36 years old. Both are from Tsigorthang 
county. They were arrested by the prefectural branch of 
the State Security Bureau and their whereabouts were 
unclear for two months after their arrests. Both were 
eventually sentenced in Xining in January 2003. Reports 
indicate that the two were sentenced for ‘endangering 
state security’. They were accused of being members of 
an organisation in Dragkar Treldzong reportedly called 
‘Choi Sum Dendzin Tsogpa’ (‘holding the three provinces 
as the truth’, an allusion to the three traditional provinces 
(Tib: cholkha) of Tibet, U-tsang, Kham and Amdo). 

The reports which reached TIN mention that after their 
conviction, Kalsang Dondrub and Ngawang Dondrub were 
taken to “traba trang, a prison facility with a brick factory”. 
However, neither further details nor the location of the 
prison are known. 


umdze). One was reportedly a member of the Democratic 
Management Committee of Traldzong monastery. 
Democratic Management Committees are bodies that 
function as a liaison between the religious departments of 
local governments and monasteries; they are entrusted 
with the implementation of regulations and directives sent 
down by the authorities. Reports mention that the 
detainees were “not maltreated as normally happens 
during arrests”. 

Dragkar Traldzong Thoesam Yonten Dargye Ling 
monastery is situated about 20 kilometres southwest of 
the county seat of Tsigorthang county. The monastery, 
originally a simple temple on a site associated with Guru 
Rinpoche, one of the founders of Tibetan Buddhism, grew 
to a monastery of considerable size. The monastery had a 
monk population of 500 in 1958 when it was closed down 
by the Chinese authorities. It re-opened in 1981 and 
currently has a population of around 400 monks. 



Four more monks were taken into custody for questioning 
in relation to these arrests, but they were released after a 
period of several weeks. All of them are said to have held 
monastic positions in Traldzong monastery, ranging from 
disciplinary master (Tib: geko) to chant master (Tib: 


Trends identified in political imprisonment in Tibet in recent 
years indicate that there has been little incidence of arrests 
in the north-eastern area of Tibet traditionally known as 
Amdo (see TIN News Update 10 March 2003: Changes in 
patterns of political detention). These six arrests are 
therefore particularly significant. 


Kalsang Dondrup 


Ngawang Dondrup 


©TIN 
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TIN NEWS UPDATE 


31 JULY 2003 


Tashi Phuntsog, student of Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche, released 


A reliable source has informed TIN that Tashi Phuntsog, the 40-year old disciplinary master of Kham Nalendar 
Thegchen Jangchub Choeling monastery in Nyagchu who was one of those arrested in April 2002 in the wave of 
detentions linked with the religious leader Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche, was released on 28 July 2003 at about 2pm. 


Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche, Lobsang Dondrub and several 
other Tibetans associated with Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche were 
arrested on 7 April 2002 in connection with bomb blasts in 
Kardze (Chinese: Ganzi) (see TIN News Update 05 May 
2002: Senior Rinpoche detained on “bombing” charges). 
Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche and Lobsang Dondrub were both 
sentenced to death for “sabotage [of] the unity of the 
country and the unity of various ethnic groups” and “crimes 
of terror” on 26 January 2003; Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche was 
given a suspended sentence, and Lobsang Dondrub was 
executed on that day (see TIN News Update 27 January 
2002: Death sentences for “sabotaging China’s unity” and 
“Terrorism”). According to sources familiar with the events, 


Tashi Phuntsog was not at the monastery on 7 April 2002 
because he was undergoing treatment for tuberculosis, and 
was therefore not arrested with Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche that 
day, but was arrested ten days later. 

At least one source has reported that Tashi Phuntsog was 
believed to have been serving a seven year sentence. TIN 
has been unable to confirm that report of sentencing, any 
detail about charges against him or that he has been 
granted an early release. A release so early during the 
course of a seven year term of imprisonment would be 
highly unusual. 


TIN NEWS UPDATE 


Sentence reductions reported for two of Drepung’s “Group of Ten” 

Two of Tibet’s longest serving political prisoners have received sentence reductions from the Chinese authorities. 
Both are monks of Drepung Monastery in Lhasa. Jamphel Jangchub (lay name Yugyal) received a three year 
reduction of his 19 year sentence, making his scheduled release date 7 April 2005. Ngawang Oezer (lay name 
Jamyang) received a two year reduction of his 17 year sentence and is due for release on 18 April 2004. Chinese 
officials provided the information to the San Francisco-based Dui Hua Foundation, according to the group’s 
director, John Kamm. Both monks are held in the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) No.1 Prison in Lhasa, better 
known as Drapchi. 


The two were part of the “Group of Ten”, an alliance of 
Drepung monks formed in 1988. They used carved wooden 
blocks to print copies of teachings by the Dalai Lama, a 
constitution proposed for a future, democratic Tibet, and 
the United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
In April 1989, a month after martial law had been imposed 
in Lhasa, police detained five monks they suspected of 
being the group’s organisers, including Jamphel Jangchub 
and Ngawang Oezer. The rest were detained in July 1989. 
A closed trial took place on 30 November 1989 and 
sentencing followed a few days later in a sports facility 
before an audience of about 1,000. The five leaders 
received sentences of 17-19 years; the other sentences 
ranged from five to nine years. A Xinhua article released the 
same month as the sentencing accused the men of 
establishing a “counterrevolutionary clique,” “spreading 
counterrevolutionary propaganda, ” “inflammatory 
agitation,” and “seriously undermining national security.” 
Currently Jamphel Jangchub is believed to be 47 years of 
age and Ngawang Oezer to be 39. 


In addition to Jamphel Jangchub and Ngawang Oezer, 
monks Ngawang Phuljung and Ngawang Gyaltsen are still 
serving sentences of 19 and 17 years respectively. Five 
others are either confirmed or presumed to have 
completed their sentences (Jampal Losel, Ngawang 
Rinchen, Ngawang Kunga, Jampal Tsering and Jampal 
Monlam). Jamphel Khedrub, who was serving a 19 year 
sentence, died in the prison clinic in July 1996. Prison staff 
had summoned him to a routine evaluation of his progress 
in thought reform. He was tortured and died the following 
day. 

All ten of the monks had taken part in a demonstration in 
Lhasa on 27 September 1987, which marked the beginning 
of the current era of Tibetan political protest. Twenty-one 
Drepung monks marched in support of remarks the Dalai 
Lama had made a few days earlier in Washington D.C., 
where he set out his Five-Point Peace Plan to a 
congressional sub-committee. In a sign that the authorities 
may not have considered the incident to be serious, the 
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monks served administrative sentences of several months 
and were released. 

Sentence reductions for good behaviour are the norm for 
prisoners in China but political prisoners are treated more 
harshly and infrequently receive reductions. According to 
UN’s political prisoner database, only eight Tibetan political 
prisoners held at Drapchi after 1987 are known to have 
received a sentence reduction. In contrast, sentence 
extensions for Drapchi’s political prisoners have been 
commonplace. TIN records show that nearly 60 Drapchi 
prisoners are confirmed or believed to have received a 
sentence extension for political activity carried out inside 
the prison. Nearly 20 of them remain imprisoned. None of 
the “Group of Ten" are known to have received a sentence 
extension. 

Representatives of numerous governments, including 
those of the United States and Great Britain, have raised 


the cases of Jamphel Jangchub and Ngawang Oezer at 
meetings with Chinese counterparts since the early 1990s. 
Human rights groups have documented and called 
attention to their cases throughout their period of 
imprisonment. The sentence reductions will be welcomed 
by those who have worked on the monks’ behalf. In a 
recent and more widely known development, Buddhist nun 
Ngawang Sangdrol received an 18-month sentence 
reduction in October 2001. She was released a year later 
on parole for good behaviour, nine years before her 
scheduled release date. Chinese authorities allowed her to 
travel to the U.S. to seek medical care in March 2003. 
Phuntsog Nyidrol, currently the longest-serving Tibetan 
female political prisoner, received a one year reduction of 
her 17 year sentence in 2001. Like Jamphel Jangchub and 
Ngawang Oezer, the nuns have been the focus of 
persistent requests for information, and expressions of 
concern, by representatives of governments and advocacy 
groups. 


TIN NEWS-IN-BRIEF 


12 SEPTEMBER 2003 


Karmapa’s tutor released 


3 


TIN has learned, through reliable sources, that Yongzin Nyima, tutor of the Karmapa, Ugyen Trinley Dorje, has 
been released from detention by the Chinese authorities earlier this week, possibly Tuesday or Wednesday. 


He was arrested in June 2002 in Kongpo because of his 
alleged involvement in the escape of the Karmapa in January 
2000. During the escape, Lama Nyima is alleged to have 
been part of a ruse whereby the Chinese authorities believed 
the Karmapa was in a meditation retreat when he’d actually 
already fled. Lama Nyima is said to have maintained this 


deception until the Karmapa had reached safety. Lama 
Nyima is believed to be safe and in good health and is 
staying with his brother in Lhasa. According to TIN’S sources, 
he intends to stay in Tibet and has no plans to go to India. 
The Karmapa is said to be happy that his former tutor has 
been released. 


TIN NEWS UPDATE 


Nyima Dragpa’s last testimony 

Radio Free Asia (RFA) reported the death on 02 October 2003 of Nyima Dragpa, a Tibetan monk from Nyitso 
monastery, who had allegedly been repeatedly tortured during the time he spent in prison, serving a nine-year 
sentence for ‘splittist’ activities. Dragpa, who was in his 20s, had been jailed in October 2000 for putting up 
posters calling for Tibetan independence. He had been serving his sentence in Dawu prison, Sichuan province, in 
the traditional Tibetan area of Kham, his home region, and died in the hospital where he had been moved to ten 
days earlier. In RFA’s report, extracts from a letter he wrote in 2001 were reprinted. This letter indicates that he 
believed his death was imminent and yet he remained defiant. TIN has obtained a copy of this letter and it is 
presented in full below. 
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An Appeal from the Core of My Heart 

To His Holiness the Dalai Lama, and all fellow Tibetan brethren, 

I’m a Tibetan youth from the Dawu area of the Kham region of Tibet, called Keri Nyima Dragpa (Tib: sked ri’i 
nyima grags pa). Just as the saying goes: “Although small, a marmot has all his physical attributes complete”, 
similarly, though I am neither an educated person holding a position of authority, nor a man known for his 
wealth, I’m someone with a boundless love and concern for my own nationality. I have always been concerned 
with, and given much thought to, our nationality’s state of absolute backwardness and that under the 
oppression of the ruling classes, we don’t even have the right to use our own language etc. This represents a 
denial of human rights and deprives us of any degree of political authority. 

At the same time, having studied and absorbed the glorious historical accounts of how our ancestors had 
exercised political authority and ruled the country, I made a firm resolution that, if necessary, I would definitely 
sacrifice my own life for the sake of my nationality. Thus, with unfeigned sincerity, wishing that my fellow 
Tibetan nationals could enjoy proper freedom, and desperately hoping that a separate Tibetan country could 
be established, I wrote many posters demanding that, “All Chinese should return to their hometowns and allow 
Tibet to be independent.” I put them up on the end, as well as side, walls of the District Government buildings 
on 7th January 2000, 9th April 1998, 10th November 1999, 12th November 1999, 19th November 1999, 6th 
December 1999 and 29th December 1999. At the end of each poster I signed my name clearly. 

However, ill fated that I am, before I had managed to accomplish a single objective, my precious life seemed 
doomed to be ended at the hands of the cruel and repressive Chinese. 

Last year, on the 22nd of March, when I was in Lhasa, four members of the Dawu Public Security Bureau 
officers arrived and arrested me immediately. Flight from the start, without even asking me a single question, 
they started beating me like beating a drum and rendered me incapable of uttering even a word. They gave 
me neither a mouthful of food nor a drop of water to drink, and immediately took me in a plane back to 
Chengdu. 

Upon arrival in Chengdu, they let a few Chinese security bureau cadres beat me up. Those reincarnations of 
the black devil himself, in the form of Chinese cadres, pinned me down and beat me so mercilessly that I 
became half dead and half alive. 

At the time, I fell unconscious. When I regained consciousness, it was around eleven at night. I sensed that 
the whole of my body hurt with excruciating pain and it was impossible to move properly. In particular, I 
realised that both my legs had turned numb and were devoid of any sensation. 

Ten days after we had arrived in Dawu, they started interrogating me. Despite the intense and excruciating pain 
all over my body, ill fated though I was, I managed to tell them exactly everything that I deeply believe and feel 
in my heart, and acknowledged that I had indeed written all those posters. 

Therefore, last year on October 5th, the Court in Kardze Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, sentenced me to a 
prison term of nine years. However, I’m now in such a decrepit state that I cannot eat even a mouthful of food, 
and my legs, too, are rendered lame by the cruel Chinese. As such, I know that before long I am going to die. 
I am certainly not afraid to die. As the last breath of the life of this ruddy-faced Tibetan is about to cease, let 
this appeal be relayed to my maternal uncle, Jowo Kyab, or to fellow Tibetan brethren who cherish and value 
the interest and cause of our Tibetan nationality, to ensure that through the good offices of His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama, China’s bullying, cruel treatment and legal punishments of Tibetan people like me is made widely 
known among the international community of the world. 

And besides, I appeal to my fellow Tibetan brethren with whom I share the same flesh and bone; you must 
know and understand the truth about how China mistreats us through unreserved bullying, illegal and immoral 
actions. We must unite at all costs and rise up against China. 

Keri Nyima Dragpa 
Dated 01 April 2001 
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TIN NEWS UPDATE 


28 NOVEMBER 2003 


Six Monks Arrested in Kakhog County, Ngaba Prefecture 


Six monks from Khangmar monastery in Kakhog county (Chin: Hongyuan), Ngaba prefecture, were recently 
arrested for political offences. The monks were arrested for involvement in the distribution of material calling for 
independence for Tibet during a locally held traditional ‘Yak festival’. Reports describe how they were sentenced 
on the 29 August 2003. Zoepa, Tsogphel, Sherab Dargye (Sherdar), Oezer, Migyur and an unidentified statue maker 
were reportedly sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging from 1 to 12 years. 


The arrest and sentencing of the monks in Kakhog is one of 
the first known incidents of this nature in this county and 
one of only a few incidences of detentions that have taken 
place in recent years in the area traditionally known as 
Amdo, now divided between the provinces Qinghai, Gansu 
and Sichuan. While political arrests inside the TAR saw a 
sharp decline since 1996, arrests outside the TAR showed a 
marked increase, with Kardze in the traditional area of 
Kham, now incorporated into Sichuan province, being a 
focal point during the past few years. 

The Public Security Bureau (PSB) confiscated a large 
number of pictures of the Dalai Lama and a Tibetan flag 
after they raided the room in the monastery of one of the 
arrested monks. Photos obtained by TIN show a Tibetan 
flag on display in the private home of someone in Tibet, 
alongside a large collection of pictures of the Dalai Lama. 


Although photographs of the Dalai Lama are officially 
banned, the display of pictures in private homes is still 
common in many places in Tibet, particularly in the Tibetan 
areas outside the TAR. 

The monks arrested in Kakhog all held responsible 
positions in Khangmar monastery. Two of them had 
previously travelled to central China where they had 
established contacts that led to the sponsoring of a hospital 
in the monastery. Sherab Dargye was the main chant 
master (Tib: umdze) of the monastery at the time of his 
arrest while Oezer was the junior chant master of the 
Sangdu khamtsen, a unit within the monastery. Zoepa was 
the chairman of the Democratic Management Committee 
(Tib: Uyonlhenkhang) of Khangmar monastery. Migyur had 
previously travelled to India where he had studied at the 
Ganden monastery in southern India. 



Tsogphel, Zoepa, Oeser and Sherdar (from left to right; face of other person 
deleted) celebrating the 10th of March, probably in the year 2002 © TIN 
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TIN NEWS-IN-BRIEF 


2 DECEMBER 2003 


Six years sentence for Yeshe Gyatso 


TIN has received reports that a senior member of the Lhasa Municipality People’s Political Consultative 
Conference (prefecture level), Khyamtoe Yeshe Gyatso, has been sentenced to 6 years imprisonment. Yeshe 
Gyatso, who is over seventy years old, was apparently arrested in June 2003 for alleged ‘separatist activities’. 
Yeshe Gyatso’s reported age would make him one of the oldest political prisoners currently being held. According 
to TIN’S Prisoners Database, the oldest prisoner of conscience reported during the past 16 years of political 
dissent was Serpa Sichoe - now believed to be 83. Serpa Sichoe was a herder from Sog shen, Nagchu Prefecture 
and his sentence, after his second arrest in 2000, is still unknown. 


Yeshe Gyatso, who was a secretary in the traditional 
Tibetan government, was involved in the 1959 uprising and 
reportedly spent 10 years in prison. He also spent an 
additional number of years in the so-called ‘lay mi rukhag’ a 
work unit in which former prisoners were held under close 
supervision after being technically released but not yet fully 
rehabilitated. He was among the members of the 
aristocracy who were rehabilitated in the 1980s, at a time 
when many former aristocrats were offered nominal posts 
and certain privileges during a drive by the Chinese 


authorities to legitimise their control over Tibet. It is in this 
context that Yeshe Gyatso was given a position in the Lhasa 
Municipality Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference (CPPCC) in the mid-eighties. Like most of these 
aristocrats, he never gained real decision-making powers 
within the state establishment. 

According to unconfirmed reports, Yeshe Gyatso was 
detained in June 2003 during a crackdown in the run-up to 
the Dalai Lama’s birthday. 


TIN NEWS-IN-BRIEF 


9 DECEMBER 2003 


Death after Detention 


TIN sources report that a Tibetan from Nenying in Khangmar Shen, Shigatse prefecture, passed away at the home 
of a relative on 27 September 2003, three days after being released following six months in detention. According 
to the sources, Tenzin Phuntsog, who was in his 60s, was not formally sentenced and the exact reasons for his 
arrest are unknown. Unconfirmed reports state that he might have been accused of having a connection with 
documents calling for Tibet’s freedom. 


Tenzin Phuntsog, whom a 
source alleged to have been a 
member of the Khangmar Shen 
People’s Political Consultative 
Conference and was arrested 
during March 2003 and 
detained in an unspecified 
prison in Shigatse. At least one 
other person was arrested with 
him; a middle-school teacher 
from Gangtse called Nyima 
Tsering who is still missing and 
neither his condition nor his 
whereabouts are known. 

Tenzin Phuntsog had stayed in India for a time and had 
returned to Tibet in 2002, after which he travelled to 
different places in Tibet, including Lhokha (Chin: 
Shannan), Chamdo and Nagchu. Tenzin Phuntsog’s body 
is said to have no signs of violence. 


An unexpected news 

By Tsering Kyi 

(This poem is written after hearing about the imprisonment 
of one of the author’s friend) 

The news that is mixed with the wind 
made my hands fold onto my chest, and 
burst the lake of my eyes. 

The wings that you flew, lashed on to the rock 
The road that you run, fell off the ravine 
There is no way out from the iron web 
The land of darkness is devoid of mercy 
How much you suffered in a thick darkness? 

What did you find from your contemplation? 

Tormented with a feeling of speaking to yourself 
Whom did you remember from the state of regret? 

There is nothing that can be done when the obstacle came alone. 
Remembering sweet touch of beer and the beloved 
Does the feeling of misery hurt you? 

Under a crime of crossing the border, 

why would we regard to measure the thickness of that darkness. 

Please save, 0, Triple Gem! This fate! 
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DIGEST 


25 February 2003 

Ye Xiaowen, director of China’s State Administration for Religious 
Affairs, during a visit to the US, assured reporters that both Gong 
Sheng Liang and, Lorang Toinzhub (Tib: Lobsang Dondrup) and 
A’an Zhaxi (Tib: Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche) were penalised for 
criminal offences, not “normal’’ religious activities. Lorang 
Toinzhub and A’an Zhaxi, Tibetans from Kardze, SW Sichuan, were 
sentenced in December to respectively death and death with a two- 
year reprieve for “inciting splitting the country, scheming to set off 
explosions and unlawfully possessing firearms and ammunition”. 

1 June 2003 

United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) released 
a statement relating to the deportation by Nepal of Tibetan 
asylum-seekers despite UNHCR appeals. The statement focused 
on the deportation to China of 18 out of 21 Tibetans who arrived in 
mid-April. Eight of those deported were children without adult 
support. The statement added that Nepal had so far allowed UNHCR 
to screen Tibetan asylum-seekers and enable them to settle in third 
countries and that the recent action had violated international 
practice. 

5 June 2003 

Chinese Foreign Ministry spokeswoman Zhang Qiyue’s 
confirmed the repatriation of 18 “illegal immigrants who left 
China through Tibet” caught in Kathmandu by the Nepalese police. 
Zhang Qiyue said the repatriation had occurred on 31 May after 
confirmation of Chinese citizenship. She stressed the importance 
China attached to the “crackdown [on] illegal migration”. Zhang 
Qiyue said the recent actions were in line with international practice 
and that the issue should not be politicised. 

9 June 2003 

Four Tibetans were given sentences including prison terms and 
suspended death sentences after the Xining Intermediate Court 
in western Qinghai province convicted them of arms 
trafficking, The four were arrested on 30 June 2002 allegedly in 
possession of 52 handguns and 97 bullets. They were identified as 
Cairang, (Tib: Tsering) Zeweng Duoji, (Tib: Tsewang Dorje) Zeyao and 
Tudeng Luosang, (Tib: Thubten Lobsang). The sentences ranged 
from the death penalty with two years reprieve, to life imprisonment 
and 11 years in prison. AFP report that the court refused to confirm 
which prisoner was given which sentence. 

26 June 2003 

The former political prisoner Ngawang Sangdrol had a private 
meeting with British junior Foreign Office Minister Bill Rammell 

in an attempt to bring attention to human rights abuses in Tibet. 
Aged 25 and having served 11 years in prisons in Tibet, Ngawang 
Sangdrol was repeatedly beaten during her time in jail. The former 
nun met Rammell on the day after Foreign Secretary Jack Straw met 
his Chinese counterpart, Li Zhaoxing. 


3 July 2003 

China is “backsliding” on improving human rights, the U.S. 
State Department said, citing “troubling incidents” since the start of 
the year. “The commitments made by China at the conclusion of the 
December human rights dialogue have not been met,” the State 
Department said in a statement. “There have been a number of 
troubling incidents since the beginning of the year. ” The State 
Department cited the execution of a Tibetan without due process, 
the arrests of pro-democracy activists and harsh sentences handed 
down on internet website creators and labour activists. 

11 July 2003 

Tserang Dondrup was released after a year in custody, but little 
is known about the conditions of his detention or release. According 
to local reports, Tserang Dondrup (also known as Jortse), formerly a 
Chinese Communist Party member and a village head in Ortok, 
Horlong township, was serving a five-year sentence. He is in his late 
sixties or early seventies. He was one of the principal organisers of 
the local petition drive in 2000 to defend Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche, a 
senior lama convicted for a series of bomb blasts in Sichuan, and an 
active supporter of Tenzin Deleg’s educational, religious, and 
environmental efforts in Lithang and Nyagchuka counties. He 
reportedly was accused at trial of “cheating the people” and 
“misguiding them” into supporting Tenzin Deleg. 

16 July 2003 

In an open letter to Prime Minister Blair before his upcoming 
official trip to China, Human Rights Watch (HRW) urged him to 
put human rights high on the agenda. HRW bring to Blair’s 
attention a number of issues, including: HIV/AIDS, worker’s rights, 
repatriation of North Korean refugees, Internet freedom, Chinese 
crackdown on “terrorism”and, in relation to Tibet, making public the 
whereabouts of Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche and others detained and 
imprisoned in relation to his case, the charges against them, any 
evidence supporting the charges and their medical conditions. 

28 July 2003 

Tashi Phuntsog, the 40-year-old disciplinary master of Kham 
Nalendar Thegchen Jangchub Choeling monastery in Nyagchu 
was released. He was one of those arrested in April 2002 in the 
wave of detentions linked with the religious leader Tenzin Deleg 
Rinpoche. 

5 August 2003 

A Chinese Foreign Ministry Spokesman has said that the Gedhun 
Choekyi Nyima, recognised by the Dalai Lama as the 11th Panchen 
Lama, is now a student and “studying well”. When asked about 
the whereabouts of Gedhun Choekyi Nyima, a spokesman from the 
Chinese Foreign Ministry said, on 05 August 2003, “He is now in a 
good, healthy condition, leading a normal and happy life.” 
Meanwhile a monk official in Kumbum Monastery confirmed the 
arrival on 04 August 2003 of Gyaltsen Norbu, the boy selected by the 
Chinese to be the 11th Panchen Lama, at the monastery in Amdo. 
Gedhun Choekyi Nyima has not been seen since 1995. 
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7 August 2003 

In its second annual report on Tibetan refugees, ‘Dangerous 
Crossing 2002’, the International Campaign for Tibet (ICT) argue 
that the increased border presence of Chinese police and 
China’s political influence were significant obstacles for 
Tibetans refugees in transit through and residing in Nepal last 
year. While approximately 2,500 Tibetans on average have fled their 
homeland annually, the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) registered a significantly smaller number in 2001 
and 2002. 

22 August 2003 

The Washington Post reports that the Bush administration has 
accused China of backsliding on human rights commitments it 

made to address U.S. concerns, including specific promises that 
helped persuade President Bush not to pursue a resolution 
condemning Beijing at a U.N. forum in Geneva in 2003. U.S. officials 
have argued that China has not kept a pledge made during bilateral 
talks in December to invite U.N. human rights investigators to 
examine allegations that China jails people without due process, 
restricts freedom of religion and allows torture in prisons. John 
Kamm, a human rights activist in San Francisco who often acts as 
an intermediary between China and the United States, said “There’s 
a lot of disappointment, very serious disappointment in 
Washington,” He added. “There were definitely promises made, 
including the release of prisoners, and they have not kept them. It’s 
not just about human rights at this point. The question being raised 
in Washington now is, ‘How much can we trust commitments that 
are made by the Chinese?'” In response, the Chinese foreign 
ministry defended China’s human rights record but did not deny the 
government had made promises to U.S. officials. “We are willing to 
carefully and skilfully handle the dispute in a constructive manner 
together with the American side, ” a spokesperson said. 

24 August 2003 

Chadrel Rinpoche, who was sentenced to six years in prison in 

1995 for opposing Beijing’s selection of the reincarnation of the 11 th 
Panchen Lama and selecting another boy chosen by the Dalai Lama, 
would not be welcomed back to Tashilhunpo monastery in 
Shigatse where he was formerly abbot. “I don’t know where 
Chadrel Rinpoche is, he is no longer welcome here, ” said Nien Drak, 
director of the Democratic Committee of Tashilhunpo, a political 
organisation within the monastery. “Chadrel Rinpoche is a splittist, 
he violated the law, he also violated Buddhist law, ” Nien Drak said. 
“He should have first consulted with the central authorities that he 
was contacting the Dalai Lama, he should have gotten their 
approval.” Chinese government officials said that Chadrel Rinpoche 
was freed from prison in April 2002, and had gone to an unnamed 
monastery to meditate. Tibetan advocacy groups say he is under 
house arrest. 

28 August 2003 

Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy (TCHRD) 
announced that Champa Chung, the 56-year-old former 


assistant of Chadrel Rinpoche, is in custody even after the 
expiry of his original four-year’s prison term in 1999. Arrested in 
1995 over his role in the controversial reincarnation issue of the 
Panchen Lama, Champa Chung received four years’ prison term in 
addition to two years’ deprivation of political rights. A press release 
issued by the centre indicated that the TCHRD has confirmed 
information on Champa Chung’s detention. Champa Chung is a 
former Secretary of the Search Committee for the reincarnation of 
the Panchen Lama and Deputy Director of the Administration of 
Dechen Kelsang, Panchen Lama’s residence in Shigatse, Tibet’s 
second largest town. Champa Chung was arrested along with 
Chadrel Rinpoche, 64, former abbot of Tashilhunpo Monastery and 
head of Search Committee for the 10th Panchen Lama’s 
reincarnation, and Samdrup, a businessman from Panam county in 
Shigatse. 

15 October 2003 

Mr. Abdelfattah Amor (Tunisia), the Special Rapporteur on the 
freedom of Religion or Belief of the UN Commission on Human 
Rights (UNCHR), in a report to the 58th session of the UN 
General Assembly, cites his intervention with the Chinese 
authorities about: the arrest of five Tibetans on 17 October 2002 in 
the city of Kardze; Tibetan officials from Lhasa who were said to 
have been threatened with losing their pensions and/or employment 
if they visited the sacred site of Mount Kailash during the Buddhist 
holy month of Sagadawa; and about the detention and the death 
sentence passed on Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche. 

16 October 2003 

Four Tibetan youths handed over to the Chinese authorities by 
Nepal after crossing the border illegally have remained in a 
detention centre in the Tibetan town of Shigatse since their arrival in 
August, Radio Free Asia’s (RFA) Tibetan service reports. The boys, 
one of whom has been confirmed as 15 years old, were “put in a 
Chinese vehicle and sent to Shigatse, "according to a reliable source 
who declined to be identified for fear of reprisals. “They are still 
detained at the detention centre in Shigatse. "The four youths were 
arrested after crossing the border into Nepal atTatopani and handed 
back to Chinese authorities at Dram between 01 - 04Aug 2003 

28 October 2003 

Amnesty International has said that Chinese repression of 
political dissent and religious freedom in Tibet has continued in 
recent months despite signs of tentative Tibetan-Chinese 
dialogue. In a new report on China’s human rights practices, 
released on 28 October 2003, Amnesty said it is concerned by the 
continued repression of the rights to freedom of expression and 
association in Tibet, including scores of Buddhist monks and nuns 
who remain in prison as prisoners of conscience. The new report, 
‘People’s Republic of China, Continuing abuses under a new 
leadership - summary of human rights concerns’, was released to 
coincide with the Sixth EU-China Summit taking place in Beijing on 

29 October 2003. 
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31 October 2003 

Former Tibetan Political Prisoner Ngawang Sangdrol informed the 
United States Congress about the gap between Chinese rules 
and their implementation in Tibet regarding prisoners. In her 

remarks before the Congressional Human Rights Caucus, Sangdrol 
said it was only after coming to the United States that she learnt of 
the rights that the Chinese Constitution guaranteed to prisoners, 
none of which were being implemented on Tibetan political 
prisoners. Sangdrol was participating in a briefing on The Role of 
Women in the Tibetan Struggle for Freedom by the Caucus, chaired 
by Congressman Mark Kirk and Congressman Tom Udall. 

3 November 2003 

Voice of America (VOA) reports that news has emerged that on 29 
July, the day before the Shoton Festival in the Tibetan capital, 
Lhasa, four or five Tibetan nuns staged a brief demonstration 
calling for Tibet’s independence. The demonstration only lasted a 
few minutes and reportedly took place on the north side of the 
Barkhor on the part that runs in front of, or near what was, the 
building known as the Tromzigkhang. The street was very busy at 
the time, with people buying and selling goods. Onlookers also 
joined the demonstration before the Chinese security services came 
and took the nuns away in a van. More security people were called 
in and they dispersed the gathering. The nuns were driven away and 
their present whereabouts is unknown. 

4 November 2003 

47 Members of Parliament in the United Kingdom have urged the 
British Government to pressure China to remove the death 
sentence on Tibetan Buddhist leader Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche 

during the UK-China Human Rights Dialogue beginning on 09 
November. The appeal is contained in an Early Day Motion (EDM) 
introduced by Annabelle Ewing, MP, on 20 October 2003. The EDM 
says, “That this House deplores the death sentence facing the 
respected Buddhist religious leader, Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche, in Tibet 
that was handed down in an unfair trial on 2nd December 2002 and 
confirmed in a retrial in January; notes with concern that neither 
trial conformed to international fair trial standards; and that 
Rinpoche has been held incommunicado since January; further 
notes that this death sentence could be carried out by April 2004, or 
be commuted to a life sentence, which in itself constitutes a death 
sentence, given the prevalence of torture and poor prison conditions 
in Tibet; and calls upon the Government to put pressure on the 
Chinese authorities to remove the death sentence, particularly 


during the UK Human Rights Dialogue with China, scheduled for 9th 
to 10th November, thus allowing a fair and free retrial that allows 
international impartial observers. ” An Early Day Motion is a notice of 
motion given by Members of Parliament to draw attention to an 
issue. It is not generally expected to be debated. 

19 November 2003 

The PRC authorities have arrested four people, thought to be 
members of the Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist), for attempting 
to smuggle a cache of Chinese pistols and explosives into 
Nepal from the TAR, Radio Nepal reports, quoting security sources. 
Hiralal Shrestha and Gayltsen Sherpa were arrested at Khasa (Tib: 
Dram). The names of two others were not mentioned. The four were 
taken to Shigatse for questioning. Local media sources reported that 
the arrests might have taken place up to three weeks earlier during 
a raid on a warehouse at Khasa. Some weapons used by the 
‘ Maoists’ , have been traced to China, but most have been stolen 
from Nepalese police; this is the first time that the insurgents have 
been apprehended within Chinese-controlled territory and the first 
time there has been official confirmation of arms and explosives 
being smuggled from the TAR. The newly appointed Chinese 
ambassador to Nepal Sun Heping said recently that China had no 
relationship of any kind with the ‘Maoists’. The Chinese ambassador 
said that China was willing to cooperate fully with any steps taken 
by the Nepalese government to restore peace and stability. 

23 December 2003 

Seven of the 18 Tibetans repatriated by Nepalese authorities in 
May 2003 were still imprisoned as of the end of September 

2003, according to former prisoners who were with them in a new 
prison in Shigatse. The new prison, officially named “Tibet’s New 
Reception Centre," (echoing the name of the reception centre 
established by the Tibetan Government in Exile to receive Tibetan 
exiles in Dharamsala, India,) holds Tibetans caught attempting to 
flee into exile, as well as Tibetans who are returning to Tibet after 
going to school or visiting family in Nepal and India. The 18 deported 
Tibetans spent 11 days at a Nyalam prison near the Tibet-Nepal 
border before being transferred to the “New Reception Centre” in 
Shigatse on 10 June 2003. Former prisoners from Nyalam reported 
to ICT that the 18 were badly beaten and tortured. “The worst fears 
of the international community - that the 18 deportees would be 
brutally tortured - are coming true, ” said John Ackerly, President of 
ICT. 
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4 Society and Culture 

M ore than half a century after Tibet became part of the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) and despite the devastations of the 1960s and 1970s,Tibetan society has 
still remained clearly distinct from Chinese society. Perhaps surprisingly, 
sinification, while by no mean absent, appears to have left less deep traces in the past 
decades than the loss of traditional orientations and the side-effects of stagnating in 
poverty. Beyond that, the ubiquitous political constraints exerted by the Chinese state and 
its representatives, rather than the Tibetans themselves, decides which image of Tibet may 
reach the public domain. The following contributions, which were researched by TIN during 
2003, illustrate some aspects of contemporary Tibetan society in the PRC. 


TIN NEWS UPDATE 


Tibet Autonomous Region’s Regulations on 
Tibetan Language unlikely to stop the growing influence of Chinese 

A report issued on 25 January 2003 by the official Chinese news agency Xinhua praises the ‘Regulations on the 
Study, Use and Development of the Tibetan Language’ as one of the major achievements of the out-going 7th 
People’s Congress of the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR). According to the report, the regulations will “carry out 
China’s strategy of developing its west and conserve local cultures”. The overall emphasis of the regulations is 
on the “equality” of the Tibetan and “common national” (Han Chinese) languages. However, while safeguards and 
promotional measures for the Tibetan language are included in the regulations, in the absence of measures that 
in practice favour the use of Tibetan, the position of Chinese, which is already dominant in business, commerce 
and administration, is likely to be enhanced. 

The new regulations, which were approved on 22 May day as “the first government regulations] ever passed in 
2002 by the 15th session of the 7th TAR People’s China on preserving an ethnic language”. Their general 
Congress, were described by the China Daily on the next emphasis is on permitting use of either Tibetan or Chinese 
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- quoted by Xinhua as the “commonly used languages” - 
“according to need", for example in important conferences 
and meetings of state organs, work meetings of units in 
TAR enterprises (article 4) and in legal organs (article 5). 
The new regulations replaced the ‘TAR Regulations on the 
Study, Use and Development of the Tibetan language (for 
trial implementation)’ that were issued by the TAR People’s 
Congress in 1987 at the instigation of the 10th Panchen 
Lama and Ngabo Ngawang Jigme, and promulgated in 
March 1989. These trial regulations set out procedures for 
implementing Tibetan language policy in education and 
public life, permitting the use of both Tibetan and Chinese. 
Tibetans were to speak in Tibetan at important, large-scale 
meetings, though there was no mention of what language 
Chinese cadres were to speak. According to a Xinhua 
report in March 1989, the Regulations also contained 
stipulations that would have ensured the gradual 
prevalence of the Tibetan language, moving upwards 
through the education system (see TIN News Update 06 
May 1997: Policy shift in teaching in Tibet.). 

However, practical measures to ensure a more widespread 
use of the Tibetan language were either not actually 
implemented or ultimately withdrawn. In education for 
instance, a pilot project to extend Tibetan medium 
education into secondary schooling was abandoned in 
1996, and the commencement of Chinese classes in 
Tibetan schools was subsequently brought forward. With 
the new regulations (2002) stating in article 6 that “During 
compulsory education, Tibetan and the common national 
language will be the basic educational languages”, no 
positive discrimination of Tibetan seems even to be 
intended anymore. In a similar vein, article 10 in the new 
regulations states that priority should be given by state 
organs in employing “those who are proficient in the use of 
both Tibetan and the common national language”. This is a 
shift in emphasis from the 1987 regulations, that specifically 


underlined proficiency in Tibetan as one of the qualifications 
for recruitment and promotion in government jobs. 

Some of the aspects of the 1987 regulations aimed at 
promoting Tibetan have been carried over to the 2002 
regulations. For example, article 11 of the 2002 regulations 
provides for dual language seals, signs and notices in 
public places, and article 5 states that citizens will be able 
to use their native language in court proceedings. Article 9 
states that the TAR is “actively to develop Tibetan 
language undertakings including education, news, 
publishing, broadcasting and films” - it does not mention, 
though, whether extra funding has been made available or 
whether the obligation is to be met through the TAR’s 
existing budget. In fact, since promulgation of the new 
regulations in March 2002, no significant steps have been 
taken towards the practical implementation of measures 
such as these to promote Tibetan. 

At the same time, the role of the standard Chinese 
language (putonghua) is being promoted throughout the 
People’s Republic of China. The central ‘Law on the 
Common National Language’ was passed on 31 October 
2000 by the 18th plenum of the Ninth National People’s 
Congress, to come into force on 1 January 2001. The law 
defines the “national common language” (guojia tongyong 
yuyan wenzi) as comprising “putonghua and standard Han 
characters”. The specifically political nature of this law is 
evident from article 5 which reads: “Use of the common 
national language must be of benefit to state sovereignty 
and dignity of the nationalities, be of benefit to national 
unity and unity of the nationalities, and be of benefit to the 
construction of socialist material and spiritual civilisations.” 
In accordance with that, article 4 states: “Local 
governments and other relevant organs at all levels must 
adopt measures to popularise putonghua and to promote 
standard Han characters. ” 


TAR Regulations on the Study, 

Use and Development of the Tibetan Language 
Passed 22 March 2002 

1. The Tibetan language is [a] commonly used language in the Autonomous Region. In order to assure the study, 
use and development of the Tibetan language, these regulations have been stipulated according to the 
Constitution of the People’s Republic of China, the Law on Regional Nationality Autonomy of the People’s 
Republic of China, the Law on the Common National Language of the People’s Republic of China, and 
relevant regulations, combined with the region’s actual situation. 

2. The TAR adheres to the principle of equality of all nationality’s languages. [The TAR] protects the unity of the 
spoken and written languages and the legal system. People’s Governments at every level must give 
importance to, and strengthen, work on the study, use and development of the Tibetan spoken and written 
language [Zang yu wen]. 
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3. When state organs at all levels in the TAR are carrying out their duties, Tibetan and the common national 
language have equal effect. 

4. Important conferences and meetings of state organs at all levels in the TAR are to simultaneously use the 
Tibetan and common national languages, or to use one of them. Work meetings of units in TAR enterprises 
will, according to need, use one or both of the commonly used languages. Commonly issued documents from 
all levels of state organs must use both Tibetan and the common national language. 

5. Legal organs at all levels in the TAR shall, in their legal activities, according to need, make use of one or several 
local commonly used languages. Citizens of all nationalities are assured of the right to use their native 
language to carry out legal proceedings. 

6. During compulsory education, Tibetan and the common national language will be the basic educational 
languages. Courses are offered in Tibetan and the common national language, both spoken and written, and 
at the right time courses in foreign languages will be launched. 

7. The TAR must adopt measures to eliminate illiteracy amongst young and middle-aged Tibetan citizens. 

8. The TAR urges and encourages each nationality to learn the other nationality’s written and spoken language. 
At the same time as studying and using the Tibetan language, Tibetan cadres and workers must study and use 
the common national language, and Han nationality and other minority nationality cadres and workers must 
also study and use the Tibetan language. 

9. The TAR is actively to develop Tibetan language undertakings including education, news, publishing, 
broadcasting and films. [The TAR] is to give importance to publishing Tibetan language children’s books, 
books for popular consumption and popular science books. [The TAR is to] urge and support scientific 
research organisations, science and technical personnel and literature and art workers to use the Tibetan 
language to carry out science popularisation publicity, to create works of literature and art and to put on 
shows. 

10. State organs and units in state enterprises at all levels in the TAR, when employing government functionaries 
or technological personnel should, where other things are equal, give priority to employing those who are 
proficient in the use of both Tibetan and the common national language. 

11. Seals, certificates and notice boards of state organs, people’s organisations, units in state enterprises 
including permanent structures stationed outside the region must simultaneously use Tibetan and the 
common national language. Facilities, notices, advertisements and other wording in public places in towns 
must simultaneously use Tibetan and the common national language, and must be written in a standard and 
neat way, with accurate translation. 

12. Packaging, user manuals and so on of goods produced and sold by enterprises within the TAR region must 
simultaneously use Tibetan and the common national language. The names, operations, marked prices, 
receipts, and so on of all types of service industries within the TAR must simultaneously use Tibetan and the 
common national language. 

13. Tibetan Language Work Offices of People’s Governments at county level and above must strengthen 
supervision and management of the study and use of the Tibetan language, strengthen scientific research into 
the Tibetan language, and promote the development of the Tibetan language. 

14. The TAR must adopt measures for the training of interpreter/ translators, and give importance to and 
strengthen translation work between Tibetan and the national common language. The Tibetan Language Work 
Office of the TAR People’s Government is to integrate, standardise and publish Tibetan language terms and 
technical terms, and to promote the standardisation of translation terminology. State organs, people’s 
organisations and units of state enterprises at all levels in the TAR are, according to need, to establish 
translation organs or to provide translators. 
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15. Units and individuals in People’s Governments at and above the county level who make prominent 
achievements in the study, use and development of the Tibetan language will be given commendations and 
awards. 

16. Those who infringe article 11 will be ordered to make correction within a fixed period by the Tibetan Language 
Work Office of the People’s Government at and above the county level. 

17. Those who infringe article 12 will be ordered to make correction within a fixed period by the office for the 
administration and management of industry and commerce. 

18. Infringements of other articles will either be dealt with through criticism and education by the Tibetan 
Language Work Office of the People’s Government at and above the county level or by administrative 
sanctions from the local unit. 

19. The TAR People’s Government will formulate detailed implementing regulations on the basis of these 
regulations. 


DOCUMENTS 


Kyi 

The following are three poems by Tibetan 
writer Tsering Kyi. Tsering Kyi was born in a 
nomad family in Labrang, Amdo, today part of 
Gansu province, in 1984. She learned Tibetan 
writing from her father, a former monk. She left 
Tibet on her own aged 17 and lives now in India 
where she published her first book in 2002 and 
a second one in 2004. The three poems 
presented here as well as the others presented 
in other chapter of this Yearbook are extracted 
from this first volume. Besides being a poetess, 
Tsering Kyi was also elected Miss Tibet in 
Dharamsala, India, in 2003. 


Nomad women of the Highlands 

The author describes the life of Tibetan nomad women, 
and exhorts them to be more independent. 

With your steps far behind, the melodious folksongs are sunk deep into the valley with every dew 
drop on the grass 

With a timid heart, how sweet it feels to hear the grunting of yaks echo over the valley 

When, with a strong sense of attachment, the girls are exchanged with properties, 

how sharp the pain you feel in your heart and how much the tears roll from your eyes 

Everything is cold in the snow and rain 

Amidst the sound of yaks hooves, and of the milking songs 

Your years roll, your life spent 

O nomad women of the highland, 

Is this your fate? 

Is this your right? 


Poems by Tsering 



Tsering Kyi (left) with Prince Charles in New Delhi. © Wangyal productions 
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The night without you, O Jewel of the Heart! 

The author refers to the Dalai Lama as ‘Jewel of the 
Hearts’ and describes the suffering in Tibet during his 
absence. 

O Jewel of the Hearts, during the night without you 
the mountainous land is filled with the wailing of widows, 
with the cries of the orphans. 

Also, in the night of your absence, 
that land is deprived of happiness 
and lacks the freedom of our own mind. 

O Jewel of the Hearts, during the night without you, 
Everything in that land is controlled by others 
The freedom of that race is also lost. 

In the night of your absence, 

Underground resources are mined 
Overground riches are robbed. 

O Jewel of the Hearts, during the night without you, 

The white and soft snow mountains are changed to red 
The pure earth is filled with lifeless objects. 

In the night of your absence, 
there is no fixed owner in that land 
Nor an ideal saviour. 


The fate of Potala 

The author describes here her perception of the pain and 
pride of Tibet personified through the Potala palace in 
Lhasa. 

You, Potala 

Anybody can see you, anybody can meet and revere you 
But no one owns this majestic palace 
You shine splendidly in my heart, 

The wound of history still burning. 

Potala, in the womb of this round earth, 

Without giving up your hopeful wait, 

You shine in the lap of sweet deception. 

Thousands of souls speak about you 

With love and respect 

They found the eternal place 

In fact, who owns you and who protects you? 

Potala, when the dove of peace [i.e. the Dalai Lama] flew 
South [i.e. India] 

And the white crane survives the winter 

To whom should we focus our hope and pain of memory? 

The round home on the highland 

Although the darkness has spelled your sky 

You have to be alive still. 


Potala, the proof of Highland 

The pillar of the world 

From you, the truth of history can be seen 

From you, we should struggle for the sake of truth 

Potala, from you, the power and authority of Songtsen 

Gampo [i.e. the founder of the ancient Tibetan empire] can 

be seen, and also 

The songs and melody of Tsangyang Gyatso [i.e. the sixth 
Dalai Lama, known for his poetry] can be heard 
We will always remember those who have passed before. 
Potala, today, you are a majestic deserted hall 
Shining high and splendidly on this earth. 


4 


TIN TESTIMONY 


11 NOVEMBER 2004 | 


Increased control over participation of Tibetans 
in the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) tourism industry 


Since the late 1990s, reports about exclusion of ethnic Tibetan tour guides, particularly those educated in schools 
of the Tibetan exile community in India, have reached the outside world. A milestone in the authorities’ control 
over tour guides was the setting up of the ‘Guide Company’ (Chin: Dao yu Gong ci) in 2000. One of the sections 
under this body, the “Gao yuan san ke zhong xing” took away from the travel agencies the authority to form tour 
groups for foreigners who had entered Tibet on individual visas. Another section of the Guide Company is the Dao 
yu pei xun zhong xing. This department issues temporary guide licenses to all guides operating in Lhasa without 
formal educational qualifications. The issuing of such licences is dependent on passing an exam after a 
programme of winter training organised under government supervision. 
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Until recently, these measures were less effective than they seemed, with many young people continuing a 
professional participation in the Lhasa-based tourism industry. In 2002 however, at least three guides were 
reported to have been detained and expelled for giving versions of Tibet’s history that were not in line with the 
government’s view. In the last round of exclusions in April 2003, the renewal of temporary guide licences of at 
least 100 Tibetan tour guides were refused. These further restrictions on the participation of ethnic Tibetans 
coincided with the launch of a ten-year programme to employ 100 Chinese guides from various Chinese 
provinces, a move which the authorities could justify by pointing out the known shortage of tourist guides during 
the busy summer season. 

The following extracts are from interviews with three young Tibetan men and women who were educated in India 
and employed in the tourism industry of the TAR. They were recorded by TIN during the summer of 2003. These 
extracts describe the impact that the tightening of the regulations has had and give some insight into the daily 
reality of the work of tour guides operating in the TAR. Their work involves balancing their enthusiasm for being 
able to show tourists around with the demands the foreigners make, set against the frustrations caused by a 
government that creates a tiresome bureacracy and countless practical inconveniences. 


First Interview 

Q: What was the situation like when you were working as a tour guide (up to 2002)? 

A: Generally, the main problem for the tour guides who have come from India is that they are not allowed to take permanent jobs. Apart from charging 
800 to 1000yuan (UK£57-£72; US$96-$120; EUR€84-€ 105) for temporary guide licences, in 1997, the authorities started to organise winter training 
and examinations for Tibetan tour guides who were not blacklisted. From 1999 onwards, additional requirements were introduced such as having to have 
ration cards and Chinese Middle School certificates. 

Q: What does it mean if a tour guide is blacklisted? 

A: The names of Tibetans who the government doesn’t allow to operate as tour guides anymore appear on blacklists. When it first appeared in 1997, 
the blacklist included the names of about 70 tour guides who had studied in India and all were out of work for at least a year. Gradually however, most 
of them managed to get jobs, like in restaurants and hotels or once more as guides through backdoor connections and or after changing their names in 
order to get guide licences once more. 

Q: What was the actual impact of these measures? 

A: The main problem being a tour guide is the uncertainty; policies are always changing and you never know what is coming tomorrow. Things look OK 
for a while but then there will be a period when things are implemented more strictly We operate in a constant state of uncertainty and fear because 
we don’t have any chance of getting a stable, permanent job and we feel that we are being watched by the Public Security Bureau (PSB) because we 
came from India. 

A new government body called the Guide Company (Chin: Dao yu Gong cij was established in 2000. Previously travel agencies were allowed to form 
their own groups of people on individual visas. These days however, travel agencies are not allowed to form such groups by themselves, the Guide 
Company takes charge of that. The Guide Company also gives licences to guides and arranges their payments. In the past, we didn’t need such licences; 
we could contact travel agencies ourselves, work for them and get paid by them directly. Now, tour guides have to deal with the Guide Company whose 
work is supervised by the PSB and the Tourism Bureau. Working without sufficient documents, we are subject to fines of up to 3000 yuan. (UK£216; 
US$362; EUR€316) They also divided the tour guides into categories A, B and C and most of those in category A are those who graduated from China. 
Those category A tour guides earn 600 yuan per month as a salary (UK£43; US$72; EUR€63) This is the basis of your salary, like a guaranteed 
minimum. For guides categorised as B and C, this minimum income is 300 yuan per month, (UK£22; US$36, EUR€32) On top of this, you get daily 
wages according to the number of days you work. You will not get month-long tours. The longest tour you can get is 15 days. 

Second interview 

Q: What is the difference between the 2003 withdrawal of temporary guide licences and the earlier blacklisting of tour guides who had studied in India? 
A: The difference this time is that there is the Guide Company which makes implementation more effective. In the past, tour guides who didn't have 
their licence because they were on the blacklist were often called up anyway during the summer months, the busiest period with tourists in Tibet and 
during which the number of guides available in Lhasa is not always adequate. In such situations, the travel agencies would just call up guides who were 
actually out of work and write some statement like; he or she lost his or her licence, thus letting them work again. These days, there is not much room 
for manoeuvre because the Guide Company keeps your guide licence. They keep it after they pay you for having completed a tour. 

Q: How many guides without actual licences would, until recently, be working during the high tourist season? 

A: / think there were many. I often met guides who didn't have licences, many of whom had been my schoolmates in India. So far, they have been able 
to continue to work because there are people in certain offices who are sympathetic to them and help them. 
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Q: What else makes the situation different from how the 
system worked until recently? 

A: During the summer of 2002,1 saw preparations for 
more restrictions, such as the setting up of an extra 
checkpoint near customs and one just outside Dram, [on 
the border with Nepal, the transit point for many foreign 
tourists visiting TAR,) along with the setting up of a new 
branch in Dram of the Guide Company, which is called 
‘Gao yuan san ke zhong xing’, and is a branch of the 
Guide Company that operates under the Shigatse 
Tourism Bureau. Up until last year, many Tibetan guides 
who didn't have their guide licences managed to take 
groups which they would leave just before customs at 
the border in order to avoid detection. But now, when 
they reach Dram, [the border] they are stopped by PSB 
officials who work together with the Guide Company and 
are checked to see whether the tour guides have proper 
licences. 



Tourists in front of the Potala 


Q: Generally, how many Tibetan tour guides are there in TAR? 

A: The Tourism Bureau listed 1900 tour guides in a list published last year. This list was not public. About 500 to 700 tour guides were educated in India, 
did not have licences but were still listed. There are also many guides who studied English in Lhasa. Many of the guides without licences used to have 
licences but the licences were out of date. Some of the guides just erased 2001 on their licences and wrote 2002 in the licences. 


Third interview 

Q: Does the government set rules that you have to adhere to? 

A: For tour guides, the most important responsibilities are to be on time, to explain properly to tourists what are the places they are not allowed to visit 
and what things they are not allowed to do. When we had the one-month lesson at the Guide Company, we were taught these things, along with politics, 
history and geography. They warn us not to talk about things we are not allowed to talk about. In what we explain to tourists, there are things we are and 
things we are not allowed to say. 


Q: How do you know what you can and what you can’t say? 

A: The government only tells us that we get into trouble if we talk about the 
things you are not allowed to tell, and we are assumed to know what are 
the things that we are not allowed to say. During the winter training for 
example, they teach the Chinese version of history, so through this you 
know what you are supposed to tell the tourists. 

Q: How do you implement this in your day-to-day work? 

A: Often we won't say much while visiting monasteries; we would rather talk 
while on the road. Before we enter a monastery, we ask the tourists not to 
ask any political questions and that if they have any questions, they can ask 
them later in the car. I have been in some very uneasy situations where 
tourists, for example, were insensitive enough to ask questions about the 
incarnation of the Panchen Lama, recognised by the Dalai Lama, right in the 
middle of Tashilhunpo monastery, the seat of the previous Panchen Lamas. 
It is not only in trying to talk about politics that foreigners manage to 
embarrass us, some people seem preoccupied with sex and, for example, 
start to ask all sorts of questions about theoretical situations where monks 
could be seduced into breaking their vows, or they assume that we find it 
easy to talk about things like homosexuality in monasteries, which is 
something we just don't talk about. Also, one of the greatest difficulties is 
finding understanding for practical problems, such as roadblocks and other 
hazards, and pointless government regulations which we are both victims 
of. In some ways however, we tend to fall somewhere in between, victims of 
the system on the one side, and undeliverable demands on the other side. 



Tourists in Tibetan attire, Namtso lake 
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TIN NEWS UPDATE 


27 AUGUST 2003 


Evangelist missionaries target poor rural youth 


Reports from Tibet suggest that Evangelist missionaries have increased and diversified their long-term activities 
in Lhasa and other parts of Tibet because of the closer interaction between Tibetans and foreigners operating in 
Tibet. Seemingly undeterred by the authorities, European, US and increasingly Asian missionary organisations are 
involved in official and semi-official educational institutes, in business activities and increasingly in the 
recruitment of young, bright people for training and employment purposes. The two main centres of missionary 
activities appear to be Lhasa and Xining, the capital of Qinghai province at the outer northeast fringe of Tibet. 
Young people arriving from poor rural backgrounds seem to be specifically targeted by missionary activities. In 
the absence of secular youth schemes, they receive much sought after assistance in their schooling from the 
missionary agencies. Typically, recruitment happens first as a personal connection, growing into a proposal to 
become a Tibetan teacher or a translator, sometimes with the prospect of studies abroad. As they start to work 
closer with missionary agencies and their staff, however, the recruits are gradually encouraged to embrace 
Christianity and abandon their Buddhist beliefs. Although many Tibetans acknowledge the positive impact of 
foreign charitable projects, the current situation has raised suspicions of such projects in general, regardless of 
whether they intend to evangelise or not. It has also raised concern among Westerners operating in Tibet who 
find their work itself disturbed by Evangelist activities and themselves falling under suspicion. 


A young orphan from Lhasa told TIN how he was identified 
by Korean missionaries who made visits to his school and 
developed a personal relationship with him. They 
supported his attendance at IT courses, but what first 
seemed to be selfless generosity soon turned out to be a 
plan to employ him as a translator and editor of Christian 
texts into the Tibetan language. They soon took him to 
villages around Lhasa as a translator and encouraged him 
to explain to the villagers about the word of Christ. The boy 
describes how he gradually realised that their aim was to 
convert young Tibetans like him to Christianity and employ 
them in their missionary work. “It was extremely 
embarrassing particularly to be put in the position where I 
was supposed to explain about this foreign belief to elderly 
Tibetan villagers who have much faith in Buddhism and 
who derive much strength out of their devotion. As it 
became clear to me that they wanted to convert me, I 
became really sad and angry. I was particularly worried to 
see how many young Tibetans start going to their Sunday 
services and picnics”. The young man was also 
encouraged to help distribute books with parts of the Bible 
translated into Tibetan. “Monks would tear up such books, 
and our teacher had earlier warned me against the 
missionaries who had been visiting our school”. Personally, 
the boy never felt that his own religious convictions would 
be weakened by the influences of missionary activities, but 
he expressed the fear that many young, poorly educated 
people from rural areas are vulnerable in the light of 
activities that first indicate practical help but that are 
eventually aimed at conversion. 

Missionary activities in Tibet seem to remain at a relatively 
rudimentary stage, and organisations active in evangelical 
missions themselves admit that they have to tread 
‘carefully’, though the future aims are often clear. In a report 
dated 20 July 2001, the US based ‘Mission Network News’ 


quotes Dave Bast from ‘Words of Hope’ (WOH): “Bast says 
they have big plans for these new believers (...) The goal is 
to raise up a future generation of leaders for the churches 
that we hope will be planted among the Tibetan people”. 
WOH, a member of the ‘Gospel Communications Network’, 
in partnership with ‘Far East Broadcasting Asia’ produces 
the daily Tibetan radio programs called Gaweylon and 
which are broadcast in Tibetan areas in China as well as 
areas with concentrations of Tibetan refugees in India. 
WOH reports in May 2003 that their radio broadcasts are 
“particularly welcomed in the remote, un-reached areas of 
this region” and that “listener response has been unusually 
strong with over 22,000 responding last year”. Traditionally, 
missionaries have been distributing written and recorded 
materials, particularly in important centres such as Lhasa, 
including the large monasteries. Recently though, 
involvement in the establishment and funding of schools is 
reported both from the TAR as well as from Amdo (Qinghai 
and northern Tibetan areas of Sichuan). 

While many Tibetans perceive foreign Christian 
missionaries and the Chinese Authorities as having the 
common aim of reducing the influence of Buddhism on 
local people and society, and tacitly supporting each other 
in this endeavour, the missionary organisations themselves 
show a degree of uneasiness in their relationship with the 
government. However, they do openly mention that the 
influence of the Chinese Communist State over the years 
has in fact opened the way for future conversions. The 
website of ‘Mission Network’ carries a quote by Lee 
DeYoung from WOH saying that “We do see that the 
traditions of Tibetan Buddhism show signs of serious 
erosion. Ethnic Chinese, for example, now outnumber 
Tibetans four to one. Tibetans encounter increasing 
difficulty finding jobs. Chinese officials have been 
meddling in Tibetan Buddhist religious affairs”. 
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TIN SPECIAL REPORT 


China’s Tibet Online: Tibet and Tibetans in PRC Government Websites 


In recent months, Western news media and human rights groups have focused attention on restrictions limiting 
Internet access in the People’s Republic of China (PRC) to websites on sensitive topics, including most 
independently produced information on Tibet 1 . But there has been little coverage of the other side of the issue: if 
information produced outside the PRC is blocked, what information is made available in Chinese, within the PRC? 

For information about Tibet, this question can to some extent be answered by examining the portrayal of Tibet 
and Tibetans in Chinese-language websites run by PRC government authorities and associated entities, aimed 
primarily at Chinese speakers within the PRC. In recent years the Chinese government has built a network of 
portals that together attempt to provide a fully controlled portrayal of Tibet in Chinese terms. A growing number 
of websites sponsored by local governments in Tibetan areas supplement this portrayal with information that is 
more varied and more locally focused, supporting government policy while also offering a somewhat more 
nuanced picture of Tibetan culture than that offered by central government websites (and one which does not 
pretend to be authoritative, objective, or complete). 


Overt control of the structure of information delivery is buttressed by implicit controls: even as they purport to 
represent a Tibetan autonomous area, or the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR), most of the sites reviewed here 
present Tibet and Tibetan culture from a Chinese perspective. The websites are, with very few exceptions, offered 
only in Chinese, they draw primarily on Chinese sources, they examine how China interacted with a particular 
people or in a particular area and they describe the history of a place in Chinese terms. They build on existing, 
and not unambiguous, Chinese cultural perceptions of Tibet as a wilderness and a ‘backward’ place, but also as 
a colourful, exotic one, and they emphasise Tibetans’ cultural difference. The few exceptions that occur suggest 
that there is some awareness of a Tibetan culture that is worthy of being evaluated on its own terms, rather than 
exclusively from a Chinese perspective. But taken as a whole, the viewpoint presented strengthens further the 
government’s explicit control of information, bringing even seemingly objective ‘facts’ about Tibetan culture and 
history in line with the Chinese official portrayal of Tibet as an inseparable part of the Chinese nation. 


Note: All of the sites discussed below use the term ‘Tibet’ 
(occasionally ‘China’s Tibet’) to refer just to the area within 
the TAR. Areas with majority Tibetan populations in the 
surrounding provinces of Qinghai, Gansu, and Sichuan 
provinces are termed ‘autonomous Tibetan nationality’ 
areas. Some websites focus on both the TAR and 
‘autonomous Tibetan nationality’ areas, while others 
include information only on a particular sub-area. But all 
websites take pains to distinguish between the two 
administrative jurisdictions to avoid any hint of promoting a 
‘greater Tibet’ that would include all areas with Tibetan 
majority populations within the boundaries of the PRC. To 
avoid confusion, in this report these terms are defined as 
follows: the province of Tibet as outlined on PRC maps is 
referred to as ‘the TAR’; Tibetan regions outside the TAR 
are referred to as ‘Tibetan autonomous regions’; and ‘Tibet’ 
refers to the entire area in which Tibetans form a majority of 
the population (including both the TAR and all Tibetan 
autonomous regions). 


Overt control of information - structure of 
online information distribution 

Network of central and 
provincial-level sites 

Over the past three years, probably in response to an 
internal government directive, an interlocking network of 
websites focussing on the TAR - and offering some 
additional information on Tibetan autonomous regions - 
has emerged. These sites provide information on culture 
and related areas, investment and tourism; are published 
primarily in Chinese (very few have English-language 
pages, and only one offers Tibetan content); and are 
sponsored by PRC central or provincial-level government 
entities. These sites often link to each other, and almost 
always state in their ‘About the Site’ section that their goal 
is to provide “a complete, objective window onto Tibet, for 
China and the world.” Outside of this ring of sites, local 
websites in the TAR and Tibetan areas in Sichuan have 
emerged. These sites supplement the central- and 
provincial-government websites’ portrayal of Tibet with 
information that is more varied and more locally focused, 



1. The Berkman Center for Internet & Society at Harvard Law School has produced a report on Internet filtering in China, available at 
cyber.law.harvard.edu/filtering/china. The Center also makes available an application for testing whether a particular site is blocked by the PRC authorities, at 
cyber.law.harvard.edu/filtering/china/test. See also the recent report on the limits to free expression in PRC online ‘chat rooms’ published by Reporters without Borders: 
"Living dangerously on the Net: Report on the censorship and surveillance of online forums", www.rsf.org/article.php3?id_article=6793. 
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supporting government policy while also offering a 
somewhat more nuanced picture of Tibetan culture that 
does not pretend to be authoritative, objective or complete; 
these are discussed in the next section. 

Among the sites about Tibet produced by PRC central and 
TAR government entities, by far the most important is 
Tibetinfor (‘China Tibet Information Centre’, zhongguo 
xizang xinxi zhongxin, www.tibetinfor.com.cn). Other 
similar sites include Tibetinfo (Tibet Information Web’, 
xizang xinxi wang, www.tibetinfo.com.cn), and 
TibetOnline ( xizang zaixian, www.tibetonline.net), as well 
as the development/investment portal TibetGuide ( xizang 
zhinan, www.tibetguide.com.cn) and the quasi-academic 
site China Tibetology Research Centre {zhongguo zangxue 
yanjiu zhongxin, www.tibetology.com.cn). The discussion 
below focuses on Tibetinfor, as its content is representative 
of that found on the other sites, referring to the other sites 
only when their content provides pertinent additional 
evidence. 

All of these sites explain their goals as providing 
authoritative information about Tibetan culture, society and 
economy, and they do so through a combination of news 
updates (taken directly from China’s official news services), 
encyclopaedia-style overviews of aspects of Tibetan 
culture, society and economy, as well as ‘special reports’ 
on topics that coincide with particular government policy 
goals (such as the Qinghai-Tibet railway, Tibetan language: 
conservation and progress, and Lhasa old city rebuilding 
and renovation 2 ). The wording they use to express these 
goals suggests that they - and in particular Tibetinfor - aim 
to offer a comprehensive, authoritative portrayal of Tibet, 
so that their audiences need look no further for information. 
This presentation is reinforced by the significant extent of 
cross-linking among these sites and from other 
government-controlled sites to Tibetinfor. 

Tibetinfor is the centrepiece of the PRC central 
government’s strategy of presenting an all-encompassing, 
ostensibly objective and authoritative picture of Tibet for 
Chinese-speaking audiences. It serves both as the main 
information distribution node in the network of PRC 
Chinese-language sites about Tibet, and as a link in the 
government’s network of information sites about sensitive 
issues, including Taiwan and human rights. Tibetinfor is the 
most comprehensive example of its kind, with an 
overwhelming amount of information, and is the Tibet- 
related site most frequently linked-to by other central 
government-sponsored sites. However, sites not 
connected with the central or Tibet provincial government 
do not link to it, suggesting that government policy on Tibet 
does not require Tibet-related websites to link to Tibetinfor 
(or that the requirement, if it exists, is not being enforced). 
The Chinese version of Tibetinfor’s ‘About the Site’ section 


(www.tibetinfor.com.cn/aboutus/ jianjie.htm) set the 
tone for the site: “Tibetinfor ... compiles Tibet-related 
information while displaying the true Tibet to the world via 
the Web....” Further down the page, Tibetinfor’s principal 
aims are listed as follows: “to introduce Tibet to the outside 
world, assist in the construction of Tibet through 
information services; objectively and completely introduce 
and open up [before the audience’s eyes] Tibet’s history 
and current conditions. ” 

Tibetinfor provides most of its content in Chinese, but also 
offers a set of English and Tibetan pages; the content of the 
three sites is not identical, although this is not made explicit 
on the site. Tibetinfor’s English site is much smaller than its 
Chinese version, suggesting that its information - and by 
implication the attempt to control/shape the portrayal of 
Tibet - may be aimed primarily at Chinese speakers. 

In fact, the Chinese and English versions of Tibetinfor 
appear to be aimed at quite different audiences and 
provide content to suit. The English version states that it “is 
a comprehensive and leading Internet media focusing 
specially for Tibet, a mystery on the ‘Roof of the World’ 
[sic]”, but in fact provides only supplemental, superficial 
information intended to reinforce the PRC government’s 
official line and combat independent information 
distribution on Tibet. Its target audience includes Western 
investors, tourists and other individuals interested in Tibet 
in a general way. In contrast, the Chinese version both 
explicitly (in the ‘About Us’ text) and in practice (through the 
massive and still growing amount of content available on 
the site) attempts to provide an all-encompassing source of 
information oriented at educated PRC citizens (non¬ 
academics or potential tourists with a deep interest in the 
subject) who want detailed, in-depth information about 
Tibet. Its target audience also includes potential investors 
in the region. Despite these differences of audience, scope 
and content, throughout both versions there is consistent 
emphasis on the official PRC line on Tibet: its culture is an 
important part of China’s heritage, its territory has been 
part of or associated with China for thousands of years and 
its people have been one of China’s nationalities since 
ancient times. 

The content provided on Tibetan religions clearly illustrates 
these differences. The content in English on the topic of 
religion is included under the sub-heading ‘Culture’, and 
discusses only general Buddhism-related topics such as 
‘About Tibetan Buddhism’, ‘Monastery’, ‘Buddhist 
Activities and Monastery Life’, ‘Religions Story and Classic 
[sic]’, and ‘Religions Today’. In contrast, the Chinese 
version offers a main section on religion, with the following 
subsections (each with three to seven subpages) that range 
much more widely than the English version: ‘Outline of 
Religion’, ‘Primitive Religions’ (yuanshi zongjiao ), ‘Native’ 


2. For more information on the latter two topics, see e.g. TIN News Update on 30 January 2003: TAR’s Regulations on Tibetan Language unlikely to stop the growing 
influence of Chinese; and TIN Special Report on 10 September 2002: ‘Rebuilding’ and ‘Renovation’ in Lhasa. 
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Religion’ [benjiao), Tibetan Buddhism’, ‘Other Religions’, 
‘[Buddhist] Classics, Ancient Books and Records’, 
‘Religious Taboos’, ‘Religion Dictionary’, ‘Religious 
Festivals and Celebrations’, ‘Contemporary Religion’, and 
‘Chronology of Tibetan Religion’. This is in line with the 
standard practice among the authorities to minimise the 
importance of Buddhism in Tibetan culture and emphasise 
aspects of the Tibetan folk-culture perceived as non- or 
pre-Buddhist. Within the English version’s religion 
subsection, the available texts (reproducing roughly 10- 
20% of the Chinese version’s total content) appear to be 
direct translations of the Chinese version of the 
corresponding pages, as in the description of the Labrang 
temple in Sangchu, Kardze Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture, (Chin: Xiahe, Ganzi Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture) (www.tibetinfor.com.cn/english/culture 
/religion/monastery/monastery_02Jab.htm; compare 
www.tibetinfor.com.cn/zongjiao/zongj 
200241791124.htm). 

Reinforcing the argument that the English and Chinese 
versions of the site target very different audiences and in 
practice have very different goals, some of the English site 
content differs significantly from the Chinese version of the 
same content area, and receives very different placement 
and emphasis within the site’s structure. For instance, the 
essay “Prison on the Plateau” (www.tibetinfor.com/ 
tibetzt/prison en/jian„ en.html) is linked to from the main 
column of the English version home page, and purports to 
reveal the truth about conditions in Tibetan prisons. A 
corresponding essay in the Chinese version “Tibetan 
Prisons” (www.tibetinfor.com.cn/zt/prison/jianyu.htm) is 
linked to only from a box of ‘hot topics’ in a sidebar on an 
internal page on government and law. The English version 
is clearly an attempt to rebut the accusations of Western 
human rights organisations about the internationally 
criticised conditions in Tibetan prisons and instead 
emphasises the humaneness of prison conditions, the 
alleged horrors of pre-1949 Tibetan prisons, etc. In 
contrast, the Chinese version attempts to provide an in- 
depth ‘factual’ overview of the Chinese prison system as 
written from the official PRC point of view, with Tibetan 
prisons as the main focus within the overview, and links to 
pages on “America’s Prisons” and “International Prisons”, 
but not to the English version of the same page. 


The epistemological frame within which Tibetinfor presents 
information also reinforces its stance as an objective, 
authoritative source of information on things Tibetan. For 
example, the introduction to the Tibetology section of the 
Tibetinfor site explains that, “in China, Tibetan studies have 
a long history. Depending on the period, Tibetan studies 
have focused on many different spheres of Tibet - it’s a 
comprehensive, scientific [discipline]. [Tibetan studies in 
China] are now developing and becoming more mature, 
and even becoming the focus of international attention. ” 
(www.tibetinfor.com.cn/zangxue/menu_zxgl.htm) 

Unlike the other sites in this category, Tibetinfor offers 
information not only on the TAR but also on other Tibetan 
autonomous areas, again reinforcing its claim to provide 
authoritative, all-encompassing information. This 
information tends to reinforce the explicit government 
message concerning Chinese control over Tibet and 
Tibetan areas, as in the section covering the creation of 
administrative divisions and structures in the TAR and 
Tibetan areas between 1911 and 1949 (www.tibetinfor. 
eom/snowland/geography/quhua/doc/geo008.htm). 
Tibetinfor also offers information on areas outside of Tibet 
that bears a more indirect political message, such as the 
discussion of the temples of the ‘native’ local religion in 
Oinghai province ( qinghai de benjiao siyuan, www.tibet 
infor.com.cn/zongjiao/zongj2002415132913.htm), or the 
overview of Tibetan Buddhism temples, with examples 
drawn from the TAR and Tibet Autonomous Regions 
(www.tibetinfor.com.cn/zongjiao/menu_fj_sy.htm). 


Official news sites 

Beyond the websites sponsored by central and TAR 
governments, there are several official PRC Chinese- 
language news sites that focus exclusively on Tibet or 
include Tibet as a main sub-area of coverage. Most 
significant among them are Xinhua Tibet 
(www.xizang.xinhua.org), China Tibet News 

(www.chinatibetnews.com), and China West News 
(www.chinawestnews.net). Although not necessarily 
directly controlled by the central government, these news 
sites provide information in support of and in connection 
with government policies, in particular the Go West 
development policy begun in 2000. 


Tibetinfor reinforces its legitimacy as the authoritative site 
on Tibet for Chinese-speaking visitors by describing at 
length its ongoing cooperation projects with other Tibet- 
related entities in China: “As it has to date, going forward 
Tibetinfor will engage in and develop a variety of forms of 
cooperation with the government of the TAR, local news 
media offices, the TAR tourist bureau, the All-China Gesar 
leading work group office, China’s Tibetology Research 
Centre as well as many other work units whose work 
involves Tibet. ” 


These sites offer news coverage that reflects the high 
priority current government policy places on economic 
development in the western regions of China in general, 
political control by the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
apparatus, social development and modernization, and 
discussions of Tibetan culture and religion (primarily in light 
of their appeal to potential tourists). For example, in 
January 2003, Xinhua Tibet published a total of 101 articles 
in its online edition (article archive located at 
www.xz.xinhuanet.com/xizangyaowen); of these there 
were 33 articles about the development of the Tibetan 
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economy, 31 articles relating to politics in the TAR and 
elsewhere in China, 25 articles on social development and 
modernization, and 12 articles on culture. Given the 
emphasis that PRC President Hu Jintao is placing on 
measures to alleviate poverty and spread the benefits of 
China’s economic development to the country’s Western 
regions, it seems safe to assume that these media websites 
will continue to focus on these areas, reinforcing and 
elaborating the policies staked out in the central and TAR- 
government websites discussed above. 

Local government and quasi-local entities 

Beyond the interlocking network of central and provincial 
government sites, there are other sites sponsored by local 
government or quasi-government entities that cover 
subsections of the TAR or the Tibetan autonomous 
prefectures within Sichuan province 3 . Unlike the central and 
provincial-level sites discussed above, these sites rarely link 
to each other, provide more extensive (and occasionally more 
engaging) information, and do not purport to serve as 
authoritative, complete sources of information. Some 
provincial-level sites - most prominently Tibet-web [xizang 
wang, www.tibet-web.com) - also provide more indepen¬ 
dent information, albeit clearly within official policy on Tibet. 

In these sites the central government’s socio-economic 
development policy for the Western regions - which urges 
a focus on tourism, resource extraction, and immigration- 
fuelled development - clearly influences what information is 
delivered. All sites work within the official CCP line on Go 
West development goals and focus (and strictly follow the 
division between the TAR and non-TAR Tibetan regions). 
This is seen most clearly in the emergence of the sites 
themselves, (although most do not provide ‘About the Site’ 
areas explaining their origins), in regions whose main 
reason for having a website is presumably to provide tourist 
information and attract investors, and in the news sites. It is 
also underscored by the categories of information that the 
portals present - all of them prominently feature tourism, 
socio-economic development and investment - and in the 
proliferation of Go West-related sites sponsored by 
organisations based in the Western region. 

The most significant sites in this category are those 
sponsored and developed by prefectural-level 
governments and associated entities in the TAR and in 
Tibetan-majority areas in Sichuan province. In addition to 
Naqu Online {naqu zaixian, www.naqu.net) of Nagchu 
prefecture, (Chin: Nagqu) TAR, in Sichuan province the 
Ngaba Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture (Chin: Aba) has 
developed an extensive informational website, Aba 
Information Portal {aba xinxi gang, www.aba.net.cn). There 


are two websites offering a mix of tourist and more general 
information on the Kardze Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, 
(Chin: Ganzi) GanziWeb (ganzi wang, www.gzznet.com) 
and KangbaWeb {kangba wang, www.kangba.com). All of 
these sites offer some more local information, most of it 
aimed at tourists, and trumpet local economic progress. 
But whether by design or omission, they do not display the 
explicit concern to provide an objective, complete picture 
of Tibet and Tibetans that is evinced by the central- and 
provincial-government sites covering Tibet. 

Also noteworthy in this regard is Tibet-web, sponsored by 
a local quasi-governmental entity in Lhasa, the Tibet 
Oomolangma Literature and Art Foundation ( xizang 
zhumolangma wenxue yishu jijinhui). The ‘About the Site’ 
page explains that Tibet-web is “a rich and authoritative 
comprehensive cultural website that [from its position] on 
Tibetan soil portrays Tibet’s great cultural range. ” The same 
text goes on to explain that Tibet-web intends to provide 
cultural and artistic as well as natural science information, 
aiming both to enable visitors to get to know Tibet and to 
provide a ‘shortcut’ to people interested in understanding 
Tibet more deeply and conducting systematic research. 
Tibet-web links to standard news websites and other Tibet- 
related sites, but does not refer to the four 
central/provincial government portals, although it is linked 
to from Tibetinfor’s home page. It also makes no explicit 
claim to be the authoritative, objective source of 
information on Tibet. 

Like Tibetinfor, but unlike the rest of the websites in this 
category, Tibet-web provides information on the TAR and 
on Tibetan autonomous areas in other provinces and 
carefully labels them by province. Thus, Tibet-web offers a 
lengthy essay on “Sichuan Aba and Ganzi Area’s High- 
Carved Buildings” {gaodiao jianzhu) within its popular 
culture area (www.tibet-web.com/minjian/01minju/ 
02.htm), and an in-depth article on the history of tea in 
Tibet, “A Survey of Tibetan Nationality Tea Culture” that 
covers both the TAR (abbreviated “Tibet”) and “Tibetan 
areas throughout the rest of the country”, and is notable 
also for its reliance on Tibetan-language sources 
(www.tibet-web.com/minjian/03yinshi/04gaiyao.htm). 

Implicit control of information 

Behind the explicit control of the structure of information 
delivery outlined above lies the implicit control and shaping 
of the portrayal of Tibet in which all of the reviewed sites 
engage. Most striking is the nearly omnipresent use of the 
Chinese perspective when presenting Tibet and Tibet- 
related topics. To illustrate this point, it is worth taking a 
brief look at the way these sites present some aspects of 


3. The official website of Sichuan province, China Sichuan (www.sichuan.gov.cn), provides overview of government entities (from provincial to municipal), services, and 
related information, as well as a mixture of news from state media feeds and promotional information (aimed at tourists as well as investors). It also offers a directory 
listing websites provided by local government entities. The directories covering the Tibetan Autonomous Prefectures and the counties within list only the sites for the 
Kardze (Chin: Ganzi) and Ngaba (Chin: Aba) Tibetan Autonomous Prefectures discussed in the text here, and a tourism-oriented site for Dartsedo (Chin: Kangdincj) county 
(Kangding Express, kangding kuaiche, www.kdkc.net). The corresponding websites for Gansu and Qinghai do not provide directories with information on the Tibetan 
autonomous areas within their borders, but extensive web searches suggest that the local governments of these areas do not yet provide websites. 
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TAR/Tibetan local history and Tibetan culture, and at the 
images the sites offer either to accompany text or as part 
of online photo galleries or advertising. 

Although this is not uniformly the case, for the most part, 
PRC Chinese-language websites on Tibet are being used 
to rewrite and replace indigenous Tibetan historiography 
with a Chinese perspective on that history. This is 
accomplished through comments on the improvements 
successive Chinese governments have brought about in 
Tibet and Tibetan areas, the use of a primarily Chinese 
perspective or framework from which to evaluate 
developments in the history of Tibetan-majority areas and 
discussions of the length and substance of common 
Tibetan and Chinese history. The historical accounts 
detailed below are also noteworthy for the gaps in their 
chronologies. In general, the accounts mention dates when 
the government of China was engaged in activities aimed 
at (re-)imposing control on the portion of Tibet in question 
(i.e. the periods during which the regions in question were 
effectively not under imperial or central administration); 
time periods for which there are no dates listed are those 
when Chinese control is taken for granted and therefore 
presumably not worthy of emphasis. The following is a 
selection of a few representative citations from the very 
large body of evidence on this topic, drawn primarily from 
the sites discussed above. 

The Aba Information Portal portrays the history of the 
Tibetan-majority Ngaba area in terms of the development 
of Chinese influence and therefore progress 
(www.aba.net.cn/aba Jswh/lswh Jndex.htm). After 

beginning with a discussion of the area’s prehistorical 
record, it states that “since the Qin dynasty (221 BC), the 
range of the central (Chinese) imperial control continually 
expanded and grew stronger, and the advanced civilization 
greatly penetrated, enabling this area to make a step 
towards prosperity.” The section concludes by naming 
activities of post-Han dynasties that “furthered the social 
and economic progress of this region.” Within the same 
site, the section on cultural relics begins with following 
statement: “The Ngaba area is extremely rich in historical 
and cultural relics. As proven by archaeological cultural 
relics, the area had very close relations with other parts of 
the Motherland.” The rest of the article does not directly 
refer to the ‘Chinese Motherland’ (although it mentions 
developing relations with the Western areas of the Chinese 
empire as part of the evolution of the local culture) but 
instead offers a wandering overview of the history of the 
area based on Chinese sources (www.aba.net.cn/ 
zzwh/zzwh whyw.htm). It is worth noting in passing that 
there are Tibetan (primarily religious) sources covering this 
and the other historical events discussed in these websites, 
but the accounts they provide of these events are, as one 
could expect, very different. 


Other sites with similar accounts include the subsection on 
the Malho Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, (Chin: 
Huangnan) (Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou - a page titled 
“Local Progress”) within the Qinghai provincial government 
website (www.qhei.gov.cn/qhgd/ dqfz hnz.htm), and the 
NaquWeb presentation of local historical evolution (lishi 
yan’ge, www.naqu.net/ htmi/history02.asp). The latter 
plagiarises in its entirety the Tibetinfor text on the Nagchu 
region, which begins its discussion of Nagchu’s historical 
evolution with a brief overview of the region as presented in 
Tibetan historical records (quoted in Chinese), mentioning 
the tribes who lived in the area, and the unification of the 
territory under what is termed the first Tibetan dynasty, the 
‘Tufan dynasty’. The text then shifts to describing the area’s 
historical evolution from the Chinese perspective, using 
Chinese dynasties (Song, Qing) as temporal markers which 
are often totally irrelevant for the region: “After the Song 
dynasty, Nagqu ... [and 3 other tribes] were called the Four 
Northern Tribes. In 1751, the Qing [Manchu] dynasty sent 
troops to put down the Zhu Er Mo Te Na Mu Za Lei incident, 
and drew up the 13-Point Regulations to deal with the 
remaining problems, instituting significant reforms in the 
Tibetan local administration system.” After discussing the 
local administrative structure that the Qing established in 
Nagchu under the 13-Point regulations, the text jumps to 
1942, where it continues with the official PRC version of 
subsequent Tibetan history (www.tibetinfor.com.cn/zt/ 
naqu/menu.htm). The text does not mention the Qing 
invasion of Tibet in 1720 and Qing military and intelligence 
activities in Tibet in the 1720s and 1730s, or any events 
between 1751 and 1942. 

NaquWeb’s essay on the historical origins of the area 
provides additional detail on the evolution of local 
administrative structures between 1725 and 1907, 
ostensibly confirming the existence of Qing rule over the 
area: “In 1725, the Qing government erected the [position 
of1 Grand Minister Superintendent of Qinghai (qinghai 
banshi dachen) 4 , and appointed the twelfth King of Huo Er, 
She Jia Ji Yin as the Commandant (zongguan) over the 39 
peoples [structure created in Northern Tibet during the 
Mongol period], directly under the control of the Court of 
Colonial Affairs (I if an yuan) Native Affairs Office (yiqing 
yamen). In 1728, the Qing court established the Office of 
the Grand Minister Resident of Tibet (zhu zang dachen 
banshi yamen) in Lhasa. In 1731, the boundaries between 
Qing[ hai] and [X\]zang [Tibet] were demarcated, and the 
Gula and Shansheng - South and North Luzhu tribes - were 
placed under the authority of the Grand Minister Resident 
of Tibet and the Grand Minister Superintendent of Qinghai, 
respectively. The 39 peoples were placed under the direct 
authority of the Grand Minister Resident of Tibet ...Up 
through 1907, there were in all eight [additional] Kings of 
Huo Er; they all had their appointments conferred by the 
Qing government, and some were also awarded peacock 



^Translations of Chinese-language administrative and political terms follow Charles 0. Hucker, A Dictionary of Official Titles in Imperial China, Stanford: Stanford UP, 
1985. 
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feathers to wear on their hats [indicating their rank within 
the Qing bureaucracy].” 

To create the perception of long-term Chinese influence in 
and governance of Tibet, Tibetinfor posits the idea of 
lengthy direct rule, and before that of a shared history that 
formed the basis for subsequent Chinese control of Tibet: 
“Tibetan areas have been under the jurisdiction of the 
central Chinese government for more than 700 years, and 
this historical relationship has a basis of more than 1300 
years of positive political, economic, and cultural contacts 
between Han [Chinese] and Tibetans” 
(www.tibetinfor.com/snowland/geography/quhua/doc/ 
geo008.htm). Other sites making similar arguments include 
the Southwest United Information Network {da xinan xinxi 
lianhe wang, www.sw.net.cn/xn-xizang.htm). 

The Aba Information Portal makes the argument more 
explicit, presenting Tibetan culture solely within the 
framework of the Chinese multi-nationality nation. The site 
carefully constructs artificially separate identities for 
Tibetan and Qiang cultures, offering separate sections with 
many sub-categories covering various aspects of the two 
cultures, but argues that in the end, both are part of the 
Chinese nation: “[t \he Tibetan nationality is one of the long¬ 
standing members of the multi-nationality nation of China, 
and is scattered among Tibet, Qinghai, Gansu, Sichuan, 
Yunnan, and other provinces and areas, with an old history 
and culture. ” (www.aba.net.cn/zzwh/zzwh_ gyzz.htm) 5 

Similarly, in its introduction to Qiang nationality culture the 
site explains, “[t ]he Qiang nationality is one of the 
nationalities within the family of Chinese nationalities, all of 
which have a very long history. Currently [the Qiang] live in 
Mao, Wenchuan, and Li counties within the Aba prefecture, 
as well as some parts of the Songpan area. ” 

Both GanziWeb and KangbaWeb offer a general 
introduction to counties within the traditional Kham region 
(East Tibet). Both websites provide identical texts for each 
county introduction but do not cite the original source for 
the information. The discussion below provides links to 
pages within KangbaWeb; pages with identical content are 
also linked from the GanziWeb homepage 
(www.gzznet.com). Each introduction includes information 
on the county’s geography, the historical evolution of the 
county’s administrative structures, the origin of the county’s 
current name and substantial additional information 
presumably taken from the local county gazetteers. 

As in the other sites reviewed, GanziWeb and 
KangbaWeb’s local administrative history overviews for the 
counties of Kham place the evolution of local government 


structures in Kham squarely within Chinese political and 
local administrative history, although they do not claim that 
Chinese rule brought socio-economic progress with it. 
Most of the county local administrative history overviews 
begin with an acknowledgment that “in ancient [pre-Han 
dynasty, 206 B.C. - 221 A.D.] times this was Qiang territory” 
(Gyezur county, (Chin: Jiulong,) www.kangba.com/ 
web3/htdocs/xxir1.asp?id=5211), or that “In ancient 
times this [area] was the pasture land for the Biyao tribe” 
(Payul county, (Chin: Baiyu) www.kangba.com/web3/ 
htdocs/xxlr1.asp?id=5210). Those that do not (such as 
Sershul county (Chinese: Shiqu), www.kangba.com/ 
web3/htdocs/xxlr1 .asp?id =5178) begin the narrative 
directly within the Chinese dynastic history framework: 
“Under the Sui dynasty [581-618], [Sershul county] was a 
subsidiary area. ” 

The overviews then explain the rest of each county’s local 
administrative history in purely Chinese terms. Each county 
is described as being part of the ‘Tufan’ kingdom under the 
Sui and Tang dynasties (618-907), and to some extent 
under the Song (960-1279). More detail on the titles and 
scope of local administrative structures is given beginning 
with the Mongol Yuan dynasty (1279-1368), but it is 
primarily in the Ming (1368-1644) and Manchu/Qing (1644- 
1911) dynasties, as well as the Republican (1911-1949) and 
post-1949 periods, that the accounts offer dates and 
details of Chinese administrative control in these areas. 

The local administrative history provided for Dartsedo 
county (Chin: Kangding) (www.kangba.com/web3/ 
htdocs/xxlrl .asp?id=5086) illustrates the extent to which 
local Tibetan socio-political development is subsumed 
within the Chinese administrative system: “In ancient times 
[Dartsedo county] was Qiang territory. Under the Han 
[dynasty] it was under the jurisdiction of Chenli prefecture 
(chenli jun). Under the Sui [dynasty] it was within the 
Jialiang territory (jialiang di). Under the Tang [dynasty] the 
eastern and northern sections were... under the jurisdiction 
of Ya prefecture (yazhou); the Western area is recorded as 
[being] under [the jurisdiction of] Tufan [i.e. the Tibetan 
empire]. Under the Song [dynasty] this continued. The Yuan 
[Mongol dynasty] put in place the ... [regional] Pacification 
Commission. The Ming [dynasty] carried on with the Yuan 
system, and in the 12th year of the Chongzhen reign (1639), 
(...) established a Construction Official (yingguan) at Muya. 
In the 42nd year of the reign of the Qing [Emperor] Kangxi 
(1701), after the Qing army had put down the rebellion of 
the [current] Muya Construction Official Chang Ce Ji Lie, 
[the Qing] again established the (...) Pacification 
Commission (xuanwei si), abbreviated ‘Ming Principal 
Aboriginal Office’ (ming zheng tusi). In the 11th year of the 
Yongzheng [Emperor’s reign] (1733) they put in place (...) 


5-lronically, towards the end of the Aba Information Portal’s introductory text on the Qiang nationality it is implicitly admitted that the term Qiang was previously also used 
to refer to Tibetans: “The word ‘qiang’ is an old nationality name in China, and was originally a general term used in ancient times by Han [Chinese to describe] the 
nomadic herder people living in the western part of the motherland. In ancient times the Qiang people were not just one nationality; and from the last years of the 4th 
century B.C. through the Song dynasty (960-1279), the many tribes, aboriginals, and nationalities of the Gan[ su] and Qing[hai\ areas of China's Northwest, these were 
what in history were generally designated as the ‘Qiang’ nationality." (www.aba.net.cn/qiangs/aboutqiangs.htm) 
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the Jianlu Subprefecture (jianlu ting,), and set up a 
Subprefectural Magistrate (tongzhi). In the 29th year of the 
Guangxu [Emperor’s] reign (1908), [the status of the area] 
was raised to be an Independent Subprefecture (zhili ting), 
under the jurisdiction of Changdao [prefecture], and in the 
34th year (1908) was changed into Kangding prefecture 
(kangding fu). In the second year of the Republic (1913), 
Kangding county was established, and placed under the 
jurisdiction of the [Si ]chuan Border Special Administrative 
Area (chuanbian tebie xingzheng qu). In 1935 the route of 
the Long March of the Red Army crossed the county’s 
borders, establishing a soviet government at Jinchi and 
village soviet governments at Kongyu, Xinhe, Pengta, 
Sanhe, Maibeng, and Qianxi. In the 29th year of the 
Republic (1939) the Xikang [area] was made a province, with 
Kangding as the provincial capital. In 1950, [Dartsedo (Chin: 
Kangding) was] placed under the jurisdiction of the Tibetan 
Autonomous Area of Xikang province; Kangding was made 
the seat of the People’s Government of the Xikang Province 
Tibetan Autonomous Area. In 1955 [Dartsedo was] placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Ganzi Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture, Sichuan province, and Kangding remained the 
seat of the prefectural government. In 1990 the county had 
within its jurisdiction seven districts, 24 townships, one 
garrison, 240 villages, 254 small village groups, 10 village 
committees and 57 small residential groups. ” 

In contrast, the introductions to Tibet-web’s sections on 
Tibetan history and folk culture are somewhat more subtle 
in their account of Chinese and Tibetan history and do not 
draw the explicit conclusions of the sites just discussed, 
but still clearly place Tibetan history in a Chinese context. 
After stating that the “Tufan dynasty”, known by Tibetans 
and outside China as the Yarlung dynasty, brought Tibet 
into the era of historical progress in the sixth century AD, 
Tibet-web rehearses the build-up of contacts between 
China and Tibet by the dynasty: “during the Tang [there 
was] continuous warfare [and subsequent] peace between 
the Tang and \Tu]fan; during the Song [there was] trade in 
tea and horses, and trade-related dealings; ... in the Qing 
[there was] assistance with the Gelugpa School [‘Yellow Hat 
Teaching’, huangjiao], and consolidation of the borders with 
military force; all the way to the rapid changes and shifting 
fortunes of the modern era and the present day.” 
(www.tibet-web.com/lishi/index.htm) Going one step 
further, the introduction to Tibet-web’s section on Tibetan 
folk culture does not make any references to China or 
Chinese culture at all, and instead speaks admiringly of its 
“unique and mystical character”, emphasizing its variety 
and richness (www.tibet-web.com/minjian/index.htm). 

Nonetheless, Tibet-web clearly places the presentation of 
topics such as religious painting and sculpture within the 
Chinese historical framework, by relying on the Chinese 
dynastic dating system and referring to Chinese political 
events. Thus within the religion category there is a portfolio 
of Tibetan thangka art (www.tibet-web.com/ 


zongjiao/xzgbao/tangka/tangka.htm), entitled “A 
Selection of Qing Dynasty Thangkas”. All of the images are 
labelled with a caption that begins with the thangka’s title 
followed by the notation ‘Qing dynasty’, as is customary 
when dating Chinese art. One of the image captions 
describes the styles of thangka art “during the Qing 
dynasty” (www.tibet-web.com/zongjiao/xzgbao/tangka/ 
link/7.htm). Another caption mentions the Manchu/Qing 
emperor Qianlong’s decree concerning a particular thangka 
(www.tibet-web.com/zongjiao/xzgbao/tangka/ 
link/3.htm). The wood carving section, entitled “A 
Selection of Sculptures from the [Chinese] Dynasties”, also 
dates all of the works displayed according to the Chinese 
dynasty during which they were produced. 


The introduction to Tibet-web’s portfolio of images taken 
from illustrated Buddhist texts, entitled “A Selection of 
Tibetan Scripture Roll Illustration” (xizang jingjuan chatu 
jingxuan) again places the development of this printing form 
in a Chinese politico-religious context. The only dates cited 
in the multi-page introduction occur in connection with a 
mention of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) emperor Yongle 
(r. 1403-1424): “The first woodblock printed Tibetan- 
language Gan Zhu Er (Tibetan classics Buddhist language 
section) was cut and printed in the [Chinese] hinterland. 
This is what history terms the ‘Yongle edition of the Gan 
Zhu Er’. In the eighth year of the Yongle reign (1410), the 
emperor sent a messenger with a decree ordering the 
Karmapa Living Buddha Yin Xie Ba (1384-1415) to come to 
Linggu temple in [the capital] Nanjing to serve as the 
general editor for the publication of the Gan Zhu Er, and it 
was then printed. The publication of this woodblock edition 
played a significant role [in enabling] the Tibetan area 
(zangqu) Buddhist culture’s far-reaching transmission, and 
its influence did not decline over time.” (www.tibet- 
web.com/zongjiao/zjys/newpage.htm) 


China’s Tibet in Pictures 

For the most part, the visual portrayal of Tibet via the online 
photo galleries, illustrations and advertising of the sites 
reviewed reflects the explicit and implicit control of 
information about Tibet presented above. The portrayal 
relies primarily on predictable tourism and development- 
oriented images, including landscapes, smiling figures in 
ethnic costumes, temples, scenes of modernization (roads, 
skyscrapers, etc.), and artificially posed scenes. There are 
of some exceptions to this generalization, even within 
Tibetinfor, but only Tibet-web’s portfolio offers a portrayal 
that is generally more nuanced (with the exception of some 
historical photos), with many images from everyday life and 
portraits that allow Tibetans to speak directly rather than 
through the prism of Chinese perceptions and 
expectations. 



The discussion below also includes a number of banner 
advertisements taken from the reviewed sites. Banner 
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advertising on these sites is noteworthy for the imposition 
of Chinese-language advertising and political slogans on 
unrelated images of Tibetan culture and scenery, and for 
the almost complete absence of Tibetan-language 
advertising. Even when Tibetan appears, the text is always 
coloured and located so as to subordinate and diminish its 
visual impact relative to the Chinese text. 

The sites and their images discussed in this section are 
loosely arranged along a spectrum, with China.com.cn’s 
‘Pictures from Tibet’ providing the most predictable tourist- 
and development-oriented images, and Tibet-web 
presenting the most nuanced, independent portfolio. 

China.com.cn: Pictures From Tibet 

‘Pictures from Tibet’ (www.china.com.cn/ch-pic/ 
xizang/xizang.htm) is a photo archive of images of TAR 



In the ‘Famous Sites and Landscapes’ section, the site offers pictures of 
monasteries, landscapes, and pictures of traditional Tibetan housing, as in 
this image titled ‘‘Traditional Houses in Jiangzi [Gyantse]" 
(www.china.com.cn/ch-pic/xizang/ xzview2.htm#f). As in the other 
architectural photos in this portfolio, the houses are shown almost 
deserted, museum-like, with the blue sky and white clouds characteristic 
of tourism photography. 


scenery and culture, a subsection of a site presenting 
tourist-oriented images from all of China’s provinces 
(including Taiwan). The China.com.cn site (officially called 
the ‘China Internet Information Center’) is one of the six 
official leading portals, and is run by two bureaus in Beijing, 
the State Council News Office (sponsorship) and the China 
Foreign Language Publishing Company (content and 
implementation). As such its picture selection is firmly 
embedded in the network of central and provincial 
government sites about Tibet, and reinforces the message 
they deliver. 

In ‘Pictures from Tibet’, photos are presented in two 
categories, ‘Lhasa’ and ‘Famous Sites and Landscapes’. 
There are no close-up photos of individuals or of 
spontaneous ‘real-life’ scenes, nor are there photos from 
areas outside of TAR. 



The Lhasa images portray the Potala, temples, religious statuary, religious 
sites. There are two street scenes, and one city overview, all of which 
emphasize Chinese architecture and roads, as in this image titled “Lhasa: 
West Beijing St.” (www.china.com.cn/ch-pic/xizang/xzcity.htm#) Unlike the 
religious and cultural images, “West Beijing St.” and the other city images 
emphasize the modernization that Chinese control has brought to Lhasa, in 
the form of wider streets, traffic, and brightly coloured traffic signs, 
banners with political slogans, and advertising posters (see e.g. the round 
signs hung on the street lights in this image). 



The sections of China.com.cn covering Sichuan, Gansu and Qinghai 
provinces also include some from Tibetan areas outside the TAR, but they 
are not marked as such. For example, a photo of the Labrang Monastery in 
Gansu province is titled “Tibetan Traditional Gelugpa Sect - Labrang 
Monastery” (www.china.com.cn/ch-pic/gansu/ gsview.htm#13). 
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Tibet Guide 


Tibet Guide is the investment portal sponsored by the Beijing office of the 
TAR provincial government, and uses very few illustrations. The few images 
provided on the site support the central and provincial governments’ focus 
on socio-economic development in the province, such as this banner ad 
proclaiming in Chinese that “A developing Tibet welcomes you!" 


Images included in the site’s English version but omitted from the 
Chinese version also emphasize the material aspects of the 
modernization process, such as these images of insurance and 
banking buildings in Tibet (www.tibetguide.com.cn/engiish/ 
environment/001 .htm). 





The banner images throughout the site, including the homepage 
banner ad (www.tibetguide.com.cn) - bearing the words “Tibet 
Guide” in Chinese - superimpose Chinese slogans/words in 
reddish-brown text over paler background images of the Potala. 
Neither the banner nor the rest of the site contains Tibetan text, 
though it has an English language section, which illustrates the 
exclusion of ‘Tibetanness’ from the developmental and 
economic sphere and the connotation of Chinese language with 
‘modernity’ in Tibet, while Tibetan language and script seems to 
connotate the past and colourful folklore. 




Tibetinfor 

Tibetinfor offers a separate website (www.tibetpic.com) 
devoted entirely to using pictures “to give an account of 
Tibet [‘s history and development].” The site requires 
registration, but the registration form appears to be 
broken, so that TIN was unable to examine the contents of 
the site more closely. In the rest of the site, Tibetinfor uses 
pictures to illustrate its tourist-oriented articles discussing 



Elsewhere, average-quality images are used to provide tourist-oriented 
information on Tibetan culture, as in the body of the Tibetan architecture 
section (www.tibetinfor.com.cn/minsu/minsu2002426183140.htm). As in 
the China.com.cn “Pictures from Tibet” photo essay, the architecture 
section contains primarily photos of empty-looking, almost museum-like 
structures, implicitly of more interest as tourist attractions than as 
dwellings (a gallery of thumbnail images illustrating this point, and with 
English-language annotation, is available at www.tibetinfor.com.cn/tibetzt- 
en/xzmj/photo/menu.htm) 


Tibetan culture and to reinforce its message about Tibet. In 
some cases Tibetan developments are overtly linked to 
Chinese history, as in the introduction to the section of the 
site devoted to Tibetan architecture, which concludes that 
“Tibetan architecture has achieved multi-faceted results, 
and is a treasured part of the historical inheritance within 
China’s architectural development.” 
(www.tibetinfor.com/building/index.htm) 



In Tibetinfor’s ‘Society’ section, pictures have been chosen that implicitly 
support CCP development and modernization policy for the TAR, or illustrate 
current Tibetan cultural forms that contrast with Chinese practices. For 
example, a collection of photos entitled “Family Photo Album” includes one 
titled, “A Polyandrist Family, Dingqing Village” (www.tibetinfor.com.cn/ 
shehui/shehu2002515183111 .htm). 
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More typical of the posed pictures illustrating Tibetan customs in the 
‘Society’ section is this grainy image of a north Tibetan herder family 
(www.tibetinfor.com.cn/shehui/shehu2002515183024.htm), in which 
colourfully dressed Tibetans are posed in a static line for an amateur 
snapshot that underscores their position as cultural objects to be observed 
and consumed by a waiting audience. 


Tibetinfor also includes a variety of banner images with text in Chinese, 
and occasionally also English and/or Tibetan. The banners reinforce the 
site’s portrayal of Tibet as an area with a colourful and cheerful culture, but 
that is in need of the ‘modernization’ and development drive currently 
underway in the region. 



The banner at the top of Tibetinfor’s homepage juxtaposes the site’s name 
in all three languages against a stylized backdrop that includes both 
Tibetan and Tibetan inspired symbols and a soft-focus image of Mount 
Everest/Chomo Langma. The Chinese text in yellow stands out against the 
backdrop, overpowering the Tibetan and English texts in white and 
suggesting Chinese control of both the site and the region. 



In the same Society section, a collection of photos on the changing status 
of women includes an image titled “On the Streets of Lhasa, Fashionably 
Dressed Young People Can Be Seen Everywhere.” 
(www.tibetinfor.com.cn/shehui/shehu2002515184029.htm) 

The young women appear in clothes common to Chinese teenagers, 
complete with enormous platform shoes, and are leaning on a motorcycle, 
symbolizing wealth and modernity. In the background a store window 
presents clothing advertisements in Chinese. 



The banner at the top of the page leading into the subsection of Tibetinfor 
on important Tibetans bears the Chinese text “The Tibetan people: new 
Tibet, new life”. Again, a soft-focus composite image of traditional Tibetan 
scenes is placed behind a stylised modern scrim, and the Chinese text is 
highlighted in front, visually suggesting the progress from old to new that 
is made explicit in the slogan text 
(www.tibetinfor.com.cn/zt/zmrj/index.htm). 



Similarly, the banner above - taken from a page on Tibetan songs within 
the English version of the site - juxtaposes an image of a woman dressed 
in traditional Tibetan clothing against an artificial green background and 
stylised English text that resembles the text used in karaoke videos, 
making Tibetan music seem both ‘modern’ and ‘accessible’. Noteworthy is 
also the word ‘Tibetan’ written in roman letters but in a ‘sinicised’ 
typography (www.tibetinfor.com.cn/tibetzt-en/zyfy/zyfy3so.htm) 


Naqu Online 

Naqu Online offers tourism-oriented photographs, but also 
includes some more realistic, expressive photography of 
everyday life activities, and some of its banner advertising 
includes Tibetan script. 


For instance, its photo exhibition on “Young Women from the North of 
Tibet” (www.naqu.net/picture/xizangpic.asp?title=1) offers relatively 
realistic pictures of Tibetan young women. Some are not posed, but show 
women engaged in everyday life activities like clothes-washing. 



- 















Aba Information Portal 



The subsection of the site covering a May 2003 meeting of the “local 
representative assembly” ( Chin: naquxian dijiuyou renmin daibiao dahui di 
er ci huiyi) includes pictures of both Chinese and Tibetan officials and 
representatives, (www.naqu.net/index/2003052501 .asp). The images are 
reminiscent of countless other pictures of Chinese officials engaged in 
official business, but do suggest the breadth of local Tibetan participation 
in Chinese administrative and political structures, even as it is made clear 
that ultimate control rests in the hands of (Han) Chinese CCP officials. 


Websites dealing with Tibetan autonomous areas also 
primarily offer tourism- and development-oriented images, 
as well as advertising for local business and services in 
banner advertising. 



The Aba Information Portal site offers tourism-oriented landscape 
pictures annotated with Chinese text in its Jiuzhaigou section, 
such as this picture of a waterfall, “Jiuzhaigou: world natural 
heritage [site]” (www.aba.net.cn/travel/jzg/ travel_abals.htm), but 
uses few other images except as page decoration. 



One such decorative image appears in this banner, taken from the top of 
the introductory page on ‘Tibetan nationality culture’ in the Ngaba Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture (www.aba.net.cn/zzwh/ zzwh_gyzz.htm). Images of 
Tibetans in traditional dress are combined in a exhibit-like collage against 
a background of workers and soldiers dressed in everyday modern 
(Chinese) apparel. Tibetan culture is presented as varied but isolated and 
static, available for tourist examination and consumption. 



A flashing banner advertisement in the Entertainment section of the portal 
uses a photo of one of the region’s waterfalls as a backdrop for 
entertainment-related slogans, juxtaposing : “Listen - Watch - Feel - 
Unlimited Entertainment” (the first three images have been juxtaposed to 
limit download time, www.aba.net.cn/ent/ent.htm). The juxtaposition of an 
isolated image of natural beauty with a typical nightclub tagline suggests 
that the Ngaba region is a stage performance waiting to be viewed by a 
passive (Chinese) audience hungry for ‘entertainment’. 



But Naqu online also offers many typical tourism-oriented posed or staged 
photographs, as in this picture, also from “Young Women from the North of 
Tibet” (www.naqu.net/naqupic/show/showpic.asp?ID=5125) 
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GanziWeb 


Unlike Aba Information Portal, 
GanziWeb offers an entire online 
portfolio of images of Tibetans in 
Kardze 

(www.gzznet.com/title/title_photo/mai 
n.htm). However, the images 
themselves are quite similar, usually 
typical tourist brochure materials 
which include posed portraits such as 
the image titled “Young Kangba 
woman” 

(www.gzznet.com/title/title_photo/ren 
wu/05.jpg), and airbrushed landscapes 
such as the picture of the glacial 
runoff lake near Dege 
(www.gzznet.com/title/title nuyou/deg 
e/index.htm). 



The above images are accompanied by a banner advertisement in both 
Chinese and (unusually) Tibetan for the “Dege Classics Printing House” 
(dege yinjing yuan, www.gzznet.com/title/title nuyou/dege/index.htm). The 
banner offers a composition of images from Tibetan culture together with 
the texts “Dege’s Xinlu Lake” (in Chinese - orange, green and yellow - and 
Tibetan (smaller text, green and yellow only) and “Dege Classics Printing 
House” (white text, Chinese only). Again, the Tibetan text is subordinated to 
the Chinese, and the tourist-brochure blandness of the image composition 
suggests that the primary importance of this area is as a tourist attraction. 



GanziNet also offers some images in support of ongoing economic 
development policies, such as the pair of Dartsedo (Chin: Kangding) in the 
1970s and in 2002, titled “What was the city of Kangding like in the 1970s? 
What has it become in the new century?” 
(www.gzznet.com/hot/20020808/kd.htm). 

The 2002 photo highlights the emergence of new high-rise blocks in the 
town centre, and is depicted from an angle that makes the new ‘modern’ 
buildings appear to have entirely replaced previous construction. 



he Ganzi Development and Reform Commission focuses on promoting the 
economic development of the Kardze Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture. On 1 
July, 2003, the site unveiled its new logo, explaining that it has taken the 
English letters - G and F - from some of the words of the transliterated 
Chinese phrases within the site’s name (Ganzi Fazhan yu Gaige wang, 
www.gzfz.gov.cn/GanZiSite/background/BContentData.asp?ID=4), while 
continuing to use its Chinese name at the bottom of the logo. The word 
choice reinforces the site’s focus on ‘progress’ (fazhan) and ‘reform’ 
(gaige), and the use of letters from the Latin alphabet is clearly intended to 
convey a sense of modernity and progress, accompanied by the Chinese 
name for the site to insure comprehensibility. 


The same page also displays a static version of the animated banner image 
used throughout the site, with the site’s name in Chinese, English, and 
Tibetan: 



Even in its static format, the banner’s layout - a busy mixture of three to 
four distinct areas and many colors - conveys movement and excitement, 
while the inclusion of Chinese-, English- and Tibetan-language versions of 
the site name suggests an attempt at cultural inclusiveness not reflected 
elsewhere in the site. Reinforcing the site’s implicit focus of promoting 
Chinese-controlled development of the Kardze Tibetan autonomous 
prefecture (Chin: Ganzi), the image of a traditionally dressed Tibetan 
woman seems to looks forward to the future, with her line of site focused 
on the prominent orange-coloured Chinese-language text progressing to 
the foreground, while the Tibetan text in white recedes into the 
background, blending in with the blue and white sky behind it. 
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KangbaWeb 

Though not primarily politically oriented, the site has an 
eminent underlying political relevance in that it portraits 
the eastern Tibetan region of Kham and it’s population, the 
Khampas as clearly distinct from other Tibetan regions and 
thus implicitely rejects the ‘greater Tibet’ concept 


propagated by the Dalai Lama and the Tibetans in exile. 
An image displayed temporarily on the KangbaWeb 
homepage sets the tone for the portfolio and advertising 
images presented in the rest of KangbaWeb: tourist- 
oriented, stereotypical depictions of Tibetan culture and 
local scenery. 



The image is titled “Batang Children” 
(www.kangba.com/web3/htdocs/ 

XXLR1 .ASP?ID=5481), and depicts a group of 
Tibetan children dancing on the side of a lake, 
against a backdrop of spectacular stony mountains. 
The children appear to be there to perform for the 
tourists who have come to the site - and by 
implication, the region - to observe the local culture 
and take in the scenery 


Other KangbaWeb banners promote the economic development of the 
region, and announce the 01 July 2003 launching of the Ganzi Development 
and Reform website mentioned above. 



One banner proclaims in Chinese that “Science and technology are the 
number one productive force[s]” against a background drawing that 
includes an image of a clock and a computer, representing the benefits that 
science and technology can bring to the area. 
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Another banner uses traditional Chinese colours and stylised design and 
states in Chinese, “Warmly congratulate the website ‘Ganzi Development 
and Reform’ on its launch”, (www.kangba.com/web3/ htdocs/flmen.ASP? 
MENUID=246&menujb=3) 



KangbaWeb’s photo gallery is titled “Kangba Scenery [landscape]” (kangba 
fengjing), but also includes a number of culture-related images, such as 
this depiction of the inside of the Derge printing house, one of the main 
printing sites of the Tibetan Buddhist canon. 
(www.kangba.com/web3/htdocs/ XXLR1 ,ASP?ID=5350), 


or this stylised image of 
King Gesar represented 
here in a style reminiscent 
of socialist realism 
popularised in China by 
official Party propaganda. 
(www.kangba.com/web3/ 
htdocs/ XXLR1 .ASP7ID 
=5351). These photos 
convey a colourful, 
sanitized version of 
Tibetan culture, meeting 
expectations about the 
exotic but - through 
KangbaWeb - accessible 
culture of the region. 



Again meeting potential tourist expectations of what local 
scenery and culture ought to look like (wild, empty, alien, 
but nonetheless accessible to tourists), KangbaWeb’s 
scenery photos are uninhabited, over-exposed, somewhat 
predictably composed images of local landscapes, such as 
this photo of the Zhaxika Grassland (Zhaxika caoyuan, 
www.kangba.com/web3/htdocs/XXLR1 ,ASP?ID=5446).), 
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Tibet-web 

Tibet-web’s photo gallery is titled “Photographing the 
Wilderness” (Chin: sheying kuangye ). The introduction 
reads: “Capture each moment, freeze it, and the beauty 
will remain. In the depths of the gorges, carrying your 
tripod you climb between the mountain cliffs, delicately 
selecting the splendour of the high plateau... ” (www.tibet- 
web.com/sheying/index.htm) The section also includes a 
fair amount of material in support of CCP policies and rule 
in Tibet, particularly in the historical images area, where 
there are selections titled “Signing the [17-point] 
Agreement on the Peaceful Liberation of Tibet” and “The 


People’s Liberation Army Enters Tibet”, with explanations 
that faithfully reflect the CCP official line on Tibet 
(www.tibet-web.com/sheying/oldphotos/ 
photos5.htm). The rest of the content of the section is 
much more nuanced and admiring. Some of the work 
presented is by photographers born in the TAR or Tibetan 
areas of Sichuan, in itself unusual (other sites do not credit 
photographers, and appear to use stock photographs). 
Tibet-web presents a large selection of landscape and 
nature photos, along with historical photos, and an 
unusual collection of portraits/up-close pictures. 



Among the photographers are Wangdu Dorje (Wang 
Jiu Duo Ji), who offers portraits an scenes from 
every day life, among them a portrait of a man and 
his mule (www.tibet-web.com/ sheying/ 
sheyingjia/wjdj/wjdj1/link1/5.htm). 


Tibet-web’s landscape photography is similarly 
unconventional, showing misty, artistically framed 
scenes (as in the example here, “Untitled”, by Lii 
Linglang) rather than the blue-skies and centered, 
conventional photography of most of the sites reviewed 
(www.tibet-web.com/sheying/sheyingjia/lll/IN4/ 
Iink4/9.htm). 



Within a sub-section titled “Pictures of 
Gannan Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture, Gansu “(www.tibet- 
web.com/sheying/sheyingjia/cbq/), 
from a published collection by Chinese 
photographer Cui Boqian, Tibet-web 
presents nuanced, honest portraits of 
Tibetan people and culture. Among the 
portraits included are this image of an 
old man, titled “The Wheel of Years”, 
www.tibet- 

web.com/sheying/sheyingjia/ 
cbq/man/4.htm), and many other 
images of artistic quality. 
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TIN NEWS UPDATE 


Overview of the Tibetan population in the PRC 
from the 2000 censusing influence of Chinese 


TIN has produced a summary overview of the Tibetan population in the PRC, derived from the 2000 population 
census. The data available to TIN is aggregated at a provincial level only, which makes the analysis of eastern 
Tibet, where Tibetans make up only a very small proportion of the provincial population more difficult. However, 
it still reveals much of the current demographic situation of Tibetans, as well as of the changes that occurred 
since the last census of 1990. 


As expected from numerous informal field reports, the census statistics show that Tibetans remain 
overwhelmingly rural in all of the five Chinese provinces that incorporate the traditional Tibet (87.2 percent living 
in rural areas overall), much more so than either the Chinese or Chinese Muslims (Hui) living today in the same 
regions. Within the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) the rural areas are almost exclusively Tibetan (97.6 percent 
of the TAR rural population). Chinese residing in Tibetan areas, are predominantly urban and are mainly 
concentrated in larger towns. The Chinese Muslims are also more urbanised than the provincial averages, mostly 
concentrated in Lhasa in the TAR, with the remainder spread out between cities and towns in eastern and 
northeastern Tibet. In contrast, non-Tibetan ethnic groups living in autonomous Tibetan areas in Eastern Tibet, 
such as the Qiang and the Yi, are even less urbanised than the Tibetans. 

In terms of the changes in population between the 1990 and 2000 censuses, both Tibetan and Chinese 
populations have been growing in the Tibetan regions, Tibetans through natural increase (births minus deaths), 
and Chinese through natural increase and net migration. The rate of natural increase of Tibetans is one of the 
highest among all of the ethnic groups in China, much higher than current Chinese rates, and so changes in the 
ethnic shares of the population depend on whether the net migration of Chinese compensates for differences in 
the natural increase rates. In the TAR, the Chinese population has been growing faster due to migration, but from 
a small number, reportedly from 80,000 to 160,000, or from four to six percent of the population. In eastern and 
north-eastern Tibet, Tibetans and other minority populations have been growing faster than the Chinese, even 
after migration is considered. 


Attention to population shares, however, overlooks important qualitative issues. The urbanisation rates in 2000 
suggest that most of the changes in the composition of the population in the Tibetan regions have been taking 
place in the urban areas. While Tibetans have remained predominantly rural, most of the rapid urbanisation has 
been as a result of Chinese and Chinese Muslim migration, whether from within each province or from without. 
Because the towns and cities hold the levers of economic and political power, the key issue is not whether the 
population balance has shifted towards Tibetans or Chinese. Rather it is that economic and political dominance 
has shifted towards the Chinese because they have become increasingly concentrated in the cities and towns, 
regardless of their overall position in the population balance. 



In contrast, the low rate of urbanisation among Tibetans suggests that they are poorly integrated into the rapid 
development that has been taking place in the region over the last decade, which has a strong urban bias, much 
stronger than elsewhere in the PRC. Chinese Muslims are much better positioned in this regard, with other 
minorities such as the Yi and Qiang appear to be even less integrated than the Tibetans. 


It is therefore important to distinguish between increasing population on the one hand, and actual changes in the 
population shares of each ethnic group on the other. It is possible that the dominant group, i.e. the Chinese, might 
be increasing at a slower rate than the Tibetans or other subordinate groups, while at the same time consolidating 
economic and political power. In this case, an increasing proportion of Tibetans in the population may simply 
mask their emergence as a marginalised rural underclass in a society in transition; a majority in all regions higher 
than 3000 metres, but a majority stuck in rural areas with few means or resources to enter into or compete in an 
urban environment. 
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estimated to be 5,416,021. In the TAR, the total was 
2,427,168, in Sichuan, 1,269,120, in Qinghai, 1,086,592, in 
Gansu, 443,228, in Yunnan, 128,432. 61,481 Tibetans 
labelled ‘other’ in the census were living in inner China or 
abroad (this figure does not include Tibetan exiles). Since 
most of these Tibetans were permanently resident in 
Tibetan areas, the provincial population figures for the 
Tibetans are likely to be fairly accurate, as opposed to a 
mobile migrant population, such as the Chinese in Tibetan 
areas, the Sichuanese in Shanghai, or the Zhejiangese in 
Beijing. 


These totals can also be broken down according to city, 
town, and rural, as per census definitions, revealing the 
rate of urbanisation of Tibetans in each province; that is, 
the percentage of the Tibetan population living in cities or 
towns. It also shows whether the urban population of 
Tibetans was concentrated in towns or in cities. ‘City’ in 
this case represents a city with a population greater than 
500,000, or Lhasa in the case of the Tibet Autonomous 
Region. ‘Town’ represents small cities, towns, and rural 
administrative centres that have been designated as 
towns. 


Total population of Tibetans in the PRC according to the 2000 census 



Total 

TAR 

Sichuan 

Qinghai 

Gansu 

Yunnan 

other 

Total 

5,416,021 

2,427,168 

1,269,120 

1,086,592 

443,228 

128,432 

61,481 

subtotals 







City 

221,355 

141,551 | 

11,951 

20,714 j 

18,534 | 

2,740 I 

25,865 

Town 

473,467 

227,606 

120,788 j 

72,981 i 

21,652 j 

22,988 

7,452 

Rural 

4,721,199 

2,058,011 

1,136,381 

992,897 

403,042 

102,704 

28,164 









City/Total (%) 

4.1% 

5.8% 

0.9% 

1.9% 

4.2% 

2.1% 

42.1% 

Town/Total (%) 

8.7% 

9.4% 

9.5% 

6.7% 

4.9% 

17.9% 

12.1% 

Rural/Total (%) 

87.2% 

84.8% 

89.5% 

91.4% 

90.9% 

80.0% 

45.8% 









rate of urbanisation 






| City+Town/Tot. 

12.8% 

15.2% 

10.5% 

8.6% 

9.1% 

20.0% 

54.2% 


Source: Table 1 -6,1 -6a, 1 -6b, 1 -6c, Population by sex, nationality and by province, from Tabulation on the 2000 Population Census of the People’s Republic of China, 
China Statistical Press, 2002. 


On average, throughout the Tibetan regions on the first of 
November 2000 (the date of the census), 87 percent of 
Tibetans were rural, living in neither cities nor towns, large 
or small. Interestingly, the rate of urbanisation among 
Tibetans in the TAR (15 percent of Tibetans living in cities 
or towns) was higher than the average of the Tibetan 
population throughout the PRC, while the lowest was in 
Qinghai (8.5 percent). In Sichuan, very few Tibetans were 
living in cities (one percent), which here would represent 
the provincial capital Chengdu, while a significant 
proportion (9.5 percent) were living in towns, which would 
represent the prefectural and county towns in the Tibetan 
areas. Tibetans in Yunnan were the most urbanised within 
the traditional Tibetan regions at 20 percent, most of these 
in towns. The high rate of urbanisation among the ‘other’ 
category represents the fact that Tibetans migrating out of 
the Tibetan areas would mainly do so in order to live in 
cities such as Beijing, Shanghai, etc. 


The Tibetans and Others: breakdown by 
province and by other ethnicities 

Comparing the 2000 census with the 1990 census 
provides for an overview of the broad changes in 
population between the two censuses. In some cases, the 
census provides two slightly different population 
estimates, one from the original tabulation and one from an 
adjusted estimate following a post-census survey. The 
following comparison uses the adjusted estimates, while 
elsewhere in this report the initial tabulation has been 
used. In most cases the difference is marginal, but it is 
large in Qinghai, where the population was first estimated 
to be 4.83 million and then 5.18 million. In any case, this 
discrepancy does not appear to have changed the shares 
of each ethnic group (Chinese were 54 percent of the 
population in the original tabulation and 54.4 percent in the 
survey-adjusted estimate). Population experts note that 
such discrepancies are quite usual between censuses and 
post-census surveys, even in western countries, although 
in the case of China, Qinghai and Xinjiang were the only 
two provinces to show such a large discrepancy. 
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Changes in the Population of Chinese and ‘Minority Nationalities’ 


China 

TAR 

Sichuan 

Qinghai 

Gansu 

Yunnan 

Tibetans 

Total 

5,416,021 

2,427,168 

1,269,120 

1,086,592 

| 443,228 

128,432 

61,481 

Total Population All population figures in millions of people 





1990 census 

1,133.68 

2.20 

78.36 

4.46 

22.37 

36.97 


2000 census 

1,265.83 

2.62 

83.29 

5.18 

25.62 

42.88 


Annual change 

1.1% 

1.7% 

0.6% 

1.5% 

1.3% 

1.4% 


| Minority population 

1990 census 

91.20 

2.11 

3.41 

1.88 

1.86 

12.34 

4.59 

2000 census 

106.43 

2.46 

4.15 

2.36 

2.23 

14.33 

5.42 

Annual change 

1.5% 

1.5% 

1.9% 

2.2% 

1.8% 

1.5% 

1.8% 

| Chinese population 

1990 census 

1,042.48 

0.08 

74.95 

2.58 

20.51 

24.63 


2000 census 

1,159.40 

0.16 

79.14 

2.82 

23.39 

28.55 


Annual change 

1.0% 

6.5% 

0.5% 

0.9% 

1.3% 

1.4% 


| Minority/Total 

1990 census 

8.0% 

95.9% 

4.4% 

42.2% 

8.3% 

33.4% 

0.41% 

2000 census 

8.4% 

93.9% 

5.0% 

45.6% 

8.7% 

33.4% 

0.43% 

Percentile change 

+0.4% 

-2.0% 

+0.6% 

+3.4% 

+0.4% 

+0.0% 

0.02% 


Sources: Tables 2-13, 2-14 and 2-21 in China Population Statistics Yearbook 2001. Beijing, China Statistics Press. Note that in certain cases there are basic 
arithmetic errors in these Yearbook tables and the percentages have been recalculated here. 


In the TAR, the non-Chinese population (almost all Tibetan) 
has been growing faster than the population in China in 
general, but not as fast as the ‘minority’ populations in the 
other western provinces of the PRC, the fastest of which is 
in Qinghai (which is two thirds Tibetan and one third 
Chinese Muslim). This rate of increase is slightly lower than 
one would expect from the demographic statistics over the 
1990s (births minus deaths per thousand in every year) 
indicating a marginal outflow of Tibetan migration. On the 
other hand, the Chinese population in the TAR has been 
increasing at a much faster pace, albeit from a very small 
base, doubling its size between the two censuses. Most of 
this would be from migration. As a result, the share of the 
Tibetans in the total population purportedly fell from 96 to 
94 percent. 

The other provinces tell a different story, best represented 
by Qinghai. In Qinghai, the growth of the minority 
population was significantly higher than the growth of the 
Chinese population, even after consideration of migration. 
This growth has been led by the Tibetans and Chinese 
Muslims (Hui) who both have among the highest rates of 
natural population increase in the country. As a result, the 
non-Chinese (Han) increased their share of the provincial 


population by almost three and a half percent between the 
two censuses, from 42 to 45.5 percent. At such a rate, it is 
conceivable that the ‘minorities’ of Qinghai will together 
make up the majority of the province within twenty years. 
If these figures are broken down further, it is possible to 
see that all of the non-Chinese ethnic groups in the 
province, Tibetans, Hui, Tu, Mongolian, and Salar, have all 
increased their share of the provincial population, while the 
Chinese have a decreasing share. 

It should be noted that the in-migration of Chinese is 
counter-balanced by the out-migration of Chinese. Since 
the mid-1980s, the net balance of this circular migration 
flow in Qinghai has tended to be negative, that is, more 
outflow than inflow. It remains to be seen whether the 
advent of the Western Development Strategy in 2000 
would have changed this balance. In other words, the 
changing face of Chinese dominance in eastern Tibet may 
represent qualitative changes rather than net quantity 
changes, which is to be expected because nowhere in the 
world does there tend to be a net migration towards 
impoverished peripheral regions. A similar situation is likely 
taking place in all of the eastern regions of Tibet. 
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Tibet Autonomous Region and the 
number controversy 


Breakdown of the population of the TAR in the 2000 census 



| Total 

Tibetan 

Chinese 

Hui 1 

other 2 

Total 

| 2,616,329 

2,427,168 

158,570 

9,031 

21,560 

subtotals 

City 

217,779 

141,551 | 

69,799 

4,881 

1,548 

Town 

290,547 

227,606 1 

56,270 | 

2,316 

4,355 

Rural 

2,108,003 

2,058,011 

32,501 

1,834 

15,657 







City/Total (%) 

8.3% 

5.8% 

44.0% | 

54.0% 

7.2% 

Town/Total (%) 

11.1% j 

9.4% 

35.5% 

25.6% 

20.2% 

Rural/Total (%) 

80.6% ! 

84.8% 

20.5% 

20.3% 

72.6% 







rate of urbanisation 

City+Town/Total 

19.4% | 

15.2% 

79.5% 

79.7% 

27.4% 


(1) The Hui are often known as Chinese Muslims. 

(2) The category ‘others’ is about one half made up of Moiba and Lhoba (Tib.: Monpa and Lhopa), who are closely related to Tibetans. 


The breakdown of the population of the TAR confirms 
several common observations from the field; while 
Tibetans tend to be overwhelmingly rural, the Chinese and 
Hui (Chinese Muslims) are concentrated in the cities and 
towns, with only 32,501 Chinese and 1,834 Chinese 
Muslims actually residing in the rural areas, versus over 2 
million Tibetans. 

Conversely, both the Chinese and the Hui, neither of whom 


are indigenous to the TAR and thus represent accumulated 
migration, are 80 percent urban. In other words, most of 
the out-of-province in-migration congregates in the urban 
areas, which overall only represent about 20 percent of the 
provincial population. The debates over the inflow of 
Chinese into the TAR and the rapid sinicisation of the 
province are an urban matter; little of the inflow enters the 
rural areas where most Tibetans actually reside. 


Percentage of each ethnic group in the total population of the TAR 


Tib./total | 

Chinese/total 

Hui/total 

other/total 

Total 

92.8% | 

6.1% 

0.3% 

0.8% 

subtotals 

City 

65.0% ! 

32.1% j 

2.2% 

0.7% 

Town 

78.3% | 

19.4% i 

0.8% 

1.5% 

Rural 

97.6% I 

1.5% | 

0.1% 

0.7% 


The census reveals that in 2000 the rural population of the 
TAR was almost exclusively Tibetan at 97.6 percent. This 
seems an accurate measure because the Chinese 
population is underestimated in the urban areas, not in the 
rural areas. 

Is China hiding the numbers of Chinese in 
the TAR? 

There are controversies over the numbers of Chinese in 
the TAR reported in the census. Indeed, the above figures 
seem to be significantly underestimated. For instance, TAR 


officials themselves often estimate that the non-military 
population of Lhasa is currently about 300,000, of which 
half or more are Chinese. This implies that the non-military 
Chinese population in Lhasa alone is 150,000 or more, 
equal to the entire Chinese population in the province 
reported in the 2000 census. Because the Chinese are 
concentrated in the cities and mostly migrate to the 
affluent urban centres, most of the underestimation takes 
place in Lhasa and a few regional cities such as Shigatse, 
Tsetang and Chamdo. Leaving the Chinese population in 
the rural areas unchanged, it is conceivable that, 
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according to such estimates, the population of non¬ 
military Chinese in the entire province would be currently 
around 250,000, or about ten percent of the provincial 
population (i.e. 150,000 plus the town and rural population 
of the census, with some upward adjustment to the town 
population as well). Nonetheless, these informal estimates 
probably refer to the effective resident population of Lhasa 
during the summer months, both permanent and 
temporary although not including tourists. Because many 
of the Chinese are seasonal residents, the actual 
population of the city fluctuates widely between the 
summer and winter months. 

In other words, beyond the theories that the true extent of 
the Chinese population is being purposely distorted, there 
may be several reasons for the relatively low official count 
of Chinese in the TAR that defies the expectations of the 
informal estimates. 

1. The census was taken on the 1 st of November. Many 
of the Chinese in the province are seasonal and 
temporary residents and would have left for home by 
that time. The figure of 160,000 may therefore represent 
a reasonable count of the number of non-military 
Chinese who actually stay in the TAR year-round. 

2. Informal estimates taken during the summer likely 
overestimate the number of Chinese because of 
tourism. Most of the 7 to 800,000 Chinese tourists who 
visit the TAR every year do so in the summer months. 
The tourist population at any given time between May 
and September would therefore be quite considerable. 


It is often argued that the census figures hide the real 
numbers of Chinese because they do not include migrant 
workers or temporary residents in the head count. 
However, this argument is misinformed. It is important to 
make a distinction between the population census, which 
does attempt to count temporary residents and migrants, 
and the population surveys, which only rely on a sample of 
permanent and long-term temporary residents in order to 
estimate the changes in population between the census 
years. 

In addition, to add further confusion, the concepts of 
residency and registration are not synonymous, and the 
census does include a category for people who have not 
yet solved their registration (temporary or permanent) and 
therefore have an undetermined residency status. For 
instance, in the TAR, the 2000 census recorded: 13,575 
people whose residency registration had not yet been 
settled; 15,728 people who had left their place of 
permanent registration for more than six months but who 
had been residing in their current place for less than six 
months; 198,049 people who were permanently registered 
elsewhere but who were actually residing in the current 
place for more than half a year; and so forth. And more 
than half of the temporarily resident population (i.e. not 
permanently registered in their current place of residence) 
held their permanent household registration outside of the 
TAR (108,682 out of 213,777 people, or a bit more than 4 
percent of the provincial population, which is slightly 
higher than the national average for the equivalent 
category). Obviously, in the summer months these 
temporary categories would tend to swell. 


3. Notably, most of the informal population 
observations coming from tourists, journalists, NGO 
workers and researchers are also made during the 
summer months. 

4. The military are not included in any of the provincial 
level statistics in China, yet they would represent a 
significant proportion of the visual presence of Chinese 
in Lhasa and in other cities and towns 

Finally, in an increasingly market-driven society, the 
economic dominance of one group results in its increased 
visibility as it promotes itself in advance of the less 
advantaged groups. This increased visual presence can in 
turn exaggerate the actual numerical presence of the 
dominant group (i.e. Chinese). 


Thus the only people that the census would not include are 
those who literally or effectively hide while the census is 
being conducted; assumptions of politically motivated 
manipulations aside, there is no reason inherent to the 
design of the census why temporary migrants would not 
be included besides the fact that it is harder to hit a 
moving target. In addition, due to the heightened security 
situation in the TAR, the ratio of security personnel per 
person is much higher than elsewhere in the PRC, allowing 
for a much greater ability to control and monitor the 
population. It is therefore quite likely that the census in the 
TAR might have made a better count of the vagrant 
population than elsewhere in the PRC. Indeed, post¬ 
census surveys often reveal significant discrepancies in 
census population counts in both inner China and 
elsewhere, but the discrepancy for the TAR is very small, 
almost insignificant, reinforcing this latter point. 
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Population outside the TAR 


Sichuan (Kham) 


Total 

Tibetan 

Chinese 

Yi 1 

Qiang 2 

other 

Total 

82,348,296 

1,269,120 

78,229,697 

2,122,389 

300,757 

426,333 

subtotals 

City 

12,210,543 

11,951 

12,087,206 

32,575 

5,902 

72,909 

Town 

10,099,836 

120,788 

9,805,035 

92,392 

31,708 

49,913 

Rural 

60,037,917 

1,136,381 

56,337,456 

1,997,422 

263,147 

303,511 








City/Total (%) 

14.8% j 

0.9% 

15.5% j 

1.5% 

2.0% 

17.1% 

Town/Total (%) 

12.3% 

9.5% ! 

12.5% 

4.4% 

10.5% 

11.7% 

Rural/Total (%) 

72.9% 

89.5% | 

72.0% 

94.1% 

87.5% 

71.2% 








rate of urbanisation 

City+Town/Total 

27.1% 

10.5% 

28.0% 

5.9% 

12.5% 

28.8% 


(1) The Yi are found in some Tibetan regions and are thus included here, albeit most of them live outside the Tibetan areas. 

(2) Though considered separately in the PRC nomenclature, the Qiang are often considered to be Tibetans. 


The population of the Tibetan regions in Sichuan is difficult 
to decipher at a provincial level of aggregation because 
the province is essentially split in half; the western half 
made up of Tibetan regions with a very low population 
density of less than 20 people per square kilometre and 
less than ten percent of the population, and the eastern 
half made up of densely populated Chinese regions with a 
population density of over 300, and over 90 percent of the 
population. Thus, most of what is represented in the 
statistics is the Chinese half. Nonetheless, the rates of 


urbanisation reveal significant differences running along 
ethnic lines; Tibetans are much less urbanised than the 
Chinese at 10.5 percent versus 28 percent, and most of 
these urbanised Tibetans live in towns, not cities. 
However, their rate of urbanisation is higher than the Yi, 
who are only 6 percent urbanised, with 94 percent living in 
the rural areas. Yi and Qiang are found in some Tibetan 
regions, and are thus included here, athough most of them 
live outside the Tibetan areas. 


Percentage of each ethnic group in the total population of Sichuan 


Tib/total 

Chinese/total 

Yi/total 

Qiang/total j 

other/total 

Total 

1.5% 

95.0% 

2.6% 

0.4% | 

0.5% 

subtotals 

City 

0.1% 

99.0% 

0.3% 

0.0% | 

0.6% 

Town 

1.2% 

97.1% 

0.9% 

0.3% | 

0.5% 

Rural 

1.9% 

93.8% 

3.3% 

0.4% | 

0.5% 


Qinghai has one of the most complex ethnic mix in the 
Tibetan areas. Here the Hui (Chinese Muslim) and the Salar 
(another closely related group of Muslims, but of Turkic 
origin) are calculated together as part of a larger Chinese 
Muslim diaspora (‘Hui and S’ in the table). Similarly, the Tu 


(a group of tibetanised Mongols) and Mongolians are 
calculated together as part of the non-Tibetan Buddhists, 
closely integrated into the pan-Tibetan Buddhist diaspora 
(T&M in the table). 
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Qinghai (Amdo) 



Total 

Tibetan 

Chinese 

Hui & Salar 

Tu & Mongol 

other 

Total 

4,822,963 

1,086,592 

2,606,050 

840,421 

273,863 

16,037 

subtotals 

City 

997,053 

20,714 

810,398 

142,679 | 

13,914 

9,348 

Town 

562,420 

72,981 

353,951 

107,279 j 

24,722 

3,487 

Rural 

3,263,490 

992,897 

1,441,701 

590,463 ! 

235,227 

3,202 








City/Total (%) 

20.7% 

1.9% 

31.1% 

17.0% | 

5.1% 


Town/Total (%) 

11.7% 

6.7% ! 

13.6% 

12.8% 1 

9.0% 


Rural/Total (%) 

67.7% 

91.4% 

55.3% 

70.3% 

85.9% 









rate of urbanisation 

I City+Town/Total 

32.3% 

8.6% j 

44.7% 

29.7% | 

14.1% 

CO 

o 

o 


In contrast to the situation in Sichuan, Tibetans are the 
least urbanised ethnic group in Qinghai at 8.6 percent, 
despite the fact that the province has a higher than 
average rate of urbanisation among the western provinces. 
In contrast, the Chinese are almost half urban, more than 
two thirds of which are based in the city (mostly Xining), 


while Muslims (mainly Chinese Muslims and Salar) are 
about 30 percent urban. The urban Tibetans are mostly 
concentrated in towns and not in the city. Similar to the 
case in Sichuan, this means that when Tibetans urbanise, 
they tend to migrate to the local county town rather than 
to Xining. 


Percentage of each ethnic group in the total population of Qinghai 



Tib/total 

Chinese/total 

H&S/total 

T&M/total | 

other/total 

Total 

22.5% 

54.0% 

17.4% 

5 . 7 % i 

0.3% 

subtotals 

City 

2.1% 

81.3% 

14.3% 

1.4% 1 

0.9% 

Town 

13.0% 

62.9% 

19.1% 

4.4% | 

0.6% 

Rural 

30.4% 

44.2% 

18.1% 

7.2% | 

0.1% 


The city category, mostly Xining, is Chinese at 80 percent, 
with the remainder mainly composed of Chinese Muslims, 
and very few Tibetans. The distribution is more evenly 
spread within the towns, while in the rural areas, the 
combination of all of the ‘minority nationalities’ exceeds the 


population of Chinese (55.8 percent versus 44.2 percent), 
and the combination of Tibetan, Tu, and Mongolian is more 
than double the Muslim population (37.6 percent versus 
18.1 percent) and approaching the number of rural Chinese 
(37.6 percent versus 44.2 percent). 



Gansu (Amdo) 


Total 

Tibetan 

Chinese 

Hui 

Dongxiang 

other 

Total 

25,124,282 

443,228 

22,925,063 

1,184,930 

451,622 

119,439 

subtotals 

City 

3,937,322 

18,534 

3,690,775 

191,851 

8,888 

27,274 

Town 

2,081,095 

21,652 

1,950,974 

84,762 

7,866 

15,841 

Rural 

19,105,865 

403,042 

17,283,314 

908,317 

434,868 

76,324 








City/Total (%) 

15.7% 

4.2% 

16.1% 

16.2% 

2.0% 

22.8% 

Town/Total (%) 

8.3% 

4.9% 

8.5% 

7.2% 

1.7% 

13.3% 

Rural/Total (%) 

76.0% 

90.9% 

75.4% 

76.7% 

96.3% 

63.9% 








rate of urbanisation 

| City+Town/Total 

24.0% | 

9.1% j 

24.6% j 

23.3% 

3.7% 

36.1% 


Note: The addition of the Salar to the Hui and the Tu and Mongolians to the Tibetans would only marginally increase the percentages of Tibetans and Muslims in 
Gansu. 
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Similar to Qinghai, the rate of urbanisation of the Tibetans 
in Gansu is less than ten percent, although it is not the 
lowest in the province, as the Dongxiang are exceptionally 
rural, at only 3.7 percent urban. The Chinese population is 


also one of the most rural in the PRC, but they are mostly 
concentrated outside the Tibetan areas, around Lanzhou 
and in the southeast of the province. 


Percentage of each ethnic group in the total population of Gansu 


Tib/total 

Chin./total 

Hui/total 

Dong./total 

other/total 

Total 

1 .8% | 

91.2% 

4.7% 

1 .8% 

0.5% 

subtotals 

City 

[ 0.5% | 

93.7% 

4.9% 

0.2% 

0.7% 

Town 

| 1.0% | 

93.7% 

4.1% 

0.4% 

0.8% 

Rural 

2.1% 

90.5% 

4.8% 

2.3% 

0.4% 


Yunnan (Kham) 


Total 

Tibetan 

Chinese 

Hui 

Yi 

others 1 

Total 

42,360,089 

128,432 

28,201,274 

643,238 

4,705,658 

8,681,487 

subtotals 

City 

4,652,662 

2,740 ! 

3,974,832 

104,478 

202,698 

367,914 

Town 

5,250,176 

22,988 i 

3,863,037 

117,624 

341,891 

904,636 

Rural 

32,457,251 

102,704 j 

20,363,405 

421,136 

4,161,069 

7,408,937 








City/Total (%) 

11.0% 

2.1% | 

14.1% 

16.2% 

4.3% 

4.2% 

Town/Total (%) 

12.4% 

17.9% ! 

13.7% 

18.3% 

7.3% 

10.4% 

Rural/Total (%) 

76.6% 

80.0% j 

72.2% 

65.5% 

88.4% 

85.3% 








rate of urbanisation 

City+Town/Total 

23.4% 

20.0% 

27.8% 

34.5% 

11.6% 

14.7% 


(1) ‘others’ includes groups such as the Miao, Yao, and Zhuang, the latter being the most populous minority nationality in China. 


Yunnan, like Sichuan and Gansu, has a heavy population 
concentration outside the Tibetan regions, and in terms of 
the surface they occupy, the Tibetan regions only make up 


a small part of the province. Also, the Tibetans are more 
urbanised than the other large minorities in the province. 


Percentage of each ethnic group in the total population of Yunnan 


Tib/total 

Chinese/total 

Hui/total 

Yi/total 

other/total 

Total 

0.3% 

66 .6% 

1.5% 

11 .1% 

20.5% 

subtotals 

City 

0.1% i 

85.4% 

2.2% 

4.4% 

7.9% 

Town 

0.4% | 

73.6% 

2.2% 

6.5% 

17.2% 

Rural 

0.3% j 

62.7% 

1.3% 

12.8% 

22.8% 
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TIN SPECIAL REPORT 


31 DECEMBER 2003 | 


Prostitution on the rise among Tibetans 


Recent reports from Tibet indicate that an increasing number of Tibetan women from rural areas, particularly in 
the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR), are working as prostitutes. Though the fast growing sex trade is still 
dominated by Chinese sex workers, the number of Tibetan prostitutes, still marginal only a few years ago, has 
lately been on the rise. Observers unanimously link this change to the widening economic gap between urban and 
rural areas, itself a direct side effect of the current Western Development Drive. Whereas economists express 
serious doubts about the sustainability of the economic growth in Tibet, which is artificially fuelled by heavy 
subsidy from Beijing, there is little doubt that it has generated higher levels of disposable income in a few urban 
centres while leaving the vast majority of Tibetans who live in rural areas in a state of stagnating poverty. At the 
same time, the aggressive consumerism propagated in rural areas by the increasing penetration of the state 
controlled media has raised expectations impossible to fulfil locally. Rural Tibetans are not only poorer, their 
extremely low level of education makes their chances of getting a steady and lucrative job in the cities as good 
as nonexistent. This discrepancy between high expectations and the sheer impossibility of fulfilling them appears 
to lead young female Tibetan migrants into prostitution, the only realistic quick route to a better standard of living. 
Thus in Tibet, prostitution is not just a symptom of poverty, but is triggered also by the growing prosperity of the 
few. Although there are real prospects for Tibetan prostitutes to better their material lot, they benefit less from 
prostitution than Chinese sex workers in Tibet, and they face more social difficulties. 


Since the early 1990s prostitution has expanded 
exponentially in the TAR. Though it is still officially illegal in 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC), in the major urban 
centres much of the commercial sex trade is carried out in 
sites owned or leased by the government, the Communist 
Party or the military. Apart from numerous brothels near 
military bases, prostitution in the TAR is widespread in the 
cities and county towns, with a stronger concentration 
along the main highways, reflecting an increasing mobility 
of goods and people. In the smaller county towns, 
prostitutes work from small restaurants with back rooms. 
Despite the increase in Tibetan prostitutes, the majority of 
prostitutes in the TAR are still Chinese, and 60% of all sex 
workers in the TAR are said to originate from the Chinese 
parts of Sichuan alone. Others, out of which there are 
reportedly many Chinese Muslims (Hui), come from Shanxi 
and the other poor provinces of the PRC. There are now 
also expensive east European ‘blonde prostitutes’ working 
in Lhasa on the Thieves Island complex. All observers 
agree that lately prostitutes of Tibetan ethnicity have been 
the fastest growing group in absolute numbers, though 
their exact percentile share is uncertain. 

Virtually all Tibetan prostitutes come to the cities from 
villages or remote nomadic areas; in Central Tibet, a 
sizeable number also come from Kham and Amdo. They 
come into contact with prostitution while visiting 
entertainment establishments and turn to it themselves 
when other work possibilities do not materialise. The 
Nangma bars (a very popular Tibetan style of music venue) 
and karaoke clubs are the most common contact with 
prostitution, but many Tibetan sex workers also move to 
prostitution after working in beauty parlours. A small but 
growing number of young women come to the cities with 


the intention of becoming sex workers. They come with at 
least the implicit knowledge of their family. Some are 
already married and work to gather a certain sum of 
money for a defined goal, for instance constructing a 
house or getting together the capital needed to open a 
shop. This happens particularly in very poor regions like 
Nagchu. On their return home they enjoy great prestige for 
their contribution to the family’s rise in living standards, but 
they also live in fear of people from the village uncovering 
their past as sex workers in the city. Tibetan women asked 
by TIN about their reasons to enter prostitution cited 
increasing their income as their primary motivation. 
Indeed, prostitution gives them an opportunity to earn, 
according to local standards, a reasonable amount within 
a short time, while other work is hard to find, especially 
because they are not educated and do not speak or read 
and write Chinese. The vast majority of them are illiterate 
in Tibetan as well. On average, Tibetan sex workers are in 
their early 20s with some being as young as 18 years. 
Tibetan prostitutes below 18 years are very rare. 


The strong Tibetan preference to socialise and work with 
people of the same regional origin is also apparent in 
prostitution. Women working together in the same place or 
the same establishment will often come from the same 
region or even the same village or township. Tibetan sex 
workers may also contact friends back home and 
discreetly encourage them to join them, thus further 
propagating prostitution as a shortcut to wealth. They 
generally keep a strong link to their homes, with many 
returning to their villages for three months during winter. 
Those who are working more independently, and often 
earning better, may instead move to more lucrative areas 
during the winter break. A prostitute working in one of the 
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better bars in a town in south Tibet mentioned to TIN that 
every year, before the roads become blocked by snow, she 
travels south to work “in a beauty parlour” in Kathmandu 
or as a call girl in Delhi. 

Conditions of work and income diverge significantly in 
different places. In Lhasa, a large number of Tibetan 
prostitutes work from higher-class entertainment venues 
and bars or as call girls, while the average sex trade is 
more in the hands of Chinese prostitutes. However, this 
distinction is much less pronounced outside Lhasa. 
Tibetan prostitutes in Lhasa charge on average 100 yuan 
(UK£6.80; US$12; EUR€9.70), out of which they have to 
give 50% to the bar they work in. They also pay around 
180 yuan (UK£12.20; US$21.70; EUR€17.40) per month in 
tax, which includes a health and a commercial tax. In 
south Tibet, they charge between 50 and 80 yuan 
(UK£3.40-£5.43; US$6-$9.67; EUR€4.82-€7.72) per 
client, or 100 yuan if they spend the whole night with the 
man at his home or in a hotel. In another case in the same 
region, clients pay 40 to 50 yuan (UK£2.70-£3.40; 
US$4.80-$6; EUR€3.80-€4.80) to the bar owner and the 


prostitute gets a set wage of 300 yuan (UK£20.20; US$36; 
EUR€29) per month plus food and accommodation and a 
percentage of about 40% of the money paid by clients. 
Under this system, and if an average of three clients a day 
is maintained, the sex worker can make 100 yuan a day in 
addition to her basic wage. In many bars prostitutes act 
first as hostesses, encouraging men to spend time and 
money in the bar and receiving a percentage from the beer, 
cigarettes and food a client orders before retiring with him 
in a room or cubicle or following him to some other place. 
Particularly outside Lhasa, prostitutes also undertake 
cleaning work in the bars they work at. 

The conditions of prostitution in Tibet are reported to be 
better than in other places of the PRC. The high and still 
not fully satiated demand for commercial sex keeps the 
prices relatively high and allows the sex workers a certain 
freedom in the choice of clients. Prostitutes from Nepal are 
found as far as Shigatse in southern Tibet. One of them 
mentioned in the Kathmandu Post of 25 April 2003 that 
they come to Tibet because the conditions of work are far 
better than in India and the business more lucrative. Abuse 



Tibetan prostitutes in a ‘beauty parlour’ in Lhasa. Note the poster in the background which shows the Potala, the winter palace of the Dalai Lama and 
Chanrezig, the deity of which he is considered an incarnation. © ICT 
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is also known to be generally rare, but does occur among 
Tibetan prostitutes, mostly in the form of being beaten by 
bar owners for trying to run away. There is a rapid turnover 
of ownership of the establishments and it is common for 
bar owners to buy sex workers from each other, for which 
they may pay 2000 yuan (UK£135.80; EUR€192.90; 
US$241.50). In such cases, sex workers often do not get 
paid until the owner has recouped his money. Since the 
owners have good relations with the police, prostitutes 
cannot go and complain about such exploitation or 
physical abuse. Outside Lhasa, the ability to move to 
different establishments appears to be an important 
difference between Tibetan and Chinese prostitutes. 
Chinese prostitutes are freer to go and work where they 
like than the Tibetans because most of the Tibetans enter 
prostitution on a financially weaker basis. 

Tibetan prostitutes are generally younger than their 
Chinese counterparts, and in many regards their status 
and their circumstances appear much more ambiguous. 
While Chinese prostitutes wear more fashionable and 
revealing clothes like mini skirts and tights, Tibetans 
mostly wear more simple and casual clothing like jeans, 
which makes them appear more provincial than the 
Chinese. However, in rural Tibetan society even this attire 


is considered bold. Tibetan prostitutes normally work for 
Tibetan bar owners, men and women, and their customers 
are more likely to be local Tibetans. But for bar owners 
who earn a percentage of the prostitutes’ wages, it is less 
advantageous to employ Tibetan sex workers since they 
charge less than the Chinese. Tibetan customers, mostly 
married men, have a mixed perception of Tibetan 
prostitutes. On one hand it is considered a status symbol 
to go with Chinese prostitutes since they are more 
expensive, and when asked whether they would prefer 
Tibetan or Chinese sex workers, Tibetan men mostly 
express preference for Chinese because “they are more 
wild” and will “do more” than the Tibetans. However, on 
the other hand, they also mention being cautious with 
Chinese prostitutes saying that they are more likely to 
carry sexually transmitted diseases (STDs). This, however, 
is a mere prejudice, since whereas the knowledge about 
STDs and the use of condoms is known to be low amongst 
Chinese sex workers, it is even lower amongst Tibetans. 
There is indeed a high incidence of STDs, and health 
workers see a high risk of an HIV/AIDS epidemic 
developing in the TAR, but the participation of Tibetan 
prostitutes in STDs prevention campaigns in Tibet is much 
lower, since much more than the Chinese sex workers, 
they fear public ‘outing’ and resulting ostracism. 
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DIGEST 


13 January 2003 

The Dalai Lama says the fast changing political environment 
across the world and within China will impact on China and 
Tibet’s autonomy can be settled under the Chinese 
Constitution. “The influence of Communism has shrunk drastically” 
and although freedom of press and expression are not officially 
recognised, open discussion and criticism of government policies is 
increasing, "something unimaginable 20 years ago” he said. 

13 January 2003 

“China follow[ s] a policy of freedom of religious belief” 
ensuring basic religious rights and protecting Tibetan 
Buddhism according to the first meeting of the eighth political 
consultative conference committee of the TAR. While the importance 
of lamas in Tibetan Buddhism was stressed, the ability to speak 
English and Chinese, computer literacy and the need for religious 
activities to be in line with China’s political system and laws were 
seen as vital. 

17 January 2003 

Xinhua reports the election of 21 Tibetan nationals at the Eighth 
Tibet Regional Committee - 13, including two woman, as vice 
chairmen of the regional people’s congress standing committee and 
17, including one woman and an executive, as vice chairmen of the 
regional people’s government. Nyima Zhandui was elected president 
of the regional higher people’s court. 

21 January 2003 

A regional education work meeting reports increased 
implementation of compulsory education in the TAR with 49 of the 
74 counties - accounting for 1.85 million people - implementing six- 
year compulsory education and 8 counties, nine-year compulsory 
education. According to Xinhua, the illiteracy rate in young 
people has dropped from 97% prior to 1951, to 34.27% by the 
end of 2002. The meeting reported 3,099 primary and middle 
schools with over 410,000 students, an attendance rate of 88.3% at 
primary school level and increased investments in education. 

24 January 2003 

Xinhua reports a “grand religious ceremony” attended by 300 
lamas at Tashilhunpo monastery in Shigatse in commemoration 
of the 14th anniversary of the death of the 10th Panchen Lama. A 
gathering held on 23 January was also attended by more than 500 
lamas. 

31 January 2003 

In a televised “Spring Festival and Tibetan New Year message”, 
Legqog, TAR’s Chairman, extended “festival greetings” on 
behalf of the region’s CCP. Legqog said 2002 had been successful 
in “building a well-off society" and “speeding up the socialist 
modernization drive”. Focusing on the “overriding importance” of 
stability, he applauded the CCP’s resolute opposition to separatism 


and strengthening of unity among ethnic groups. Lagqog said the 
CCP had correctly handled the “relationship between reform, 
development, and stability”. 

01 February 2003 

Currently 19% of the TAR population lives in towns and cities. 

Legqog, chairman of the People’s Government of the TAR, reported 
an increase in Tibetan farmers and herdsmen moving to towns and 
said housing, work opportunities and medical, communicational, 
educational, and entertainment facilities were being developed in 
order to attract more. Leggog added that “Tibetan culture should be 
respected in the development of [...] towns”. 

10 February 2003 

A ‘regional education plan ’ aims to provide nine-year compulsory 
education to 98% of school-age children in the TAR by 2007, 
and six-year compulsory elementary education to 95 % of 
Tibetan children by 2005. Xinhua reports progress in the 
development of the school system with, by the end of 2002, 3,099 
primary and secondary schools with 410,000 pupils and an 
attendance rate at primary school level of 88.3%. The illiteracy rate 
is reported to have dropped from 97% fifty years ago to 34%, it is 
expected to fall to 5% by 2007. 

20 February 2003 

Senior Chinese Communist Party leader Jia Qinglin met with 
Gyaincain Norbu, the (Chinese-recognised) 11th Panchen Lama in 
Beijing. Both talked about promoting unity amongst ethnic groups 
and furthering social and economic development. 

8 March 2003 

Official PRC statistics show improvements in the social status 
of Tibetan women over the past 50 years, Xinhua reports. Women 
now constitute 8% of all leaders of the TAR government and 30% of 
government officials. Improvements in education and literacy, health 
care provision and the supply of drinking water are listed. Since 
1949, the TAR government has issued long-term blueprints to 
improve women’s status in line with the comprehensive 
development of Tibetan society. 

8 March 2003 

Xiaohong, deputy head of Mainling town, Nyingchi prefecture, 
southeastern TAR, was elected deputy to the First Session of 
the 10th National People’s Congress (NPC). Xiaohong is a 28 year- 
old woman of the Lhoba ethnic group, one of China’s smallest 
minorities. Despite their isolation, the Lhoba’s per-capita net 
income, 2,250 yuan (UK£146; US$271; EUR 209) now exceeds the 
TAR average. Concurrently, the CPPCC National Committee is 
convening its annual session in Beijing. 

10 March 2003 

Yicheng, the newly elected chairman of the Buddhist 
Association, also a member of the CPPCC National Committee, 

firmly opposed the Dalai Lama and the Falun Gong at the 
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National Committee’s annual session. Yicheng also said he hopes 
greater importance will be attached to education in Buddhism and 
urged China’s major religions in to work together for social stability, 
national unity and a better-off society. Relics of the Buddha have 
recently been sent to Taiwan and Thailand to promote friendship and 
exchange. 

11 April 2003 

Tibet’s religious shrines are fully adequate to satisfy the needs 
of Tibetan Buddhists, said Ceba, an official from the TAR Religious 
Affairs Committee, Xinhua reports. During the past 25 years, 400m 
yuan (UK£26.8m; US$48.3m; EUR€39.4m) has been allocated for 
the construction of new and renovation of old temples. New 
lamaseries have also been built to replace buildings destroyed by 
floods. A recent survey recorded 1,780 temples and lamaseries and 
130 nunneries. 

15 April 2003 

Wu Yi, member of the Political Bureau of the CCP Central Committee 
and vice-premier of the State Council, met with the first 100 
Chinese tour guides to be sent to the TAR on 15 April. The 
National Tourism Administration will assign 100 tour guides to the 
TAR each year for 10 years to help deal with the shortage during the 
peak season. Tourism is considered essential for promoting social 
development and strengthening exchange with other countries. 

27 April 2003 

TAR registered a 7,760 yuan (UKE505; US$937; EUR€722) per 
capita disposable income for urban residents in 2002, 51.1% 
higher than in 1997. The figure exceeds last year’s national average 
surpassing other regions in west China. Xinhua says Tibetans’ 
standard of living has significantly improved. Growth was also noted 
in the regional GDP, economic growth rate and retail sales. 

16 May 2003 

Chinese Foreign Ministry spokeswoman Zhang Qiyu, denounced the 
US Commission on International Religious Freedom’s annual report 
as “groundless, untruthful, ignorant and prejudiced”. She said the 
section condemning China’s religious policy was an interference 
with China’s internal affairs; an attempt to undermine Sino-US 
relations, which she says is “doomed to failure”. Maintaining that 
the Falun Gong had been dealt with legally, she stressed the 
protection of human rights, including religious freedom, under 
Chinese law. 

4 June 2003 

Xinhua reports that the PRC authorities plan to build an 
ecological protection zone at the source of the Yarlung Zangbo 
River. The protection of the world’s highest river, which stretches 
2,057 km within TAR and China alone, would forbid ‘all human 
activities which may harm the ecological system’ said Chen 
Xianshun, director of the Tibetan Environment Protection Bureau. 


9 June 2003 

The Communist Youth League (CYL) plans to send 6,000 college 
graduates this year to provide voluntary services for the 
western region. They will provide basic education healthcare 
services and spread knowledge of agricultural science and 
technology. According to Zhao Yong, a member of the Secretariat of 
the CYLC Central Committee, the western regions are badly in need 
of skills as professionals there account for only 15.5 percent of the 
country’s total, while the population accounts for 28.8 percent of 
China’s population. 

10 June 2003 

The TAR has been building infrastructure and training 
professionals ahead of the revival of the local tourism industry 
following its suspension during the SARS outbreak. TAR has invested 
heavily in repairing tourist sites and training tourist guides, and over 
3bn yuan (UK£195m; US$362m; EUR€279m) has been spent 
upgrading highways linking major tourism sites across the region. 
Since April, 233 tourist groups have been cancelled, resulting in a 
direct loss of more than 10m yuan (UK£652,500; US$1.2m; 
EUR€932.250) 

19 June 2003 

The Women’s Federation of Tibet Autonomous Region has 
launched its largest ever survey of Tibetan women. The theme 
is ‘Relations between population and sustainable development of 
Tibetan women’. About 25,000 women will be asked basic 
questions like age, education, health and marital status, specific 
questions, like “How many children would you like to have?” and 
also canvassed on their attitudes to social, moral and legal problems 
such as domestic violence, financial status and women’s roles in 
politics. 

20 June 2003 

Xinhua reports that since its launch on 10 June, 15,575 Chinese 
students have applied to participate in the ‘Go West’ project, the 

government initiative to send 6,000 college graduates as volunteer 
workers to the western region. The government is also encouraging 
them to build their careers there upon completion of their volunteer 
service. 

24 June 2003 

Tibetan traditional medicine is rapidly becoming one of the 
most important industries in the TAR, reports China Radio 
International (CRI) news. The annual output of Tibetan medicine has 
reached about 500,000 kilograms and over 90 hectares of land have 
been specially allocated for growing the herbs required for their 
manufacture. 

3 July 2003 

The People’s Daily reports the opening in Beijing of a joint 
medical centre combining Western, traditional Chinese and 
Tibetan medicine. It has been established by the Sino-Japanese 
Friendship Hospital and the Beijing Tibetan Medicine Hospital. 
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9 July 2003 

A daily noontime news programme was launched on Tibet TV 
Channel 2. The programme lasts ten minutes and will broadcast 
news covering the politics, economy, culture and other subjects 
relevant to the Tibet Autonomous Region. 

14 July 2003 

Xinhua report that from the 26 July, China Southern Airlines will 
open flights from Guangzhou to Lhasa via Shangri-La in Yunnan 
Province. (Shangri-La was formerly named Zhongdian (Tib: 
Gyalthang ) and was renamed after the fictional location in James 
Hilton’s novel lost Horizon’ in order to attract tourism) The route, 
flown by Boeing 757 aircraft, will break the monopoly currently held 
by Air China Southwest Company from Chengdu to Lhasa. 

16 July 2003 

The Straits Times reports that the Chinese authorities have forced 
travel agencies in Tibet to fire ethnic Tibetan tour guides who 

were educated in schools abroad run by Tibetan exiles outside 
China, an official at the Tourism Bureau of the TAR said yesterday. 
The move is aimed partly at making sure visitors hear China’s 
version of Tibet’s history. “The history they learnt in schools is 
different from ours. What they have told the tourists confuses right 
and wrong, ” she said. “It’s a threat to our state security too. ” 

21 July 2003 

As the main focus of the construction season this year, the 
precincts surrounding the Jokhang Temple in Lhasa have been 
re-paved and a new drainage system and public lavatories 
have been introduced. The area, known as the Barkhor, has been 
closed during the building work, causing considerable 
inconvenience for residents, local traders and pilgrims. The poor 
quality of the barriers surrounding the work and footbridges over the 
holes dug have led to a number of accidents including one reported 
death. Residents have also complained that many of the drainage 
shafts were filled with rubbish and debris before completion, 
rendering them practically useless. The Central and local TAR 
governments allocated 169 million yuan (UK£11m;US$20.4m; 
EUR€15.7m) for the project. 

28 July 2003 

Following the Seventh China-Australia Human Rights Dialogue 
in Beijing, Australian and Chinese officials issued a joint 
statement describing the subjects discussed in the closed-door 
meeting. They included women’s and children’s rights, rights of 
ethnic minorities, judicial administration, civil and political rights, 
economic, social and cultural rights and cooperation with the UN 
human rights mechanism, as well as 20 individual cases. Dr Geoff 
Raby from the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade led 
Australia’s delegation, which included the president of the Human 
Rights and Equal Opportunity Commission. Following the meeting, 
an official Australian human rights delegation is to travel to Tibet to 
investigate China’s human rights record. The visit by the Australian 
delegation is the first in the seven-year history of bilateral talks 


between Australia and China over China’s human rights record. 
Chinese officials also raised with delegates the issues of Australia’s 
treatment of Aboriginal people and detention centres for asylum 
seekers. Afterwards, both sides said the talks were friendly and 
encouraging, 

31 July 2003 

Tashi Phuntsog, the 40-year-old disciplinary master of Kham 
Nalendar Thegchen Jangchub Choeling monastery in Nyagchu 
was released on 28 July 2003 at about 2pm. He was one of those 
arrested in April 2002 in the wave of detentions linked with the 
religious leader Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche. 

5 August 2003 

A Chinese Foreign Ministry Spokesman has said that the Gendun 
Choekyi Nyima, recognised by the Dalai Lama as the 11th 
Panchen Lama, is now a student and “studying well”. When 
asked about the whereabouts of Gedhun Choekyi Nyima, a 
spokesman from the Chinese Foreign Ministry said, on 05 August 
2003, “He is now in a good, healthy condition, leading a normal and 
happy life.” Meanwhile a monk official in Kumbum Monastery 
confirmed the arrival on 04 August 2003 of Gyaltsen Norbu, the boy 
selected by the Chinese to be the 11th Panchen Lama, at the 
monastery in Amdo. Gedhun Choekyi Nyima has not been seen since 
1995. 

14 August 2003 

Quoting statistics from the regional social insurance bureau, Xinhua 
reports that by the end of June 2003, more than 42,800 people in 
the TAR had invested in endowment insurance and 59,947 
people had bought medical insurance policies since medical 
insurance services were introduced in 2001. 

14 August 2003 

The Tibet Bureau in Geneva reports that a committee monitoring the 
implementation of the UNESCO convention concerning the 
protection of the world cultural and natural heritage has urged the 
Chinese authorities to review its urban development plans for 
Lhasa. The decision was taken during the 27th session of the 
UNESCO’s World Heritage Committee held in Paris from 30 June to 
5 July 2003. The Committee made a series of recommendations to 
the Chinese authorities “to mitigate the negative impact on the 
world heritage value of this property caused by development 
pressures” and called for a national policy to protect all remaining 
historic traditional buildings in Lhasa. In response to the demolitions 
that have recently taken place in Lhasa, the Committee called for a 
halt to demolitions, “particularly in the Shol area. If in exceptional 
circumstances, demolition is necessary, any necessary replacement 
buildings should be in keeping with the historic character of the 
area. The State Party is requested to inform the World Heritage 
Committee of its policy on the conservation of the historic urban 
fabric of Lhasa.” 
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21 August 2003 

The China Tibet Information Centre reports that the management 
office of the Potala Palace have imposed restrictions on the 
number of visitors and pilgrims entering the palace, ostensibly 
to protect the fabric of this historic building. The new rules stipulate 
that the palace opens for just six and a half hours and receives no 
more than 850 visitors a day. Until the new rules were introduced, 
there were reportedly more than 500,000 visitors annually, 
averaging 1,500 daily. 

24 August 2003 

AFP reports that Chadrel Rinpoche, who was sentenced to six 
years in prison in 1995 for opposing Beijing’s selection of the 
reincarnation of the 11th Panchen Lama and selecting another boy 
chosen by the Dalai Lama, would not be welcomed back to 
Tashilhunpo monastery in Shigatse where he was formerly abbot 
. 7 don’t know where Chadrel Rinpoche is, he is no longer welcome 
here,” said Nien Drak, director of the Democratic Committee of 
Tashilhunpo, a political organisation within the monastery. “Chadrel 
Rinpoche is a splittist, he violated the law, he also violated Buddhist 
law, ” Nien Drak said. ”He should have first consulted with the central 
authorities that he was contacting the Dalai Lama, he should have 
gotten their approval.” Chinese government officials said that 
Chadrel Rinpoche was freed from prison in April 2002, and had gone 
to an unnamed monastery to meditate. Tibetan advocacy groups say 
he is under house arrest. 

25 August 2003 

Forty-four Beijing-based foreign correspondents arrived in the 
TAR for a rare conducted tour as part of a government-backed 
media campaign designed to promote China’s role in Tibet. During 
their visit, Jampa Phuntsok, chairman of the TAR government, spoke 
to the foreign press for the first time since taking office in April. He 
reiterated China’s line that the Dalai Lama must accept that Tibet is 
a part of China. “The sovereignty issue brooks no discussion. It is 
also inappropriate for the Dalai Lama to discuss human rights,” he 
said. He also criticized the possibility of the Dalai Lama meeting with 
US President George W Bush in Washington, saying that, “It would 
not benefit his contacts with the central government” in Beijing. He 
added that two recent visits to China by top advisers of the Dalai 
Lama had “improved understanding between the two sides”, and 
went on to say that he invited Tibetans to “see the progress Tibet 
had achieved” in recent years. “We very much welcome overseas 
Tibetans returning for a look, including the Dalai’s representatives,” 
he said, but claimed it was up to the Dalai Lama to engineer a 
breakthrough by accepting China’s demands. “Only in this way can 
he show his true sincerity, ” Phuntsok said. “He can only come back 
as a Chinese citizen. ” He also claimed that the Dalai Lama had been 
invited to attend the funeral of the Tenth Panchen Lama in the TAR 
in 1989, but declined the invitation 

26 August 2003 

Xinhua reports that wild animals breeding unchecked in 
reserves in the TAR will be culled to reduce pressure on 


grasslands. Local people have been complaining that wild animals, 
which invade their pastures, are affecting their life and work, said 
Zhoima Yangzom (Tib: Drolma Yangzom), an official in charge of wild 
animal protection with the TAR forestry bureau. Officers within the 
bureau are considering reducing the numbers of some of the wild 
animals including wild donkeys and blue sheep. Due to the 
protected status of species, the region is said to have seen a 
dramatic rise in the animal population, causing concern amongst the 
local people. Estimates suggest that at least 70,000 wild Tibetan 
donkeys are living in the Changtang Nature Reserve, and 20,000 will 
be culled. 

28 August 2003 

The Times of Tibet report that a “reliable source” told the Tibetan 
Centre for Human Rights and Democracy (TCHRD) that Champa 
Chung, the 56-year-old former assistant of Chadrel Rinpoche, is 
in custody even after the expiry of his original four-year’s prison 
term in 1999. Arrested in 1995 over his role in the controversial 
reincarnation issue of the Panchen Lama, Champa Chung received 
four years’ prison term in addition to two years’ deprivation of 
political rights. A press release issued by the centre indicated that 
the TCHRD has confirmed information on Champa Chung’s 
detention. Champa Chung is a former Secretary of the Search 
Committee for the reincarnation of the Panchen Lama and Deputy 
Director of the Administration of Dechen Kelsang, Panchen Lama’s 
residence in Shigatse, Tibet’s second largest town. Champa Chung 
was arrested along with Chadrel Rinpoche, 64, former abbot of 
Tashilhunpo Monastery and head of Search Committee for the 10th 
Panchen Lama’s reincarnation, and Samdrup, a businessman from 
Panam county in Shigatse. 

15 September 2003 

The Dalai Lama has said that Tibetans should look to the future 
instead of going back to the past in order to find a lasting 
solution to the Tibetan issue. He was responding to a question by 
Voice of America’s Chinese service on the preconditions that Beijing 
has set on talks on Tibet. He said that by committing himself to a 
solution for Tibet without seeking independence he was essentially 
meeting the conditions. Concerning Tibet’s status in history, the 
Dalai Lama said, “But then in the past, that’s up to history. Of course 
there are different views. So that history is past. Nobody can change 
history. Sometimes Communists try to change it, but ultimately fail. 
Look at the Soviet Union. So therefore, the past history is not a 
political decision. That’s up to historians, and up to legal experts. 
But my belief is that the real political decision is about the future. As 
far as the future is concerned, I am fully committed to not seeking 
independence. ” 

23 September 2003 

The Chinese government has established a state-level nature 
reserve to protect the rare golden monkey in Markham county 
in Chamdo prefecture, (Chin: Mangkang county, Changdu 
prefecture) eastern Tibet. The reserve covers 185,000 hectares and 
is home to approximately 750 golden monkeys. The total number of 
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golden monkeys worldwide is estimated to be over 1,000. Li Hong, 
an engineer with the natural protection department of the 
autonomous regional forestry bureau, said that zoologists 
discovered traces of golden monkeys in the area in the late 1980s. 
More than 120 other animal species have also been spotted in the 
Chamdo area. Local government opened a nature reserve for golden 
monkeys in the area in 1993. High quality facilities would be built to 
protect the golden monkeys within the next three years, Li said. 

27 September 2003 

Xinhua reports that the TAR has closed 29 mines to improve the 

environment around the sources of rivers, along the Qinghai-Tibet 
railway, around scenic spots and in major grasslands and wetlands. 
The decision was made by the regional economic and trade bureau, 
the regional bureau of land and resources and the regional bureau 
for environmental protection. The three bureaus have cancelled 
permits for the 29 mines, which are located in Ngari, Nagchu and 
Chamdo prefectures (Chin: Ali, Nagqu and Qamdo.) Zhang Tianhua, 
deputy director of the regional bureau for environmental protection, 
said that Tibet boasts rich mineral resources but a fragile 
environment. Zhang also specified that other mines would face 
closure if they do not meet the requirements for environmental 
protection. 

2 October 2003 

A new report by a congressionally mandated American organisation 
has said that Tibetans lack autonomy and that repression of 
Tibetans continues under Chinese rule. The Congressional- 
Executive Commission on China has, in its 2003 Annual Report 
released on 02 October 2003, said that the atmosphere for Tibetan 
religion and culture is not improving. The report spotlights 
inadequate protection of workers’ rights, repression of religious 
freedom, intolerance of political dissent, strict controls on media 
freedoms and the Internet, and a lack of autonomy for Tibetans as 
primary areas of concern to the United States. Members of Congress 
approved the report by a vote of 21 -1. “This document takes a hard 
look at current human rights conditions in China.” said 
Congressman James A. Leach, the Commission’s Chairman. 
“Chinese government behaviour violates China’s own laws and falls 
short of international standards,” he added, however: “recent legal 
reforms in China may result over time in an improved human rights 
record.” “This is an honest report,” said Senator Chuck Hagel, the 
Commission’s Co-Chairman. “China’s new leadership must seize 
this moment to lead China into a future that includes human rights 
for all its citizens. China’s future development will impact all of Asia, 
and the world. Respect for human rights must be part of that future, ” 
Hagel said. 

9 October 2003 

Customs officers and police of the TAR uncovered a large 
operation smuggling endangered animal fur. A total of 1,276 fur 
pieces were seized when the customs officers and police along the 
TAR-Nepalese border, close to Ngamring County, discovered a truck 
carrying the smuggled goods. The haul included 32 tiger furs, 579 


leopard furs and 665 otter furs, worth 6.52 million yuan 
(UK£425,550; US$787,000; EUR€608,000), an officer said. Three 
smugglers from Markham and Gonjo counties were arrested 
immediately. Most of the animals had been shot, probably in India, 
said Li Jianwen, an officer from the regional customs. 

15 October 2003 

Mr. Abdelfattah Amor (Tunisia), the Special Rapporteur on the 
freedom of Religion or Belief of the UN Commission on Human 
Rights (UNCHR), in a report to the 58th session of the UN General 
Assembly, cites his intervention with the Chinese authorities about: 
the arrest of five Tibetans on 17 October 2002 in the city of 
Kardze; Tibetan officials from Lhasa who were said to have 
been threatened with losing their pensions and/or employment if 
they visited the sacred site of Mount Kailash during the Buddhist 
holy month of Sagadawa; and about the detention and the death 
sentence passed on Tenzin Delek Rinpoche. 

18 October 2003 

TCHRD reports that it has received confirmed information through 
reliable sources that four monks from Khangmar Monastery in 
Sangkar Township, Marthang County, Ngaba Tibet Autonomous 
Prefecture, Sichuan, have been sentenced to varying terms of 
imprisonment ranging from eight to twelve years on 29 August 
2003. Sherthar, 35, Soepa, 33, Tsogphel, 31, have been sentenced 
to twelve years’ imprisonment and Woeser, 30, to eight years’. 
Another monk identified as Mingyur, 29, and a thangka painter 
(name unknown), from the monastery have also been arrested and 
received one-year sentences. All of them are reportedly incarcerated 
in Ngaba “TAP” Prison. It is likely that the monks who received the 
lengthier terms would soon be transferred to Maowun Prison (Chin: 
Aba Jlan yu), located in Maowun Qiang Autnomous County in Ngaba. 
The monks were arrested in mid January 2003 when they held a 
long life prayer ceremony for the Dalai Lama and prayers for the 
successful completion of the Kalachakra teachings being 
conducted in Bodh Gaya, India, at the time. 

28 October 2003 

Amnesty International has said that Chinese repression of 
political dissent and religious freedom in Tibet has continued in 
recent months despite signs of tentative Tibetan-Chinese dialogue. 
In a new report on China’s human rights practices, released on 28 
October 2003, Amnesty said it is concerned by the continued 
repression of the rights to freedom of expression and association in 
Tibet, including scores of Buddhist monks and nuns who remain in 
prison as prisoners of conscience. The new report, ‘People’s 
Republic of China, Continuing abuses under a new leadership - 
summary of human rights concerns’, was released to coincide with 
the Sixth EU-China Summit taking place in Beijing on 29 October 
2003. 

19 November 2003 

Radio Free Asia (RFA) reports an incident that occurred on 19 August 
at the consecration of a Buddhist stupa in Kardze, Sichuan 
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Province, where a Tibetan flag was flown from the top of a 72- 
metre radio tower. Two teams of Chinese soldiers tried 
unsuccessfully to remove the flag before Kardze authorities called in 
a group of professional climbers, who quickly scaled the radio tower, 
Tibetan refugees arriving in Nepal told RFA’s Tibetan service. “The 
flag was hanging facing Kardze monastery and I could see the white 
snow lions on it from a distance. The flag was about three metres 
long,” one refugee said. According to the refugee, Chinese Public 
Security officials still haven’t found the person or people who hung 
the flag. Local officials in Kardze denied any knowledge of the 
Tibetan flag on the radio tower. One local official said, “Ido not know 
anything about this. ’’Another official said, “There was nothing. ” 

24 November 2003 

The Tibetan government in exile has described as provocative a 
ban by the Chinese government on portraits of the Dalai Lama 

in two Tibetan areas in Sichuan Province. Tibetans in Lithang and 
Kardze (Chin: Ganzi) have been warned they would lose their land 
unless they surrendered portraits of the Dalai Lama by a mid- 
December deadline, according to the government-in-exile. 
Spokesman Sonam Norbu Dakpo told RFA, “We believe that such 
restrictions are aimed at provoking Tibetans to violent acts for the 


Chinese to suppress. ” He said the ban aimed to deprive Tibetans of 
their right to practice the religion of their choice, which is enshrined 
in the Chinese constitution. A local government official in Kardze 
was quoted by Agence France-Presse as confirming the ban. “This 
order has been in existence for years,” the agency quoted an official 
surnamed Li at the Ganzi Religious Affairs Administration as saying. 

18 December 2003 

In its annual Report on International Religious Freedom, released 
18 December, the U.S. State Department describes continuing 
religious suppression by the Chinese government in Tibet. The 

U.S. Congress mandated the State Department’s annual reporting on 
religious freedom, and the 2003 report is the fifth edition. The Tibet 
section for 2003 is the most comprehensive to date. By discussing 
incidents of religious suppression across Tibet, including in Tibetan 
areas outside the TAR, the report presents a clearer understanding 
of policies affecting all Tibetans. “Tibetan Buddhist culture was 
aggressively attacked in the early years of China’s occupation and 
during the Cultural Revolution and this report shows that systematic 
suppression in Tibet really continues to this day, ” said Mary Beth 
Markey, U.S. Executive Director of the International Campaign for 
Tibet (ICT). 
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5 Outside Tibet 

T his section provides a selection of documents that emerged during the year 2003 and 
present perceptions of Tibet and the Tibetan issue at governmental, supra- 
governmental and personal levels. 


TIN NEWS UPDATE 


15 JANUARY 2003 


Chinese writer questions ‘peaceful liberation of Tibet’ 


The February 2003 edition of the Hong Kong magazine ‘Contend’ (Chin: Zheng Ming) featured an article by 
mainland writer Zhang Yao Jie, commenting on the drama ‘I Will Wait for You in Heaven’. This article challenges 
one of the most sacrosanct taboos of post 1949-China in that it questions whether China’s invasion of Tibet in 
1951 really was a ‘peaceful liberation’. It reflects an emerging acknowledgement among certain Chinese 
intellectuals that the Tibet issue might be “an unsettled question of history”. The following is a brief summary of 
the drama on which Zhang is commenting, along with a translation of extracts from his article. 


The story is set half a century ago, when the People’s 
Liberation Army marched into Tibet. Bai Xue Mei, a young 
female soldier, has fallen in love with the doctor of the 
transportation team in the Advanced Force unit to which 
she belongs. However, her team leader, Su Yu Ying, forces 
her to marry Ao Zhan Jun, the head of the unit. Su Yu Ying 
instructs Bai that, even though she does not love Ao, it is 
her duty to obey the team leadership and to sacrifice her 
love for the doctor as a contribution to the cause of the 
revolution. 

Over the course of fifty years of marriage, Ao becomes an 
army general. During this time he also dictates all the 
affairs of his family and interferes in his children’s private 


lives, never considering their own wishes and freedom. For 
instance, he forces his elder daughter, Mu Jin, to marry a 
man who is impotent and forbids her to leave or divorce 
her husband. 

The story concludes after Ao’s death with Bai reading from 
his will “I will wait for you in heaven”. Although fifty years 
of unlucky marriage are now over, Bai and her youngest 
son, the only child who ever dared to oppose his father, 
begin to extol Ao to the skies. They claim that he has risen 
to the ‘sacred and glorious heaven of Tibet’, thus, 
bizarrely, adding a religious dimension to the political 
nature of the play 



The 'Peaceful liberation of Tibet 1 as represented in PRC propaganda 
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Zhang Yao Jie comments on this drama: 

“1. Coercion in the name of liberation 

“The liberation of Tibet through coercive measures, [which 
followed] the war where Chinese people wiped out 
Chinese people 1 fifty years ago, is itself an unsettled 
question of history. It is worth noting that the army officers 
and servicemen were not themselves liberated when they 
were sent to liberate Tibet. Bai Xue Mei marrying against 
her own will in order to be loyal to her organization 
illustrates this lack of freedom. Therefore, to liberate the 
whole country without the liberators’ own liberty can only 
be coercion, not liberation. 

“In the past fifty years, Hong Kong, Taiwan and Macao 
have enjoyed freedom, democracy and prosperity; have 
become the centre of the Chinese people’s most advanced 
civilization without, unlike the mainland, experiencing 
coercive liberation. This is the counterevidence of so- 
called ‘liberation’. 

“In Chinese society where might is right and where power 
politics resort to sophistry in self-justification, valid evidence 
of human rights violations are frequently given away in the 
Chinese Authorities’ own propaganda. For example, in the 
drama there was another female soldier called Zhao Yue 
Ning who was only fourteen years old when she was sent 
with the army to liberate Tibet. Whether this is according to 
her own wish or not, it is inhumane, just like the crime of child 
labour. It also exposes the cruel inhumanity of the Chinese 
Communist Party’s power politics. 

“The transportation team leader herself had tasted the 
bitterness of arranged marriage so as to obey the orders of 
her organization, and now she in turn arranges Bai Xue 
Mei’s marriage. This kind of behaviour in the name of 
obedience to the organization is a violation of the human 
rights of both women - the arranger and the arranged. To 
disguise this inhumanity under the name of ‘firm faith’ in 
the revolutionary organization, the play depicts a pilgrim 
team marching beside the army, suggesting that the 
soldiers and the pilgrims alike have one thing in common - 
faith. The only difference is that the soldiers’ faith is in 
Communism, while the pilgrims’ is in the lord Buddha. 

“In fact this clearly reveals the true face of Communist 
theory, that of posing as the only holder of truth and 
controlling events and people against their wishes, without 
considering their freedom and human rights. 

“2. A typical case of harming others 

“The drama was based on a novel by Qiu Shan Shan, who 
tried to romanticize Ao, a general of the People’s Liberation 
Army, as a liberator and a man “with heavy responsibility, 
great trust and value of life”. However, in reality, he and his 

1. This is referring to the Chinese civil war and the communist revolution. 


organization ruled China for fifty years under their 
dictatorship, but failed to bring any happiness either to 
their own families or to the ordinary people of China. 

“In China, teenage girls working as prostitutes in the cities’ 
red light areas are invariably from the countryside where 
peasants have to pay poll tax, housing and land tax, and so 
on. Even incapacitated people of eighty years of age and 
infants are accountable for several hundred Yuans of poll 
tax. 

“3. Such a pure land of heaven 

“In recent years, it has become fashionable for writers and 
singers to portray Tibet as a happy, pure land of heaven. 
However, the writer of this article has been to the Nagqu 
area of Tibet, and has encountered Tibetan people having 
to live like animals, in a primitive way, without sufficient 
food or clothing. Where is the happy pure land of heaven 
which Ao Zhan Jun and his contemporaries liberated fifty 
years ago, by sacrificing numerous lives of their own 
people and of others? 

“Looking back over the past 50 years of history, the most 
serious illnesses of China’s society were caused by the 
power politics and dictatorship of leaders like Ao Zhan Jun. 
Only after the ‘reform and open up policy’ (Chin: kaifang 
zhengce) was there some limited prosperity in the market 
economy and some restricted liberty in the cities. 

“Those men of letters who are at the beck and call of 
power politics still write such novels and dramas to go 
against the trend of history. Such stories wave the banners 
and shout battle cries for tyrants like Ao Zhan Jun. 

“4. We should abolish every form of marshalling people 
against their will 

“Actually, that generation who posed as liberators by 
marshalling people have not made any magnificent 
contributions (as described in the drama) and they can 
never be mentioned in the same breath as (George) 
Washington who established the free and democratic 
system of the American people. The author of 7 Will Wait 
for You in Heaven’ should know that Chinese society will 
follow Hong Kong and Taiwan in the road to democracy, 
civilization and prosperity, not the other way round. The 
author should focus their efforts on abolishing the 
marshalling of people against their will, rather than 
romanticizing it. 

“What a shame that this commentary cannot be published 
in Mainland China and the author of ‘I Will Wait for You in 
Heaven’ will not hear it. Such prohibition of the freedom of 
speech and publication has been the main obstacle to 
achieving democracy in China during the past fifty years. ” 
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TIN NEWS-IN-BRIEF 


Sino-Tibetan dialogue to be assessed in European Parliament 

The Tibet Intergroup of the European Parliament held a meeting in Brussels, Belgium, on 8 July 2003 to assess 
the relationship between the Tibetans in exile and the People’s Republic of China (PRC). A resolution passed on 
6 July 2000 by the European Parliament had called on the governments of member states of the European Union 
“to give serious consideration to the possibility of recognising the Tibetan Government in exile as the legitimate 
representative of the Tibetan people” if, within three years, China and the Tibetan government in exile had not 
signed an agreement on a new status for Tibet. The deadline expired on 6 July 2003, on the 68th birthday of the 
Dalai Lama. In view of the visits by two envoys of the Dalai Lama to China in September 2002 and May-June 2003, 
the Tibet Intergroup decided to observe the development of a possible Sino-Tibetan dialogue before taking 
further steps to implement the resolution. 


In the meeting, chaired by the German parliamentarian and 
head of the Tibet Intergroup, Thomas Mann, the option of 
a new resolution by the European Parliament was 
maintained. However, it was also decided that in 
consideration of the two delegations’ 
visits and the positive contacts 
established with Chinese officials, no 
unnecessary pressure should be 
exerted. Instead, the Tibet Intergroup 
will discuss a further strategy to 
facilitate the dialogue process in a 
meeting to be held at the seat of the 
European Parliament in Strasbourg, 

France, on 24 September 2003. A 
public hearing on Tibet will also be 
organised in Brussels in November 
2003. 


Autonomous Region (TAR), visited Brussels and promoted 
the legitimacy of the PRC’s rule in Tibet. The delegation 
met both Belgian and European parliamentarians. 


Since the European Union has no 
common foreign policy, resolutions 
passed by the European Parliament 
have a binding effect on neither the The 0alal Lama at ,he European Parliament ’ 2001 ® European Parliamen ' 

European Commission, the executive 
organ of the Union, nor on the 
member states. However, as a body 
elected by direct universal suffrage, it 
represents 374 million Europeans, 
which gives its resolutions political 
weight. The resolution of July 2000, 
which went much further than any 
Tibet resolution in the national 
parliaments of the member states, 
had generated strong protests from 
the Chinese authorities and was also 
criticised by some European 
governments. In March 2002 a 
Chinese delegation led by Ragdi 
(Chin: Raidi), then Chairman of the 

People’s Congress of the Tibet European Parliament Forum on Tibet, Brussels November 2003 
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DOCUMENT 


Extract from the US Department of State 
International Religious Freedom Report 2003 

Released by the Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights and Labor 

The following text provides sections that are relevant to Tibet from the US State Department’s International 
Religious Freedom Report 2003 released on 18 December 2003 in full: 

The United States recognizes the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) and Tibetan autonomous counties and 
prefectures in other provinces to be a part of the People’s Republic of China. The Department of State follows 
these designations in its reporting. The preservation and development of the Tibetan people’s unique religious, 
cultural, and linguistic heritage and the protection of their fundamental human rights continue to be of 
concern. 

The Constitution of the People’s Republic of China provides for freedom of religious belief; however, the 
Government maintains tight controls on religious practices and places of worship in Tibet. Although the 
authorities permit many traditional religious practices and public manifestations of belief, they promptly and 
forcibly suppress those activities viewed as vehicles for political dissent, such as religious activities that are 
perceived as advocating Tibetan independence or any form of separatism (which the Chinese Government 
describes as “splittist”J. 

The Government strictly controls access to and information about Tibetan areas, particularly the TAR, 
rendering it difficult to determine accurately the scope of religious freedom violations. Restrictions on religious 
practice and places of worship continued during the period covered by this report, but the atmosphere for lay 
practitioners of Tibetan Buddhism continued to be more relaxed. The atmosphere for religious freedom varied 
from region to region, and was considerably more relaxed in Tibetan autonomous areas outside the TAR. 
Envoys of the Dalai Lama made two visits to Tibet and China for discussions with Chinese officials during the 
period covered by this report. Additionally, five nuns were released from prison on humanitarian parole before 
their sentences were completed, and the number of religious practitioners detained or arrested on political 
grounds declined. However, the level of repression in Tibetan areas remained high and the Government’s 
record of respect for religious freedom remained poor during the period covered by this report. 

The “patriotic education” campaign begun in the mid-1990s officially concluded, but activities to ensure the 
political reliability of monks and nuns continued at a lower level of intensity. Core requirements of “patriotic 
education”, such as the renunciation of the Dalai Lama and the acceptance of Tibet as a part of China, 
continue to engender resentment on the part of Tibetan Buddhists. Dozens of monks and nuns continue to 
serve prison terms for their resistance to “patriotic education.” There were no reports of the death of religious 
prisoners in Tibet during the period covered by this report. 

The Christian population in the TAR is extremely small. There are some reports that converts to Christianity 
have encountered societal pressure. 

The U.S. Government continued to encourage greater religious freedom in Tibetan areas by urging the central 
government and local authorities to respect religious freedom and preserve religious traditions. The U.S. 
Government protested credible reports of religious persecution and discrimination, discussed specific cases 
with the authorities, and requested further information about specific incidents. 

Section I. Religious Demography 

The Tibetan areas of China have a total land area of 871,649 square miles. According to the 2000 census, the 
Tibetan population of those areas is 5,354,540. Most ethnic Tibetans practice Tibetan Buddhism, including 
many government officials and some Communist Party members who practice it quietly. Increasing numbers 
of non-religious Han Chinese, some Han Muslims, and some Tibetan Muslims and Christians also live in the 
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region. While officials state that there is no Falun Gong activity in Tibet, reports indicate small numbers of 
practitioners among the ethnic Han population. 

Chinese officials state that Tibet has 46,380 Buddhist monks and nuns and more than 1,700 monasteries, 
temples, and religious sites. Officials have cited almost identical figures since 1996, although the numbers of 
monks and nuns dropped at many sites as a result of the “patriotic education” campaign and the expulsion 
from monasteries and nunneries of many monks and nuns who refused to denounce the Dalai Lama or who 
were found to be “politically unqualified.” These numbers represent only the Tibet Autonomous Region, where 
the number of monks and nuns is very strictly controlled; over 100,000 Tibetan Buddhist monks and nuns live 
in other Tibetan areas of China, including parts of Sichuan, Yunnan, Gansu, and Qinghai provinces. 

Section II. Status of Religious Freedom 

Legal/Policy Framework 

The Constitution of the People’s Republic of China provides for freedom of religious belief and the freedom 
not to believe; however, the Government seeks to restrict religious practice to government-sanctioned 
organizations and registered places of worship and to control the growth and scope of the activity of religious 
groups. The Government remains suspicious of Tibetan Buddhism in general and its links to the Dalai Lama, 
and maintains tight controls on religious practices and places of worship in Tibet. Although the authorities 
permit many traditional religious practices and public manifestations of belief, they promptly and forcibly 
suppress those activities viewed as vehicles for political dissent, such as religious activities that are perceived 
as advocating Tibetan independence or any form of separatism. The authorities also regularly require monks 
and nuns to make statements overtly supporting government or party policies on religion and history, to 
pledge themselves to support officially approved religious leaders and reincarnations, and to denounce the 
Dalai Lama. 

The Government’s longstanding harsh rhetorical campaign against the Dalai Lama and his leadership of a 
“government-in-exile” was muted somewhat after Beijing authorities extended invitations to the Dalai Lama 
envoys to visit Tibet and other areas of China. In September 2002, Lodi Gyari and Kelsang Gyaltsen, the Dalai 
Lama’s representatives to the United States and Europe, respectively, traveled to Beijing, Lhasa, and other 
cities where they met with a number of government officials. These were the first formal contacts between the 
Dalai Lama’s representatives and the Government since 1993. Lodi Gyari made a second trip to China in May 
2003 to meet with Chinese officials, and visited Beijing, Shanghai, and Yunnan provinces. Gyalo Thondup, the 
Dalai Lama’s elder brother, was also allowed to visit in July 2002, making his first trip to Tibet since he left in 
1959. The Government asserts that it is open to dialogue and negotiation provided that the Dalai Lama publicly 
affirms that Tibet and Taiwan are inseparable parts of China. 

The Government claims that since 1976 it has contributed approximately $40 million (over 300 million RMB) 
toward the restoration of more than 1,400 Tibetan Buddhist sites that were destroyed before and during the 
Cultural Revolution. Government funding of restoration efforts was ostensibly done to support the practice of 
religion, but also was done in part to promote the development of tourism in Tibet. Most recent restoration 
efforts were funded privately, although a few religious sites also were receiving government support for 
reconstruction projects at the end of the period covered by this report. In June 2002, the Government began 
a five-year centrally funded restoration of Lhasa’s Potala and Norbulingka Palaces (both former residences of 
the Dalai Lama) and the Sakya Monastery in rural southern Tibet (the seat of the Sakya sect of Tibetan 
Buddhism). 

Restrictions on Religious Freedom 

Buddhist monasteries and pro-independence activism are closely associated in Tibet. Since 1959, the 
Government has moved to curb the proliferation of Tibetan Buddhist monasteries, claiming that they are a 
drain on local resources and a conduit for political infiltration by the Tibetan exile community. The Government 
states that there are no limits on the number of monks in major monasteries, and that each monastery’s 
democratic management committee (DMC) decides on its own how many monks the monastery can support. 
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However, since these committees are government-controlled, the authorities are able to impose strict limits 
on the number of monks in major monasteries. The Government has the right to disapprove any individual’s 
application to take up religious orders, although these restrictions are not always enforced. 

Although monks generally are not permitted to register and formally join a monastery prior to the age of 18, 
many younger boys in fact continue the tradition of entering monastic life. Young novices, who traditionally 
served as attendants to older monks while receiving a basic monastic education and awaiting formal 
ordination, continue to be admitted to some Tibetan monasteries. However, many monasteries have been 
unable to admit and conduct classes for trainee monks due to their inability to secure government-required 
approval. While underage monks have been subject to expulsion from monasteries in the past, there were no 
reports of such expulsions during the period covered by this report. 

The Government, which does not contribute to monasteries’ operational funds, continued to oversee the daily 
operations of major monasteries and retained management control through the DMCs and the local religious 
affairs bureaus. In many areas, regulations restrict leadership of the DMCs to “patriotic and devoted” monks 
and nuns and specify that the Government must approve all members of the committees. At some major 
monasteries, government officials also sit on the committees. 

Under the DMC system, funds no longer are made available to partially support monks engaged in full time 
religious study. Such “scholar monks” now must engage in income-generating activities, at least part of the 
time, and some experts are concerned that, as a result, fewer monks will be qualified to serve as teachers in 
the future. The erosion of the quality of religious teaching in the TAR continues to be a focus of concern. The 
quality and availability of high-level religious teachers in Tibet is inadequate; many teachers now are in exile, 
older teachers are not being replaced, and those remaining in other areas of China have difficulty securing 
permission to travel to Tibet. 

Government officials state that the “patriotic education” campaign, which began in 1996, has ended. Officials 
acknowledge, however, that monks and nuns continue to undergo mandatory political education or “patriotic 
education” on a regular basis at their religious sites. Training sessions are aimed at enforcing compliance with 
government regulations, and either intimidating or weeding out monks and nuns who refuse to follow Party 
directives and who remain sympathetic to the Dalai Lama. Monks and nuns are often required to demonstrate 
their patriotism by signing a declaration by which they agree to: reject independence for Tibet; reject Gendun 
Choekyi Nyima, the boy recognized by the Dalai Lama as the 11th reincarnation of the Panchen Lama; reject 
and denounce the Dalai Lama; recognize the unity of China and Tibet; and vow not to listen to the Voice of 
America or Radio Free Asia. In the past, non-compliant monks and nuns have been expelled from religious 
sites, while others chose to depart rather than denounce the Dalai Lama. Because of these efforts to control 
the Buddhist clergy and monasteries, anti-government sentiment remains strong. 

Since the early 1990s, an average of 2,500 Tibetans has entered Nepal each year seeking refugee status to 
escape conditions in Tibet. The U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) reported that 1,268 Tibetan 
refugees transited through Nepal in 2002. This was roughly equivalent to the 2001 level, but was about half 
the level seen in the late 1990s. The decline in recent years was due in part to the Maoist insurgency in Nepal. 
It is difficult for Tibetans to obtain official permission to travel to India for religious purposes, and some face 
detention or arrest upon their return to China. Nevertheless, many Tibetans, including monks and nuns, visited 
India via third countries and returned to Tibet after temporary stays. Recently the Chinese Government has 
tried to promote the return of exiled Tibetans to China, but the approval process is cumbersome. 

After the Karmapa Lama (Urgyen Trinley Dorje), the leader of Tibetan Buddhism’s Karma Kargyu school and 
one of the most influential religious figures in Tibetan Buddhism, secretly left for India in December 1999, the 
authorities increased efforts to exert control over the process for identifying and educating reincarnated lamas. 
While the Government approved the Karmapa Lama’s selection of the seventh reincarnation of Reting 
Rinpoche in January 2000, a controversy remains because the Dalai Lama did not recognize the selection. 
Another young reincarnate lama, Pawo Rinpoche, who was recognized by the Karmapa Lama in 1994, has 
been denied access to his religious tutors. Authorities reportedly require that he attend a regular Chinese 
school. During this reporting period, foreign delegations were not granted permission to visit Pawo Rinpoche’s 
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Nenang Monastery. The Government continued to insist that Gyaltsen Norbu, the boy it selected in 1995, is 
the Panchen Lama’s 11th reincarnation. The Panchen Lama is Tibetan Buddhism’s second most prominent 
figure, after the Dalai Lama. The Government refused to recognize the Dalai Lama’s choice of another boy 
Gendun Choekyi Nyima, and it tightly controlled all aspects of the “official” Panchen Lama’s life. Gyaltsen 
Norbu (who ordinarily resides in Beijing) made a highly orchestrated visit to Tibet in June and July 2002, where 
he met mainly with government officials. His public appearances were marked by a heavy security presence. 

Government officials maintain that possessing or displaying pictures of the Dalai Lama is not illegal. Currently, 
possession of pictures of the Dalai Lama appears to be on the rise, and many Tibetan Buddhists discreetly 
display them in private. However, possession of such pictures has triggered arrests in the past, and because 
a ban on these pictures is enforced sporadically, Tibetans are cautious about displaying them. Pictures of the 
Dalai Lama may not be purchased openly in Tibet. The Government also continued to ban pictures of Gendun 
Choekyi Nyima, the boy recognized by the Dalai Lama as the Panchen Lama. The Government printed new 
photos of the “official” Panchen Lama, Gyaltsen Norbu, in conjunction with his 2002 visit to Tibet, but they 
were not publicly displayed in most places. 

Some 1,000 religious figures hold positions in local people’s congresses and committees of the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference. However, the Government continues to insist that Communist 
Party members and senior government employees adhere to the Party’s code of atheism, and promotes 
atheism in regular political training for government cadres. Government officials confirmed that all Religious 
Affairs Bureau (RAB) officers are members of the Communist Party, and that Party members are required to 
be atheists. However, some lower level RAB officials practice Buddhism. 

The severe restrictions on lay religious practices that were imposed in early 2000 have since been relaxed, and 
many religious ceremonies and festivals have been conducted with increasing openness. Tibetan New Year 
celebrations in March 2003 were marked by a diminished security presence, large religious ceremonies, and 
bonfires in the streets. Lhasa’s major monasteries also held large, active prayer festivals for Monlam in March 
2003 and for the Saga Dawa Festival in June 2003. However, other reports indicate that government workers 
were restricted by authorities from participating in religious celebrations. It is also still forbidden for 
monasteries to convene the traditional joint Monlam celebration, and Tibetans are prohibited from actively 
celebrating the Dalai Lama’s birthday on July 6. 

Travel restrictions to and within the TAR were reported during the period covered by this report, and 
restrictions on issuance of passports remain in place. The Government tightly controlled visits by foreign 
officials to religious sites, and official foreign delegations had few opportunities to meet monks and nuns not 
previously approved by the local authorities. 

Abbots and monks in predominantly Tibetan areas outside of the Tibetan Autonomous Region (TAR) report 
that they have greater freedom to worship and conduct religious training than their coreligionists within the 
TAR. Diplomats have seen pictures of a number of exiled Tibetan religious figures, including the Dalai Lama, 
openly displayed in parts of Sichuan, Qinghai and Gansu Provinces. During the reporting period, tensions 
continued surrounding the activities of the Serthar Tibetan Buddhist Institute (also known as Larung Gar), 
located in the Kardze Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture in Sichuan Province. Beginning in June 2001, the 
Government ordered thousands of monks and nuns to leave the Institute, a move observers believe was 
motivated by its size and the influence of its charismatic founder, Khenpo Jigme Phuntsog. Residences of 
many monks and nuns were destroyed. At its peak, the Institute housed as many as 7,000 monks and nuns, 
including 1,000 Han Chinese, making it the largest concentration of monks and nuns in the country. The 
Government stated that it was reducing the population for sanitation and hygiene regions. Critics argued that 
the authorities were concerned that ethnic Han Chinese students at the Institute might become sympathetic 
to Tibetan issues. As recently as May 2003, conflicts over attempts to rebuild some residences resulted in 
arrests and in the enforced closure of the Institute to outsiders. Khenpo Jigme Phuntsog returned to Larung 
Gar in July 2002 and officials continue to monitor activities at the Institute. As of the end of the period covered 
by this report, the Institute’s population was approximately 4,000 monks and nuns. 
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Abuses of Religious Freedom 

The Government strictly controls access to and information about Tibetan areas, particularly the TAR, and it 
is difficult to determine accurately the scope of religious freedom violations. While the atmosphere for lay 
religious practice is less restrictive than in the recent past, the level of repression in Tibet remained high, and 
the Government’s record of respect for religious freedom remained poor during the period covered by this 
report. 

According to the Tibet Information Network (TIN), at least 29 monks and nuns have died while in detention in 
Tibet since 1987. The last such death was recorded in August 2001, when young monk Kelsang Gyatso died 
after a brief period of detention in Lhasa for attempting to travel to India. There were no new reports of deaths 
of religious prisoners during the period covered by this report. 

According to statistics from the TIN, as many as 120 Tibetan Buddhist monks and nuns are currently detained 
in China, a majority of whom are imprisoned in the TAR. In May 2002, the Deputy Director of the TAR Prison 
Administration Bureau stated that there are approximately 110 prisoners in Tibet incarcerated for 
“endangering state security.” The majority of these persons are monks and nuns. /\s in previous years, there 
were reports of imprisonment and abuse and torture of monks and nuns accused of political activism, and of 
prisoners who were beaten because they resisted political re-education imposed by prison authorities. 

Between March and October 2002, the Chinese government granted medical parole to five nuns serving long 
prison terms in Tibet for protest-related activity. These were the first such early releases of Tibetan political 
prisoners, and one of the nuns, Ngawang Sangdrol, was subsequently allowed to leave China to seek medical 
attention in the United States. Four other nuns - Phuntsog Nyidrol, Jangchub Drolma, Chogdrub Drolma, and 
Namdrol Lhamo,- reportedly remain incarcerated in Lhasa’s Drapchi prison and are serving long prison terms 
for political offenses. In 1993, Phuntsog Nyidrol and Namdrol Lhamo received extended sentences for 
recording Tibetan independence songs in prison, and in 1998 Jangchub Drolma and Chogdrub Drolma had 
their sentences extended after demonstrations at Drapchi prison. Phuntsog Nyidrol, currently the longest- 
serving female Tibetan political prisoner, reportedly suffers from abdominal pains, frequent vomiting, and 
depression. Jangchub Drolma and Chongdrub Drolma were both reportedly beaten in May 1998 for refusing 
to sing Chinese patriotic songs at a May Day flag raising. All four are reportedly in poor health. 

The Government continued to refuse to allow access to Gendun Choekyi Nyima, the boy recognized by the 
Dalai Lama in 1995 as the 11th Panchen Lama (when he was six years old), and his whereabouts are unknown. 
Government officials have claimed that the boy is under government supervision for his own protection and 
that he lives in Tibet and attends classes as a “normal schoolboy.” All requests from the international 
community for access to the boy to confirm his well being have been refused. While the overwhelming majority 
of Tibetan Buddhists recognize the boy identified by the Dalai Lama as the Panchen Lama, Tibetan monks 
have claimed that they were forced to sign statements pledging allegiance to the boy the Government 
selected. The Communist Party also urged its members to support the “official” Panchen Lama. 

Chadrel Rinpoche, the lama who was accused by the Government of betraying state secrets while helping the 
Dalai Lama choose the incarnation of the 11th Panchen Lama, was released from prison in January 2002, 
according to officials. There are reports that Chadrel Rinpoche is being held under house arrest near Lhasa, 
but officials have not confirmed his whereabouts. They continue to state that Chadrel Rinpoche is studying 
scriptures in seclusion. 

Following the December 1999 flight of the Karmapa Lama to India, authorities restricted access to the Tsurphu 
Monastery, the seat of the Karmapa Lama, and intensified “patriotic education” activities there. The Karmapa 
Lama stated that he left because of controls on his movements and the refusal either to allow him to go to 
India to be trained by his spiritual mentors or to allow his teachers to come to him. As recently as August 2002, 
U.S. Government visitors to Tsurphu reported few monks in residence and a tense atmosphere at the 
monastery. The TIN also reported that no new monks are being permitted to enter the monastery. 
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Although Tibetan Buddhists in Tibetan areas outside of the Tibetan Autonomous Region (TAR) enjoy relatively 
greater freedom of worship than their coreligionists within the TAR, religious expression by Tibetan Buddhists 
outside the TAR has also at times resulted in detention and arrest. In fall 2002, seven lay Tibetans were 
detained in Kardze County, Sichuan for organizing a long-life ceremony for the Dalai Lama in February 2002. 
The seven were ultimately tried and given sentences of 3 to 5 year imprisonment. Further, prominent religious 
leader Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche, arrested for his alleged connection with a series of bombings in April 2002, was 
given a suspended death sentence at his November trial, and his former associate, Lobsang Dhundup, was 
sentenced to death in the same case. In December 2002, assurances were given to senior U.S. officials that 
both individuals would be afforded full due process given the severity of the punishment in this case. However, 
Lobsang Dondrub was executed in January 2003, on the same day as his appeal, despite never having 
received the promised review by the Supreme People’s Court. Chinese officials maintained that the sentence 
was applied and carried out for “sabotage of the unity of the country” and “unity of various ethnic groups” 
and for “crimes of terror.” Several other monks were arrested or detained in connection with their support for 
Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche. 

Since Falun Gong was banned in July 1999, there have been reports of detentions of Falun Gong practitioners 
in Tibet, and at least one Falun Gong adherent was reportedly detained in Tibet during the period covered by 
this report. The number of Falun Gong practitioners in Tibet is believed to be small. 

Forced Religious Conversion 

There were no reports of forced religious conversion, including of minor U.S. citizens who had been abducted 
or illegally removed from the United States, or of the Government’s refusal to allow such citizens to be 
returned to the United States. 

Section III. Societal Attitudes 

Most Tibetans practice Tibetan Buddhism. The Christian population in Tibet is extremely small. There are 
some reports that converts to Christianity have encountered societal pressure, and some converts have 
reportedly been disinherited by their families. 

Section IV. U.S. Government Policy 

The U.S. Department of State, the U.S. Embassy in Beijing, and the U.S. Consulate General in Chengdu made 
a concerted effort to encourage greater religious freedom in Tibetan areas. In regular exchanges with the 
Government, including with religious affairs officials, U.S. diplomatic personnel consistently urged both central 
government and local authorities to respect religious freedom in Tibetan areas. Embassy and consulate 
officials protested and sought further information on cases whenever there were credible reports of religious 
persecution or discrimination. Since January 2002, Chinese authorities have released seven ethnic Tibetan 
prisoners of conscience who were the subject of U.S. Government concern. U.S. diplomatic personnel 
stationed in the country also regularly traveled to The TAR and other Tibetan areas to monitor conditions, 
including the status of religious freedom. Senior U.S. officials traveled to China several times during the period 
covered by this report to raise human rights concerns, including religious freedom in Tibet. U.S. officials 
maintain contacts with a wide spectrum of religious figures, and the U.S. Department of State’s 
nongovernmental contacts include experts on religion in Tibetan areas and religious groups in the United 
States. 

A round of the ongoing U.S.-China bilateral human rights dialogue was held in December 2002, and religious 
freedom in Tibet was an agenda item. 
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Congressional-Executive Commission 
on China Annual Report for 2003 (extract) 

The following is the full-text of the Tibet-related Annual report of the Washington DC based Congressional- 
Executive Commission on China. The full report is available on-line under 
http://www.cecc.gov/pages/annualRpt/annRpt2003.php. 

VII. TIBET 

FINDINGS 

The Dalai Lama’s representatives visited China in September 2002 and again in May of this year. The Dalai 
Lama and his representatives have described the meetings positively and expressed their commitment to 
continue the process. The visits have the potential to lead eventually to positive developments of long-term 
significance. 

The Dalai Lama is seeking bona fide autonomy for ethnic Tibetan areas of China, as guaranteed by the Chinese 
Constitution. The Chinese government’s priorities are national unity, stability, and prosperity. Chinese and 
Tibetans would both benefit from an agreement about Tibet’s future. As the most respected and influential 
Tibetan anywhere, the Dalai Lama is uniquely positioned to help ensure the survival and development of 
Tibetan culture, while contributing to the stability and prosperity of China. 

The overall environment for Tibetan culture (including language and religion) and human rights (including the 
freedoms of religion, speech, and association) is not improving. The Tibetan language and religion are in 
particular jeopardy. 

The growth in the Han population of Tibetan areas is substantial. Many Tibetans believe this influx is the most 
serious challenge facing Tibetan culture. 

The majority of Tibetans, who live in rural areas, benefit little from central government investment in the 
Tibetan economy. 

Most of this investment supports large-scale construction and government-run enterprises in which Han 
control is predominant. 

The Dalai Lama seeks to protect and strengthen Tibetan culture, not to gain independence for Tibet. Where 
he seeks to realize genuine local autonomy and a degree of consolidation in the administration of Tibetan 
territory, China’s government and Communist Party have instead applied a substantial degree of division, and 
consistently stressed national integration over local autonomy. Chinese leaders have characterized the Dalai 
Lama’s approach as “independence in disguise” and contend that the Law on Regional National Autonomy 
protects Tibetan culture. The law inverts the commonly understood concept of autonomy, stating, ‘The organs 
of self-government of national autonomous areas shall place the interests of the state as a whole above 
anything else and make positive efforts to fulfil the tasks assigned by state organs at higher levels. ” 

The Chinese government has divided ethnic Tibetan geographic areas into 13 administrative divisions. All are 
contiguous, and all are entitled to practice local self-government. Tibetans living throughout these areas have 
long shared a common culture, religion, written language, and ethnic identity. The Tibet Autonomous Region 
(TAR) makes up about half of the total Tibetan area and is ranked at the provincial level. Its boundaries 
approximate the extent of administration exercised by the Tibetan government in Lhasa when the People’s 
Republic of China was founded in 1949. The rest of the Chinese-designated Tibetan autonomous areas are 
found today in Qinghai, Gansu, Sichuan, and Yunnan Provinces. Until 1949, they formed a complex and 
decentralized administrative mosaic. 
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Many Tibetans regard oversight by a single Tibetan capital as central to their concept of “Tibet.” However, no 
Tibetan capital has administered the entirety of what is designated by China today as “Tibetan” since the 
Tibetan empire collapsed in the 9th century. The Tibetan government-in-exile endorses the Dalai Lama’s quest 
for genuine autonomy under Chinese sovereignty. At the same time, it asserts that Tibet is an “occupied 
country” and that “The Tibetan people, both in and outside Tibet, look to the [Tibetan government-in-exile] as 
their sole and legitimate government.” 

The United States government recognizes the TAR and Tibetan autonomous prefectures and counties in other 
provinces to be part of the People’s Republic of China. The territories described above are equally Tibetan 
under China’s Constitution and laws, and are entitled to similar rights under the rubric of regional national 
autonomy. Ninety percent of the territory that the Tibetan government-in-exile claim as ‘Tibet’ has been 
officially mapped by China as areas of Tibetan autonomy. Nearly 94 percent of Tibetans in China are residents 
of those autonomous Tibetan areas. 

Dialogue between China and the Dalai Lama’s Representatives 

Two representatives of the Dalai Lama, Special Envoy Lodi Gyari, based in Washington, and Envoy Kelsang 
Gyaltsen, based in Europe, visited China twice during 2002 and 2003. The delegations were the first to travel 
to China in nearly 20 years. The envoys visited Beijing, Shanghai, several Chinese provinces, the TAR, and an 
autonomous Tibetan prefecture in Yunnan Province. They held discussions with central government and 
provincial-level officials, including top leaders of the United Front Work Department (UFWD)and senior Tibetan 
officials in the TAR. The Special Envoy has characterized these developments in terms of cautious optimism 
and emphasized the importance of international support. Upon his return from the first visit, Lodi Gyari stated, 
“We have made every effort to create the basis for opening a new chapter in our relationship. We are fully 
aware that this task cannot be completed during a single visit. It will also need continued persistent effort and 
support from many sides.” After the second visit, he summed up the challenge, saying, “Both sides agreed 
that our past relationship had many twists and turns and that many areas of disagreement still exist. The need 
was felt for more efforts to overcome the existing problems and bring about mutual understanding and trust.” 

Tibetan Culture and Human Rights 

China imposed no major new campaigns across Tibetan areas during the past year, but economic 
development, the education system, and existing initiatives encouraging Han population migration continue to 
pressure Tibetans. Friction remains between Tibetan aspirations to maintain their distinctive culture and 
religion and Chinese policies favoring atheism and emphasizing the primacy of national identity. Human rights 
Tibetans face systematic restrictions of their basic human rights, including the freedoms of speech, press, 
association, and religion. The state represses peaceful expression that it considers ‘splittist,’ or which is 
deemed “detrimental to the security, honor and interests of the motherland.” The Dalai Lama enjoys unrivaled 
respect as a cultural and religious leader, but even innocuous expressions of support for him can result in 
punishment. According to a March 2003 report by the Tibet Information Network, approximately 150 Tibetan 
political prisoners were serving sentences or awaiting disposition of their cases. Seventy-five percent are 
monks and nuns. About 60 political prisoners, most serving sentences for the now-defunct crime of 
counterrevolution, remain in TAR Prison No. 1, also known as Drapchi, in Lhasa. In December 2002, a court 
in Sichuan Province sentenced two Tibetans to death after a closed trial. Lobsang Dondrub (Chin: Luorang 
Dengzhu) was charged with causing a series of explosions; Tenzin Deleg (Chin: A’an Zhax), a Buddhist lama, 
was accused of conspiracy. A few weeks later, Chinese authorities executed Lobsang Dondrub despite 
pledges to senior U.S. government officials that the Supreme People’s Court (SPC) would undertake a 
“lengthy’ judicial review of the sentence. A Commission staff paper published in February 2003 outlined the 
case and highlighted systemic failures in the criminal law and in the legal process for review and approval of 
death sentences. Tenzin Deleg appealed his conviction and sentence but may face retrial by the same court 
that rejected his appeal and sent Lobsang Dondrub to the executioner. 

A new hearing before the SPC would provide the best opportunity for a full, fair, and just reconsideration of 
the sentence. In March 2003 Chinese officials allowed the nun Ngawang Sangdrol to travel to the United 
States to seek medical care, a welcome development, which followed her early release from Drapchi Prison 
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in October 2002. Imprisoned in 1992 at age 14 for peacefully demonstrating, the authorities extended her 
sentence three times for further political protests inside the prison to a total of 21 years, 6 months. After 
arriving in the United States, she discussed her experiences with Commission staff. The descriptions of her 
actions that police and court officials detailed during interrogation and sentencing sessions were, she said, 
'accurate.’ She never denied carrying out acts of protest or dissent, nor did she recant her beliefs while 
imprisoned, but even when beaten, tortured, or put into solitary confinement for prolonged periods, she 
refused to accept that she had committed any ‘crime.’ Her views are typical of Tibetan political prisoners, she 
said. 

Many Tibetans find Chinese requirements for obtaining permission to travel legally to Nepal inordinately 
burdensome and their prospects for approval poor. Tibetans attempting to cross the Chinese-Nepalese 
frontier without documentation have long faced danger and abuse on both sides of the border. In May 2003, 
the Chinese government pressured Nepalese officials in Kathmandu to hand over 18 Tibetans who had 
entered Nepal the previous month to Chinese diplomats to be forcibly repatriated. The U.S. State Department 
swiftly condemned the action, which Nepalese authorities carded out without the status determination 
required by international law. In August the Nepalese government articulated a policy toward Tibetan asylum 
seekers that assures “Nepal will not forcibly return any asylum seekers from its soil.” 

Ethnicity and economic development 

Tibetans living in Tibetan areas, when speaking privately, cite the changing population influx in Tibetan areas 
as their principal concern. They believe that nothing threatens Tibetan culture more directly than 
marginalisation and minority status in their own territory. Government authorities deny that there is a 
substantial influx of Han and other ethnic groups. Referring to the 94 percent Tibetan majority reported in the 
TAR by the 2000 census, Ragdi, then Chairman of the TAR People’s Congress, said, “Some people say that 
with immigration, the Tibetan population is greatly reduced and Tibetan culture will be extinguished. There is 
absolutely no basis for such talk.” In contrast, another senior official acknowledged the magnitude of 
undocumented changes, saying last year that migrant Han already made up half of Lhasa’s population and 
their number would continue to rise. 

Assessing official population data is difficult because China’s census methods hinder meaningful analysis. 
Data reflect only registered permanent residents, who census officials tabulate as if they were present in their 
places of registered residence, irrespective of where they in fact live or work. The majority of Chinese in 
Tibetan areas have not registered as permanent residents and are not enumerated in local census statistics. 
For example, comparing 1990 and 2000 census data shows a mere 2 percent increase in the Han proportion 
of the TAR population. Remarkably, official census statistics show that Han population in Oinghai remained 
virtually flat from 1990 to 2000 while other ethnic groups increased their numbers. The official result is a 4 
percent decrease in the Han proportion of Oinghai’s population. Tibetans speaking privately continue to 
express concern about the completion of the Qinghai-Lhasa railway, which stayed on schedule in 2003 for 
completion in 2007, believing the rail link will accelerate the transformation of the TAR population. 
Construction of the railroad is providing its own boost to Han immigration - last December Vice-Minister of 
Railways Sun Yongfu told a news conference that only 700 of the then-current 25,000 project employees were 
Tibetan. 

Chinese officials point to years of surging economic growth in Tibetan areas, but unofficial reports show that 
most Tibetan incomes, while rising, are trailing regional economic indicators. Legchog, head of the TAR 
government, said in January that the TAR GDP had averaged 10.9 percent annual growth for the past 5 years. 
Observers say that the engine of growth is central government funding of large-scale infrastructure 
construction projects and of the service sector, which is dominated by government-run work- places, and not 
local production. Unofficial reports show that the gap between urban and rural incomes has doubled in the 
past decade, leaving the majority of Tibetans increasingly disadvantaged. 

The Great Western Development policy (Chin: Xibu da kaifa), the ambitious development program announced 
by President Jiang Zemin in 1999, will present far-reaching challenges to Tibetans. An article in a prominent 
Party journal featured a senior official declaring, “Development is the last word.” He recognized the social 
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risks, however, and warned, “We should correctly handle the relations between reform, development, and 
stability”. The paper outlined a vision for a reconfigured demographic landscape, calling for herders and 
farmers to be resettled in compact, urbanized communities. 

Education and culture 

If Tibetans are to adapt successfully to their new environment, then they must have access to significantly 
improved educational resources. If their culture is to survive, then the Tibetan language must play an important 
role in their education. Education in the TAR trails every other province. Official data report that nearly half the 
population (46 percent) has “no schooling.” Barely more than 1 percent has attended junior college or above. 
Educational prospects for Tibetans in rural and urban communities differ sharply. Farmers and herders in the 
TAR attend primary school at a rate similar to city dwellers, but urbanites are 25 times more likely to reach 
junior college or higher. Some experts have observed that rural schools are often poorly funded, leading to 
shortages of staff and supplies. Fees linked to schooling can discourage or prevent parents from sending 
children to class. 

In May 2002 the TAR People’s Congress enacted regulations encouraging use of the Tibetan language. The 
rules also stress the equal status Chinese language shall have with Tibetan, and allow for one or both to be 
used in most official work. Professor Nicolas Tournadre of the University of Paris informed a Commission 
roundtable that, while well-intentioned, “It is likely that the present regulation concerning [use of the] Tibetan 
[language] will have no significant impact and that only a far-reaching reform introducing a real Tibetan- 
Chinese bilingualism will be capable of changing the eco-linguistic situation.” At the same event, Professor 
David Germano of the University of Virginia summarized a strategy for supporting Tibetan language: 

“What is important is not simply an exchange where Tibetans are taken out of Tibet and brought to the United 
States, but investment in Tibet, working with dedicated professionals in the institutions which survive our 
departure and presence... I think these emerging partnerships, if adequately supported, offer another vision 
of a better tomorrow, not one in which Tibetan triumphs over Chinese, but one in which Tibetan and Chinese 
can co-exist.” 

Economic development during the period of “opening up to the outside world” has produced impressive 
results in certain respects, but the predicament of the Tibetan people continues to be a matter of concern to 
the President and the Congress. China’s Constitution and laws could provide an obvious and direct avenue 
toward improved circumstances for Tibetans - but only if Party and state privilege does not eclipse the 
authority of local autonomous governments and the rights of individual citizens. 


Outside Tibet 
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The Incredible Weariness of Hope 
By Jamyang Norbu 

A review of Patrick French’s Tibet, Tibet: A Personal History of a Lost Land’ (Source: TSG-L) 

Patrick French, a freelance publicist known for his biography of 
Francis Younghusband, (who commanded the 1904 British military 
expedition to Lhasa,) and former director of the London based Free 
Tibet Campaign (FTC), published ‘Tibet, Tibet’ (Harper Collins) in 
2003, a disillusioned and controversial book about the current 
situation in Tibet. The following is a review of French’s book written by 
the distinguished Tibetan author Jamyang Norbu who currently 
resides in the USA. 


Tibet, Tibet. The title of Patrick French’s latest book intrigued me. 
Vaguely suggestive of a biblical lament, it also hinted at a kind of patient 
reproach, of the sort that Sir Isaac Newton is said to have dished out to 
his pet dog after it knocked over a candle and set fire to his research 
papers (“Diamond! Diamond! Thou little knowest the mischief thou has 
done.”). I fancied that the title could offer me a clue as to the disposition 
of the book itself and after going over a few chapters realised I had not 
been all that whimsical in my supposition. Running through the book is an emotional undercurrent, a sense of 
disappointment if not disillusionment with a cause and a leader that once meant a great deal to the author. 
Unlike his previous books, Younghusband and Liberty or Death, both of which were remarkably well- 
researched and well-written historical works, Tibet, Tibet: A Personal History of A Lost Land is, as sub-titled, 
a much more personal work. As with things personal some vagueness, contradictions, doubts and denials 
appear in the book which though interesting in themselves as revelatory of the author’s state of mind (was it 
Ibsen who said that when we write we sit in judgment on ourselves?) do not contribute to the fluidity of the 
narrative. 

Patrick French’s involvement with Tibet, or more specifically with the Dalai Lama, started as a schoolboy in 
England. He provides a fairly detailed account of this at the beginning of the book and adds that he gave up 
the Roman Catholic faith of his childhood to adopt Tibetan Buddhism. He even joined the Free Tibet 
Campaign in the UK and worked hard to promote the Tibetan cause in Britain. I remember seeing him, in the 
March of 1991 or thereabouts, dressed in crisp khadi, leading a large pro-Tibet demonstration around 
Trafalgar Square. Of course, he visited Dharamshala with other international activists. “We sat in the tea shops 
of McLeod Ganj, deliberating. Everyone tried hard to treat Richard (Gere) as if he were just another regular 
activist. There was a sense of momentum, that we were on the cusp of change.” 

This was just after the major demonstrations in Tibet and the Tiananmen massacre, around the time when the 
Dalai Lama received the Nobel Peace Prize and Hollywood was commencing work on two major feature films 
on Tibet. The Tibet craze was going international and it seemed inevitable, at least to Tibetan leaders and 
Western supporters that all this enthusiasm would soon translate into a brilliant resolution of the Tibetan issue. 
Patrick French describes it happening, “Everything seemed to be going well. The Free Tibet Campaign was 
thriving. The plight of Tibet was becoming mainstream. Governments hardened their line and lobbied China 
over Tibetan political prisoners. Bill Clinton promoted the need for dialogue with the Dalai Lama at a historic 
joint press conference held with Jiang Zemin in Beijing in 1998 and broadcast live across the People’s 
Republic of China.” 
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A few Tibetans, beside myself, who had been involved in the Tibetan freedom struggle since the sixties, did 
not share this exhilarating frisson of, quite frankly, unjustifiable optimism. I expressed my suspicions and 
misgivings publicly in my writings, but only succeeded in putting the backs up of the Tibetan leadership and 
some of its Western supporters. As could be anticipated by anyone with even a basic appreciation of China’s 
cynicism, ruthlessness and sophistication in matters of “barbarian control”, these exciting years for the Tibet 
movement soon came to an end and the ice age set in. Patrick French admits, “It took some time to realize 
that none of this seemed to have had the slightest effect on the Chinese government.” And why should it? 
Coupled with the fact that politicians, economists and business leaders in the developed world began to hail 
China as the ultimate investment opportunity and the market to dwarf all others, the Chinese government 
began to acquire friends with more political clout than Richard Gere or the Beastie Boys. 

James Schlessinger, Michael Blumenthal, Alexander Haig, Richard Holbroke and especially Henry Kissinger 
began to actively lobby for China in Washington DC, and in turn gained guanxi access in Beijing for their 
corporate clients. Even former president George Bush, his national security advisor Brent Scowcroft and his 
trade representative Carla Hills offered themselves as trade consultants on China to corporate America. 
Everyone made huge sums of money. The biggest contributor to the Clinton-Gore campaign in 1992 was a 
shady Indonesian businessman of Chinese origin with suspicious ties to Chinese intelligence. Interestingly 
enough, some of these lobbyists, Richard Holbroke, California senator Diane Feinstein and her entrepreneur 
husband Richard Blum (who has extensive business interests in China) have represented themselves as 
sympathetic to Tibetans and friendly with the Dalai Lama, largely, it would seem, for the purpose of weakening 
Tibetan activism against China’s business interests in the USA. A classic instance of the successful application 
of the ancient Chinese strategy ofyiyi zhiyi or “using barbarians to control barbarians”. 

China then launched a major effort to refurbish its public image. The most powerful media czar in the world, 
Rupert Murdoch, systematically began to present a sanitised version of China in his many newspapers and TV 
networks. BBC news, which carried a bit too many Tibet and Human Rights in China related stories, was 
booted out of Murdoch’s Star TV satellite network, which covered most of Asia. Murdoch also attempted to 
kill the publication of Chris Patten’s book on the Hong Kong handover and the efforts by Chinese authorities 
to undermine Patten’s efforts as governor of Hong Kong to ensure some measure of democratic rule for the 
island. Beijing also organised a major official campaign to influence Western support for Tibet and even made 
partially successful overtures to Western academics on Tibet to re-examine the Tibetan issue from Beijing’s 
point of view. 

Tibetans also began to score a succession of own-goals. One of the most prominent Buddhist teachers in 
Europe, Sogyal Rinpoche, was served with a lawsuit for allegedly seducing a student. The Dalai Lama came 
under attack from a section of his own Gelukpa sect for depriving them of their right to worship a deity, Dorjee 
Shugden, resulting in an unprecedented rejection of his leadership from a section (albeit a small one, but with 
noisy Western support) of his own community. Strangely enough, Patrick French doesn’t touch on this issue. 
He tells us though of the story of another Tibetan lama “Penor Rinpoche who, in the most dubious of 
circumstances, identified the high kicking Hollywood action hero Steven Seagal (Marked for Death, Hard to 
Kill) as a reincarnation of the seventeenth-century master Chundrag Dorje.” 

It did not help matters that the Dalai Lama himself now voiced his enthusiasm for brave new capitalist China 
(despite his oft expressed Marxist and socialist convictions), and offered to surrender Tibetan independence 
for a measure of autonomy. The world of Tibet activism was thrown into disarray. Support groups and, in fact, 
the Tibetan government-in-exile itself became directionless and attempted to reorient their objectives around 
such other issues as the environment, world peace, religious freedom, cultural preservation, human rights - 
everything but the previous goal of Tibetan independence. 

In this atmosphere of confusion, apathy and perceived betrayal many former activists and supporters began 
to drift away to other causes and concerns. Some did a bit more. A prominent Tibet activist, after a trip to 
Tibet and confabulations with Chinese officials, now spoke up openly in support of China’s rule in Tibet. 
Others, especially Tibet-related academics joined in the fun to demonstrate that they, unlike Richard Gere and 
the rest of the silly buggers, had not fallen for the charms of the Dalai Lama, and had known all along that the 
popular notion of Tibet as an idyllic and spiritual land was entirely a Western creation now being exploited by 
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Tibetans themselves to gain support for their spurious movement. Books purporting to deconstruct this image: 
Virtual Tibet, Imagining Tibet, Demystifying Tibet, and Prisoners of Shangrila, began to appear in quick 
succession. 

With such controversy surrounding Tibet, Patrick French wanted “to see it (Tibet) unmediated by the versions 
or hopes of others”. That was what set him on the road to Lhasa in the summer of 1999. “I wanted to move 
forward from the image I had created for myself during the years among exiles and campaigners.” 

French finds a very different Tibet from the one he had previously encountered on his first trip in 1980. This 
time the atmosphere throughout the country is heavy with fear, resignation and hopelessness. Yet to his 
surprise French discovers that defiance of Chinese rule had surprisingly not ended. The fiercest and bravest 
advocates of Tibetan nationalism were often extraordinarily young - in their twenties, or younger... “their 
devotion to Buddhism, the Dalai Lama and the idea of Tibetan nationhood was clear, absolute and 
impassioned.” A nun Nyima tells him of the unbelievably rigorous supervision and spying in her monastery. “It 
was only later, looking back, that I wondered whether her courage - the very act of dissent in a totalitarian 
society - might be her means of psychological survival. Nadezhda Mandelstam had written that people living 
in a dictatorship ‘are soon filled with a sense of their helplessness, in which they find an excuse for their own 
passivity.’ Nyima, and others of her generation, were far from passive as they worked to keep the idea of Tibet 
alive.” 

In Lhasa French tells us of the inmates of the feared Drapchi prison, five nuns who were beaten to death for 
shouting pro-independence slogans instead of singing required patriotic songs when a European Union 
delegation visited the prison. Another pro-independence activist Jampal Khedrup was apparently beaten to 
death by a prison official. Tibetans boycotted the Minority Nationalities Games in Lhasa ... “Only officals in 
blue blazers and white baseball caps. There was no crowd. I had come to a fantasy National Minority Games.” 
Later he heard that a Tibetan wrapping explosives around his chest had attended the Games and managed to 
pull down the Chinese flag and had started to raise the Tibetan one. When policemen had tried to stop him 
he had attempted to detonate the explosives but it was raining and his clothes were soaked and there was no 
explosion. 

The extent of anti-Chinese and pro-independence sentiments French encounters is surprisingly extensive. He 
even has a conversation with a Tibetan prostitute in Lhasa who tells him that she would never have sex with 
a Chinese man. French believes her, though he thinks that her decision might have more to do with traditional 
Tibetan prejudice against Chinese and Muslims. French even dedicates quite a few pages at the beginning 
and end of his book to an activist in exile, Thubten Ngodup. To draw world attention to the cause of Tibetan 
independence this former monk and ex-paratrooper doused his body with gasoline and set himself on fire. 

But then Patrick French meets a Tibetan nomad, a semi-official functionary, Namdrub, in North-Eastern Tibet, 
who is certain that fighting for Tibetan freedom is absolutely hopeless, and that it made life more difficult for 
those who had to live under Chinese rule. This then, inexplicably, becomes the central message of French’s 
book: that it is pointless even detrimental for Tibetans to hope or struggle for an independent Tibet and that 
Western supporters of Tibet would be advised not to encourage this sort of thing. In an interview with Gulf 
News French states flat out: “I think it (Tibetan freedom) is politically unrealistic, and those who believe in it 
are naive.” And this is also the central message readers of French’s book seem to derive, for instance The 
Economist (April 9th) reviewer endorses French’s observation and adds “Tibetans working within the Chinese 
system have a better chance of safeguarding what is left of Tibetan identity than can any amount of righteous 
outrage in the West.” 

Tibetans have always had such unsolicited counsel proffered to them from people with a strong interest in not 
offending China yet desiring to be seen as caring (though ‘realistic’) on the issue of Tibet. Such disingenuous 
concern is probably best dealt with by a curt dismissal of the kind that a British Foreign Secretary once 
directed at an aide. On December 20, 1961, the General Assembly of the U.N., with 56 yeas, 11 nays and 29 
abstentions, renewed “its call for the cessation of practices which deprive the Tibetan people of their 
fundamental human rights and freedoms, including their right to self-determination.” Even the British voted 
for the resolution presumably on the orders of Lord Home, who had become impatient with his staff’s petty 
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arguments and excuses. One Whitehall aide had suggested that a UN resolution supporting Tibet’s 
independence might make the lot of the Tibetans even harder. Home dismissed this with a curt, handwritten 
marginal note, “It could hardly be worse.” 

When Patrick French got back to Britain from Tibet he decided to step down as a director of the Free Tibet 
Campaign. “After all I had seen and heard in the Tibetan Autonomous Region and its borderlands, I could no 
longer view things with the necessary simplicity to be part of a political campaign. I doubted whether a free 
Tibet had any meaning without a free China.” 

One is tempted to ask whether French would have said the same to dissidents in Eastern Europe. Would he 
have cautioned Lech Walesa that a free Poland would have no meaning without a free Russia? Let us 
remember that freedom came to Poland first and in fact it was that initial event that precipitated the downfall 
of the Communist world. And let us also remember that everyone then, including the experts, did not foresee 
the break up of the Soviet Empire and were resigned to the possibility of the Cold War going on forever, in 
saecula saeculorum. Furthermore, for someone who quotes Nadezhda Mandelstam, French does not seem to 
appreciate the depths of despair and hopelessness that dissidents in Russia felt about keeping up their moral 
opposition to the Soviet regime, or even just maintaining their common humanity and integrity in the face of 
the steel and concrete permanence of their totalitarian world. I think we can conclude that Mandelstam did 
not choose to call her autobiography Hope Against Hope, as a casual afterthought. 

Unlike other repressive regimes in the world today as that in Burma, North Korea, or lately in Iraq, China’s has 
tremendous influence internationally in business, politics, media and academic circles. In fact this power is so 
pervasive and so subtly intimidating, that a leading American Sinologist, Perry Link, of Princeton has dubbed 
it the “The Anaconda in the Chandelier. ” In an article by that title in The New York Review of Books, April 11, 
2002 (http:!Iwww.nybooks.com/contentsf20020411), Link makes it clear how scholars, journalists, human 
rights lawyers, even “whistle-blowers” in the West find it daunting, sometimes impossible to write or speak in 
explicit contradiction of what the Beijing government has pronounced to be a “fundamental principle.” One of 
these being the fact of Taiwan and Tibet being inalienable parts of China. 

In Patrick French’s case I feel that the principal, but unstated, reason for his advocacy of the abandonment of 
the Tibetan freedom struggle, comes from the fact that the Dalai Lama himself has called for it. Patrick French 
makes it clear throughout the book of his deep admiration for the Dalai Lama and often compares him 
favourably to those who serve him in his exile government whom he accuses of “incompetence and cupidity,” 
which though superficially an accurate observation is not a fair one. Essentially these are people whom His 
Holiness has chosen to have around him, maybe not so much for their competence as for their unquestioning 
loyalty. 

French’s contention that “... the Dalai Lama has tried to bring democracy to the exiled government, and allow 
new leaders to emerge... but has failed because of ‘conservative popular opinion’” is essentially a pious fable 
that frustrated exile-Tibetans repeat like a mantra to berate themselves for the crushing stasis of their society 
and political movement. Of course, freedom movements are not democracies, but in the Tibetan exile world 
there is not even an attempt at open public discussion on national policy, and certainly no room for 
questioning the Dalai Lama’s judgment. In such a situation powerless functionaries and foreign “advisors” 
(whose primary criterion for selection seems to be how faithfully they can echo the Dalai Lama’s views) though 
deserving of a swift kick in the pants, cannot be blamed for the policy failures of the paramount leader. 

Patrick French has managed to insert a considerable amount of history into his account, though not all his 
research is well digested. Yet somehow, despite the plethora of historical information, a central and abiding 
feature of Tibetan history eludes our author. Though there have been periods of Tibetan history when China 
(or rather the China-based dynasties established by Mongol and Manchu conquerors) gained a measure of 
control over Tibet, Tibetans have somehow always somehow managed to re-assert their independence: The 
Mongols were thrown out in 1358 and the Manchus in 1911. 

In 1904 the Thirteenth Dalai Lama fled Tibet before a British invasion force. Seeking support in Beijing from 
the Manchu emperor, His Holiness received a humiliating lesson in realpolitik. The Beijing correspondent for 
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the London Times reported that the Dalai Lama was finished and Tibet was firmly in China’s power (Chinese 
troops occupied Tibet in the wake of British withdrawal). The American envoy in Beijing wrote to a very 
interested president (Teddy Roosevelt) that he had been a witness to the end of the Dalai Lamas of Tibet. For 
seven years His Holiness was forced to wander in exile in Mongolia, China and India. But in 1911 the Manchu 
dynasty fell and fighting broke out in Tibet. The next year Dalai Lama returned in triumph to Lhasa and 
declared his nation’s independence. 

Of course, history does not repeat itself in a mechanical fashion and this is not to assert that Tibetan 
independence is inevitable or even foreseeable in the immediate future, but Patrick French’s failing is that he 
does not even allow for the possibility. All he does, in essence, is tell Tibetans to give up hope. Wang Lixiong, 
a leading Chinese writer on Tibet is less sanguine than our author about permanent Chinese control of Tibet. 
In an article published in Beijing in 1999 Wang concludes, “A review of history shows that whenever Chinese 
sovereignty over Tibet gets out of control, the prerequisite is nothing but instability in China”. 

The greatest of all modern Chinese writers, Lu Xun, would, I feel, probably not have advised Tibetans to curl 
up and die in the face of their present tragedy. He was a congenital pessimist but he had this to say on the 
matter of hope: “Hope can neither be affirmed nor denied. Hope is like a path in the countryside: originally 
there was no path - yet, as people are walking all the time in the same spot, a way appears.” 


Tonight, I don’t want to live! 

By Tsering Kyi 

(The author describes the sadness of her life in exile) 

With a section of a dream 
I woke up abruptly 

Everything is silent- in the middle of the night! 

When I re-visualised the section of the dream 
I felt that, today, I am living alone in a foreign land 

I started to understand that I am far away from the loving face of my mother 
In the middle of the night- everything is silent! 

How cold I feel under this night’s sky 

How much pain I suffer in tonight’s world 

With all these memories, I am wounded again 

Everything there in my thoughts is like yesterday’s dream 

I, who woke up in the middle of the night 

beat my chest with the pain of memory 

In the middle of this cold and thick dark night. 

Among many things in my mind 
I thought of Potala’s sky 

With a scarf of longing and reverence over the neck 
This mind of tonight 

is shadowed by the darkness of the night 

The darkness of this night 
The silence of this night 
My world tonight is so cold 
My world tonight is so dark 
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DIGEST 


7 January 2003 

Chinese Premier Zhu Rongji expressed his desire to increase 

‘‘friendly cooperation” with India at a meeting with Manohar 
Joshi, speaker of the Lok Sabha (House of the People) of India. 
Stressing China and India’s common history and common future 
development tasks, he focused on developing a “constructive 
[trade] partnership of cooperation”. 

13 January 2003 

The Dalai Lama says the fast changing political environment 
across the world and within China will impact on China and 
Tibet’s autonomy can be settled under the Chinese 
Constitution. “The influence of Communism has shrunk drastically” 
and although freedom of press and expression are not officially 
recognised, open discussion and criticism of government policies is 
increasing, “something unimaginable 20 years ago” he said. 

20 January 2003 

The “Taiwan-Tibet Exchange Foundation” has been 
inaugurated. The “quasi-official” \omMm will serve as a conduit 
between the Taiwan government and the Tibetan government-in¬ 
exile. During the opening ceremony, Taiwanese president, Chen 
Shui-bian, recognised Tibetans and Mongolians as distinct from 
‘mainland’ Chinese. On 21 January, Chen Shui-bian met with Tenzin 
Phuntsok Atisha, chairman of the Tibet Religious Foundation of the 
Dalai Lama. In future, Tibetans applying for Taiwanese visas will be 
regarded as foreigners. The Ta Kung Pao website from Hong Kong 
condemned the events as “escalating splittist activity”. 

22 February 2003 

Chinese and Indian delegations reached agreement by applying 
the “Bangkok Treaty”. Xinhua reports an agreement between the 
two countries to promote bilateral trade by jointly applying the treaty 
by the end of 2003. The “Bangkok Treaty”, a trade arrangement 
signed in 1975, provides preferential customs treatment and non¬ 
tariff concessions between member states - current members are 
India, South Korea, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Laos, and China. 

10 March 2003 

Hundreds of Tibetans demonstrated in Delhi for the 44th 
anniversary of the Tibetan National Uprising Day. Demonstrators 
demanded an immediate solution to the situation in Tibet. The police 
detained 38 Tibetan demonstrators. The Dalai Lama urged China to 
take a fresh initiative to resolve the Tibetan issue through dialogue. 
He said this would also help China reassure the world about their 
ability to assume a greater role in the global arena. 

12 March 2003 

The visit of Chinese ambassador, Tang Quoqiang to, to Ostrava in 
the Czech Republic was met by a protest of about 20 people 
demonstrating for ‘‘Freedom for Tibet”. The newspaper Lidove 
Noviny reports that the demonstration “annoyed ambassador 


Quoqiang”, according to secretary Zdenek Sladovnik, and Quoqiang 
decided to cancel the planned press conference. 

12 May 2003 

George Fernandes, the Indian Defence Minister, announced that 
Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee plans to visit China in 
June. It will be the first visit of an Indian prime minister since P.V. 
Narasimha Rao’s visit in 1993. Noting that the Sino-lndian border 
had been incident-free for the last three years, Fernandes said 
border talks were already in progress and that both countries 
wished to work towards permanent peace. He highlighted Beijing’s 
economic drive and bilateral trade as important factors in border 
peace. 

30 May 2003 

Germany considers Tibet as an integral part of the PRC, Foreign 
Minister Fischer told the Dalai Lama who is in Germany as the guest 
of the Ecumenical Church Conference. Nevertheless, the Federal 
Government supports the Tibetans’ claim to religious and cultural 
autonomy, as well as to the complete observance of human rights. 

4 June 2003 

The Dalai Lama is on his fifth visit to Denmark in 30 years, and 

is being received at the highest level for the first time. Meetings will 
be held with Foreign Minister Per Stig Moeller at the Foreign Ministry 
and Prime Minister Anders Fogh Rasmussen at his residence. The 
Chinese government has protested against these meetings, while 
the chairman of the Support Committee for Tibet, Anders Hoejmark 
Andersen, has criticised the Danish government for welcoming the 
Dalai Lama as spiritual leader and Nobel Prize winner rather than as 
head of the Tibetan Government in Exile. 

6 June 2003 

During informal talks with the Dalai Lama, Danish premier, 
Anders Fogh Rasmussen, expressed hope that dialogue between 
China and Tibetan exiles would improve the situation in the region 
but believed that initiatives to further the process from either the EU 
or Denmark were unnecessary. Both leaders agreed that a solution 
to the Tibet question should be found within a one-China policy with 
“room” for Tibet. Rasmussen also undertook to continue Danish 
support for education projects in Tibet and amongst Tibetan exiles. 

8 June 2003 

A Sri Lankan Foreign Ministry official said that his government’s 
position regarding the Dalai Lama remained unchanged and 
refused to issue him with a visa to visit Sri Lanka during the 
Vesak celebrations. The official added that Sri Lanka wants to 
maintain cordial relations with the PRC. 

9 June 2003 

In a response to President George W. Bush’s report on Tibet 
negotiations made to the US Congress on 8 May 2003, Hua Zi, 
writing for Xinhua, argues that the report is damaging to Sino- 
American relations and that the Dalai Lama and the “Tibet issue” 
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are being used by anti-Chinese elements as a means to contain 
China. 

12 June 2003 

The Taiwanese Legislature has abolished a law empowering 
the government to regulate Tibetan Buddhism in the Republic 
of China. The law had allowed the government power over Tibetan 
temples, lamas and Tibetan Buddhist organisations. It did not apply 
to other religious organizations such as those intended to promote 
Taoism, Christianity and other forms of Buddhism. The law 
originated during the Qing Dynasty in the 17th Century and was 
formalised by the KMT in 1935. Although never acted upon since the 
establishment of Taiwan in 1949, it was seen by many as outdated 
and incompatible with constitutional guarantees of religious 
freedom. 

19 June 2003 

The Hindustan Times reports that China has said it will raise the 
issue of Sikkim’s annexation by India during the Indian Prime 
Minister’s forthcoming visit to Beijing. China has taken a strong 
position against Sikkims’s annexation by India back in 1974 and the 
northeastern state of India is still shown as an independent kingdom 
in Chinese maps. 

24 June 2003 

The Asian Age reports that the recognition by India of the TAR as 
a territory of China has not caused any concern to the Dalai 
Lama and his government in exile as it had been the stated stand 
of the Indian government for the last few years. A representative of 
the Dalai Lama’s government in New Delhi, Mr Tashi Wangdi, said 
that India’s position on Tibet was well known and their government 
had accepted it. He said that India had merely reiterated its stand. 
“India’s position is known to us. On the basis of this, we have 
enjoyed full freedom here. We are not concerned about it, ” he said. 
Tibetans in New Delhi also held that India had not changed its 
position and hoped they would continue to enjoy freedom in the 
country. 

24 June 2003 

China has distanced itself from a widely circulated view in 
India that it has recognized the disputed Himalayan state of 
Sikkim as part of India, news reports from Beijing said on Tuesday. 
In an agreement on border trade on 23 June, India and China 
decided to open trade routes through Sikkim and Tibet. The Indian 
media evidently interpreted this as recognition by China that Sikkim 
is a part of India. 

24 June 2003 

National Security Adviser Brajesh Mishra will be India’s special 
representative to a new process to settle the long-standing 
India-China border dispute and Dai Bingguo, Executive Vice- 
Foreign Minister, will represent the Chinese government. India 
and China on 24 June finally made public the texts of the two key 
documents signed on 23 June. 


25 June 2003 

Following the talks over disputed border areas between India 
and China, Prime Minister Vajpayee said relations with China 
had been “transformed”. However, the BBC reported the joint 
declaration is in reality as much diplomatic fudging as genuine 
progress in areas of differences. The agreement has surprised 
observers as border disputes have been a source of tension 
between the two states since the war between them in 1962. Even 
in this declaration however, one observer notes, the Indian 
leadership is keen to differentiate between the Tibet Autonomous 
Region and the whole of Tibet. 

25 June 2003 

Although India officially recognised Tibet as a part of China in 
a joint declaration signed by Prime Minister Vajpayee and 
Premier Wen Jiabao, Tibetan exiles in India said they believed 
improved relations between India and China would help negotiations 
between the Dalai Lama and Beijing over Tibet. “Vajpayee’s visit 
will definitely pave the way for talks between His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama and the Chinese leadership,” Thubten Samphel, a 
spokesman for the Tibetan government-in-exile in India, said. 

25 June 2003 

Now that New Delhi has agreed in writing to oppose “anti-China 
political activities” by the Dalai Lama in India, Beijing expects 
it to keep its word, according to the Financial Times who quote Sun 
Shihai, a south Asia expert at the Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences: “India will not allow the Dalai Lama to engage in anything 
that tries to split Tibet from China. ” But Jashwant Sinha, the Indian 
foreign minister, made it clear that the Dalai Lama would be allowed 
to remain in India. 

26 June 2003 

The former political prisoner Ngawang Sangdrol had a private 
meeting with British junior Foreign Office Minister Bill Rammell 

in an attempt to bring attention to human rights abuses in Tibet. 
Aged 25 and having served 11 years in prisons in Tibet, Ngawang 
Sangdrol was repeatedly beaten during her time in jail. The former 
nun met Rammell on the day after Foreign Secretary Jack Straw met 
his Chinese counterpart, Li Zhaoxing. 

27 June 2003 

Leaders of the Tibetan Youth Congress and Tibetan Women’s 
Association differed with the view of the Tibetan government in 
exile and said Tibetan NGOs, including the Tibetan Youth 
Congress, would continue their struggle for an independent 
Tibet. “The declaration between China and India is a gross distortion 
of historical facts and subversion of the Tibetan people’s right to 
freedom’’, they said, labelling it a “fabrication for political 
convenience”. 

2 July 2003 

Nepalese officials say that the 19 Tibetans they apprehended last 
week in Nepal have been handed over to the UNHCR. The 
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Tibetans fled China and made their way through north-western 
Nepal before being apprehended by authorities on 26 June. The U.N. 
refugee agency has not yet decided where to send the Tibetans. The 
agency typically sends Tibetan refugees on to Dharamsala. 

3 July 2003 

China is “backsliding” on improving human rights, the U S. 

State Department said, citing “troubling incidents” since the start of 
the year. “The commitments made by China at the conclusion of the 
December human rights dialogue have not been met,” the State 
Department said in a statement. “There have been a number of 
troubling incidents since the beginning of the year. ” The State 
Department cited the execution of a Tibetan without due process, 
the arrests of pro-democracy activists and harsh sentences handed 
down on internet website creators and labour activists. 

7 July 2003 

Authorities in the Nepalese capital Kathmandu cancelled 
celebrations and cultural events marking the Dalai Lama’s 68th 
birthday on 06 July. No reasons were given, as in previous years. 

10 July 2003 

With an aim to reduce export dependency on India and diversify 
export markets, the Nepalese government is set to formally 
approach China for duty free market access and other trade 
facilities to Nepali exports to China, including the TAR. The 
Kathmandu post reports an Nepali official expressing optimism that 
China would pledge a zero tariff facility to maintain strategic 
balance, as Nepal has been enjoying similar trade arrangements 
with India 

15 July 2003 

Tibet’s government-in-exile urged China to rethink its 
developmental projects in the region, as they would have an 
adverse effect on the environment. In a white paper on the 
environment in Tibet, exiled Tibetan Prime Minister Samdhong 
Rinpoche said “Whether Tibet’s political issue is resolved or not, the 
environmental issue cannot be neglected as it is directly related to 
the welfare of the peoples of India, China and those of other 
downstream countries, ” the prime minister said. ‘Tibet 2003: state 
of the environment’, released by Samdhong Rinpoche, highlights the 
massive mismanagement of Tibet’s environment over the past 50 
years, resulting in biodiversity loss, grassland degradation and 
devastating floods in the downstream regions of south and south¬ 
east Asia. 

28 July 2003 

Following the Seventh China-Australia Human Rights Dialogue 
in Beijing, Australian and Chinese officials issued a joint 
statement describing the subjects discussed in the closed-door 
meeting. They included women’s and children’s rights, rights of 
ethnic minorities, judicial administration, civil and political rights, 
economic, social and cultural rights and cooperation with the UN 
human rights mechanism, as well as 20 individual cases. Dr Geoff 


Raby from the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade led 
Australia’s delegation, which included the president of the Human 
Rights and Equal Opportunity Commission. Following the meeting, 
an official Australian human rights delegation is to travel to Tibet to 
investigate China’s human rights record. The visit by the Australian 
delegation is the first in the seven-year history of bilateral talks 
between Australia and China over China’s human rights record. 
Chinese officials also raised with delegates the issues of Australia’s 
treatment of Aboriginal people and detention centres for asylum 
seekers. Afterwards, both sides said the talks were friendly and 
encouraging. 

2 August 2003 

An Australian delegation investigating the human rights 
situation in the TAR finished its seven-day tour of the region. 

The tour focused on education, public health and religious freedom. 
The delegation, led by the deputy secretary of the Australian 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Geoff Raby, visited Tibet 
University, the Potala Palace and the Jokhang Temple. It was the first 
Pacific region human rights delegation to visit the TAR. Xinhua 
reports Mr Raby as saying that Australia has never denied that Tibet 
was part of China and this position was unchanged, however, ABC 
reports that Raby said that this did not change Australia’s interest in 
ensuring that the human rights situation and the development of 
Tibet continue to improve. 

5 August 2003 

A 28-member delegation from the TAR arrived in Kathmandu to 

meet Nepali Prime Minister Surya Bahadur Thapa’s government. 
Leading the delegation is Lobsang Gyaltsen, vice chairman of the 
TAR. During the 12-day visit, the topics expected to be discussed 
include trade, tourism and border issues. 

6 August 2003 

Australian Prime Minister John Howard has announced that he is 
visiting China from 17-19 August 2003, in order to meet, for the 
first time, the Chinese leadership of President Hu Jintao and Premier 
Wen Jiabao. Stating that international issues, particularly regionally 
and specifically North Korea will be discussed, Howard made no 
mention of plans to discuss human rights and religious freedom nor 
the Tibetan issue. 

6 August 2003 

Nepal and the TAR have signed an eight-point memorandum of 
understanding in Kathmandu to promote cross-border tourism. 

It is aimed at developing Kerung and Nangpa la, (224 km and 268 
km respectively north-east of Kathmandu), as transit points along 
the border of Nepal and TAR, simplifying visa procedures for 
Nepalese tourists visiting TAR, renovating the Tato Pani-Lhasa 
highway, permitting Nepalese helicopters to land in Tibet in rescue 
operations, commencing mountain flights to Mt Kailash and the 
Manosarovar region from Nepal, permitting Nepal airlines to land in 
Lhasa, reducing airfares between Kathmandu and Lhasa and 
promoting cross-border tourism. 
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11 August 2003 

Kyodo reports that Foreign Minister Yoriko Kawaguchi indicated 
on that Japan had made no decision as to whether to allow the 
Dalai Lama to enter Japan, despite a request from China to refuse 
him entry. Responding to visiting Chinese Foreign Minister Li 
Zhaoxing’s request to refuse him entry, Kawaguchi said there has 
been no visa application from the Dalai Lama. The Dalai Lama is said 
to be planning a visit to Japan in autumn 2003. 

14 August 2003 

The Tibet Bureau in Geneva report that a committee monitoring 
the implementation of the UNESCO convention concerning the 
protection of the world cultural and natural heritage has urged the 
Chinese authorities to review its urban development plans for 
Lhasa. The decision was taken during the 27th session of the 
UNESCO’s World Heritage Committee held in Paris from 30 June to 
5 July 2003. The Committee made a series of recommendations to 
the Chinese authorities “to mitigate the negative impact on the 
world heritage value of this property caused by development 
pressures” and called for a national policy to protect all remaining 
historic traditional buildings in Lhasa. In response to the demolitions 
that have recently taken place in Lhasa, the Committee called for a 
halt to demolitions, “particularly in the Sho! area, if in exceptional 
circumstances, demolition is necessary, any necessary replacement 
buildings should be in keeping with the historic character of the 
area. The State Party is requested to inform the World Heritage 
Committee of its policy on the conservation of the historic urban 
fabric of Lhasa.” 

14 August 2003 

In a written reply to the Indian Parliament, Defence Minister George 
Fernandes said that China had been developing and 
constructing additional roads and feeder roads close to the 
McMahon Line, bordering Arunachal Pradesh, as part of a 
development strategy for Tibet and infrastructure improvement in 
the border area. The Indian government also has long-term plans for 
construction of a road network in Arunachal Pradesh to meet “our 
operational requirements and to bring about development in these 
far-flung areas”, he said. He also said that Chinese construction had 
been ongoing since 1998 and that “there has been no unusual 
activity in recent times”. 

15 August 2003 

The Times of India report that Indian customs authorities are 
upgrading the customs preventive station (CPS) at Nyoma in 
Ladakh into a full-fledged land customs station (LCS), with the 
aim of opening a border crossing point there. Customs authorities 
have already approached the Jammu and Kashmir government, 
seeking land to build the station. According to V. Prabhakar, an 
assistant commissioner in the customs department, “A lot of 
smuggling and illegal trade takes place on this route. We have been 
making seizures for many years. We need to offer a legal window 
now.’’The state government has informed the customs authorities 
that the request is at the final stage of clearance. 


22 August 2003 

A group of 10 senior members of the exiled Tibetan community, 
including several members of the Tibetan exile cabinet, have 
been denied permission to visit China on the grounds that some 
of the delegates had engaged in “splittist” activities. The trip 
was first proposed a year ago by Gyalo Thondup, elder brother of the 
Dalai Lama, after a private visit to China. A report by Radio Free Asia 
(RFA) claimed that China had been widely expected to approve the 
visit which was meant to “promote understanding”. But the Tibetan 
Government in exile denied having requested China to issue 
invitations to the delegation. The spokesman of the government in 
exile, Thubten Samphel, explained the intended visit was a private 
one and that it is fully unrelated to the contact recently initiated 
between the Dalai Lama and the Chinese government. 

22 August 2003 

The Washington Post reports that the Bush administration has 
accused China of backsliding on human rights commitments it 

made to address U.S. concerns, including specific promises that 
helped persuade President Bush not to pursue a resolution 
condemning Beijing at a U.N. forum in Geneva in 2003. U.S. officials 
have argued that China has not kept a pledge made during bilateral 
talks in December to invite U.N. human rights investigators to 
examine allegations that China jails people without due process, 
restricts freedom of religion and allows torture in prisons. John 
Kamm, a human rights activist in San Francisco who often acts as 
an intermediary between China and the United States, said “There’s 
a lot of disappointment, very serious disappointment in 
Washington,” He added. “There were definitely promises made, 
including the release of prisoners, and they have not kept them. It’s 
not just about human rights at this point. The question being raised 
in Washington now is, ‘How much can we trust commitments that 
are made by the Chinese?’” In response, the Chinese foreign 
ministry defended China’s human rights record but did not deny the 
government had made promises to U.S. officials. “We are willing to 
carefully and skilfully handle the dispute in a constructive manner 
together with the American side, ” a spokesperson said. 

25 August 2003 

Over 100 Indian businessmen are attending the annual Indo- 
Tibet trade fair at Taklakot in the TAR. Though statistics for the 
volume of trade were not available, reports suggest that Indian 
traders were mainly bartering items like raw silk, wool, utensils, 
jaggery, clothes, spices and bicycles. A makeshift branch of the State 
Bank of India has been opened at Gunji in Pithoragarh district, 
Uttaranchal, which borders the TAR for the convenience of Indian 
traders, the sources said, adding that the Bank of China has also 
opened its branch in Taklakot but has no exchange facility. The non¬ 
availability of the exchange facility is compelling the Indian traders to 
spend the profit earned in Yuan by buying Chinese goods in Tibet, they 
said. 
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25 August 2003 

In an interview with the French newspaper Le Figaro, the Dalai 
Lama said talks with China over greater autonomy for Tibet 
must yield results in the next two or three years or he could no 
longer justify his conciliatory approach to youths calling for 
independence. He said he welcomed a thawing in relations with 
China, although no real progress had been made in talks between 
the Tibetan government in exile, based in Dharamsala, and the 
Chinese authorities. The Dalai Lama said that Tibetan youth 
organisations, including the Tibetan Youth Congress, disagreed with 
his demand for increased autonomy and were demanding instead 
full independence for the Himalayan territory. 'We must be patient. 
The renewal of contacts with China only goes back to last year. But 
if in two or three years it does not produce any result, it will be 
difficult for me to explain to young people the validity of the middle 
way approach,” he said. ‘‘However, I hope to succeed,” the paper 
quoted him as saying. ‘‘For the moment, there is no real 
fundamental change. Since the 1980s, we have been asking for 
greater autonomy and no longer independence. The Chinese are 
fully aware of this. ” 

28 August 2003 

During his weekly Chinese Foreign Ministry press briefing, 
spokesman Kong Quan said that China is very concerned about a 
possible visit by the Dalai Lama to the United States in 
September, where he is likely to meet President George W. Bush 

and other US leaders. China has taken note of the relevant reports 
and expresses serious concern over this issue, Kong said, noting 
that the Dalai Lama is not a purely religious person, but also a 
“political refugee” who has engaged in “China-splitting” activities 
for a long time. China has lodged representations with the US on this 
matter, calling for it to adhere to its promise that it acknowledges 
Tibet as part of China and that the US does not support an 
“independent Tibet”, Kong said. 

4 September 2003 

The Dalai Lama begins a 21-day tour of the United States, 

scheduled from 04 to 24 September 2003. He will visit San 
Francisco, Bloomington, Indiana, Washington DC, Boston and New 
York. He will also give a public talk on ‘Cultivating Peace as an 
Antidote to Violence’ as part of an interfaith event being organised 
by the Washington National Cathedral to observe the 2nd 
anniversary of 11 September. 

5 September 2003 

China has built a missile base in Tibet which poses a major 
threat to India, according to Ms Dolma Gyari, Deputy Speaker of the 
Tibetan Parliament in Exile. In a statement to members of the Press 
given prior to giving a talk entitled, “Indo-China relations and Tibetan 
identity” at SD College, Ms Dolma Gayri said long-range missiles 
had been positioned in Tibet with the capability to target the whole 
of India. “There are DF-4 missiles with a range of 4800 km at the 
Qaidam Basin. These missiles can hit any part of India. The CSS-4 
missiles have a range of 12,800 km which can hit the entire Asia 


and parts of Europe,” she said. Besides the missile bases, China has 
set up a big nuclear academy in Tibet, she said. It is referred to as 
the 'Ninth Academy’. 

8 September 2003 

On 08 September, the East Asia liaison Office of the Dalai Lama 
announced that the Dalai Lama is to visit Japan in November 
2003 for two days of public speaking engagements. He will appear 
at Kokugikan hall in Tokyo on November 1 and 2. The event is being 
co-sponsored by a Japanese legal association for Tibetan issues. 
“We have yet to apply for [the Dalai Lama’s] visa. But we don’t 
expect any problem,”said an official with the liaison office, adding 
that Tokyo had allowed his entry on more than 10 previous 
occasions. 

9 September 2003 

225 representatives from Indian Tibet support groups meeting 
at Chandigarh from 05 to 07 September 2003 released a 
statement at the end of their meeting. They called for self- 
determination for Tibet and Tibetans under the Dalai Lama’s 
leadership. They recognised that Tibetan culture is under threat, that 
Tibet has always provided a buffer between India and China and that 
a negotiated settlement to the Tibet problem is imperative to India. 
They appreciated the Dalai Lama’s proposal for autonomy for Tibet, 
his suggestions to turn Tibet into a ‘Zone of Ahimsa’ and his efforts 
to pursue a dialogue between the Tibet Government in Exile and 
Beijing. They also appealed to the Indian government to provide 
political support to Tibetans, to appoint a co-ordinator for Tibet, to 
review the July 2003 document signed in Beijing between India and 
China to ensure that it was positive towards Tibetan aspirations, to 
challenge China’s environmental record in Tibet and to improve 
aspects of living, working and studying for Tibetan exiles in India. 

11 September 2003 

The Dalai Lama has met with U.S. President George W. Bush. 

The two men discussed the political situation in Tibet and the status 
of contact between his envoys and Chinese officials, and the war in 
Iraq, with the U.S. leader reaffirming his support for Tibet’s separate 
cultural identity. The Dalai Lama is thought to have expressed his 
gratitude for continuing U.S. support for Tibet. “The President also 
declared his strong support for the Dalai Lama’s commitment to the 
dialogue with China, ’’White House spokesman Scott McClellan said 
afterwards. After the meeting, the Dalai Lama said the president had 
shown “genuine interest and genuine sympathy” in the issues he 
raised, In May 2003, in the first-ever presidential report to Congress 
on the status of Tibet negotiations, President Bush categorically 
affirmed that encouraging substantive dialogue between the Dalai 
Lama and the Chinese leadership is a key objective of his 
administration’s policy. The report emphasised that any lack of 
resolution to the Tibetan problem would be a stumbling block to 
fuller political and economic engagement between the United States 
and China. 
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11 September 2003 

China criticised the United States for interfering in its internal 
affairs by hosting the Dalai Lama, “who wants to separate Tibet 
from rest of China”. “China strongly opposes the US side allowing 
the Dalai Lama to visit the United States and its leaders’ meeting 
with him,” Foreign Ministry spokesman Kong Quan said about the 
Tibetan leader’s meetings with US president George W Bush and 
Secretary of State Colin Powell. Kong called for the US to keep its 
promise that it acknowledges Tibet as part of China and does not 
support the “independence of Tibet”. 

16 September 2003 

The Swiss authorities are facing calls to support the right of Tibet 
to self-determination. Tibetan groups in Switzerland handed in 
some 23,000 signatures demanding the government draft a 
resolution at the United Nations. They also urged the government to 
recognise the Tibetan government in exile, set up after China 
crushed an uprising in 1959. Switzerland, which houses the 
headquarters of the United Nations’ Human Rights Commission, is 
better known among the Tibetans for being one of the first countries 
besides India, to have resettled many Tibetan refugees in its 
territory. There are around 2,400 Tibetan exiles in Switzerland, the 
largest community of its type in Europe. 

17 September 2003 

Envoys of the Dalai Lama have requested a third trip to Beijing 
and are awaiting a reply from the Chinese government, special 
envoy Lodi Gyari has told Radio Free Asia (RFA). Gyari said the 
envoys, who have visited Beijing for talks with Chinese officials 
twice in the past year, had asked to go again. “From our side, there 
is no change. As directed by His Holiness the Dalai Lama, we have 
already informed the Chinese central government that two envoys 
would like to go to Beijing, ” Gyari said. “We are hoping for a positive 
response from the Chinese government. However we have no 
regrets if the response is otherwise. The main thing is sincerity in 
resolving the issue,” Gyari said. The envoys had requested 
permission to visit China as early as next month. 

18 September 2003 

During the Dalai Lama’s recent visit to the US, he held talks at 
Harvard University for more than two hours with 35 Chinese 
scholars studying in the US, assuring them that Tibetans are not 
seeking independence from Beijing but rather a meaningful form of 
self-rule within China. He told the scholars from China that he would 
prefer that an autonomous Tibet be democratic, like the current 
Tibetan government in exile. Chinese professors, researchers, and 
graduate students were not discouraged from participating by the 
Chinese Embassy in Washington. 

18 September 2003 

The European Commission has said that ensuring genuine 
autonomy to Tibet by encouraging China and the Dalai Lama to 
strengthen their ongoing contact in order to find a mutually 
acceptable solution would be one of their political priorities. In its 


policy paper on China, the European Commission suggested the 
following action on Tibet as a political priority for European Union: 
“Encourage China and the Dalai Lama to further strengthen ongoing 
direct contacts with a view to finding a mutually acceptable solution 
to the question of Tibet in the context of ensuring a genuine 
autonomy for this region. ” 

24 September 2003 

The Dalai Lama ended a tour of the United States that took him 
to five U.S. cities and included a meeting with President Bush and 
Secretary of State Colin Powell, as well as leaders of Congress. In 
his 10 September meeting with President Bush, the Dalai Lama 
thanked the U.S. leader for the support he had received from the 
United States for his effort to start a dialogue with Chinese officials. 
One of the highlights of his visit was the Dalai Lama’s speech in 
Central Park, where he addressed a crowd of about sixty five 
thousand people. Calling war “legalised violence,” he told the 
audience he wished he had been able to visit Iraq before the fighting 
began. To prevent future wars, he called for greater dialogue 
between countries. New York was the last of five cities the Tibetan 
spiritual leader visited during his twenty days in the United States. 
In addition to New York and Washington, he visited San Francisco, 
California, Bloomington, Indiana and Boston, Massachusetts. While 
in Boston, he spoke to the Harvard community and addressed 
scientists and scholars at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

26 September 2003 

The Dalai Lama was scheduled to visit the Kalmykia Republic of 

the Russian Federation, but the visit was cancelled after the 
Russian authorities made a last-minute decision to deny him a visa. 
The LA Times reports that Mikhail Burninov, an official from the 
Kalmykian administration, said that the Buddhist community of 
Russia “will clearly feel frustrated and deceived. ” He also said, 
“Ordinary believers cannot understand why they are denied the right 
to meet their teacher and hear him share his teachings with his 
flock. ” A Russian Foreign Ministry statement said: “Guided by the 
principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries 
and being aware of the sensitivity of the Tibet issue, we would not 
allow a visit by the Dalai Lama to Kalmykia at the invitation of a top 
official. ” Kong Quan, a Chinese Foreign Ministry spokesman, said 
that the Chinese authorities appreciated the Russian decision. He 
also stated in a joint communique between Russia and the People’s 
Republic of China that “the two sides will continue to firmly support 
the other for maintaining state unity, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity. The Russian side reiterates its stance on the Taiwan and 
Tibet issues. ” 

28 September 2003 

Kalon Thupten Lungrig, Minister for Religion and Culture, as 
well as Education, in the Tibetan Government-in-Exile, visited 
Washington D.C. from September 25 to 28. Kalon Lungrig met 
members of the Capital Area Tibetan Association, International 
Campaign for Tibet and visited the Library of Congress. He was also 
invited to the Voice of America offices where he met with its director, 
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David Jackson, as well as heads of the East Asia and Pacific Division 
and the Tibetan service. The Kalon was in New York, prior to 
Washington D.C., and participated in the first conference of Tibetan 
Buddhist Centres in the Americas. He also addressed the Tibetan 
community in New York. 

5 October 2003 

The Dalai Lama began a tour that includes Delhi, Spain, France, 
Germany and the Czech Republic. The 19-day tour is scheduled 
from 05-23 October. It will begin on 06 October when he will 
participate in engagements organised by Tibet House, New Delhi. On 
07 October, he will be in Madrid and then, on 10 October, he will go 
to Paris for one week. He will arrive in Berlin on 17 October and then 
will go to Prague on 18 October. He will leave Europe for India on 21 
October and will arrive back in Dharamsala on 23 October. 

9 October 2003 

One hundred and six Canadian Members of Parliament, out of a 
total of 300, have signed a petition to Prime Minister Jean 

Chretien urging Canada to use its ‘special relationship with China’ 
to facilitate negotiations between representatives of the Dalai Lama 
and the Chinese Government on the issue of Tibet. The petition 
campaign has been launched by the Canada Tibet Committee. The 
petition says, “ We are asking you convene face-to-face negotiations 
between representatives of the Dalai Lama and the Government of 
China. Although several world leaders have voiced their support for 
these negotiations, none has taken the steps necessary to ensure 
that they actually take place. ’’The petition continues, "... with our 
special relationship with China, we are in a unique position to step 
forward and make a difference. ” “We must use our friendship with 
the Chinese and the Tibetan peoples to convene the negotiating 
process between them, ” it adds. 

11 October 2003 

Customs officers and police of the TAR on 09 October uncovered 
a large operation smuggling endangered animal fur. A total of 
1,276 fur pieces were seized when the customs officers and police 
along the TAR-Nepalese border, close to Ngamring county (Chin: 
Angren) discovered a truck carrying the smuggled goods. The haul 
included 32 tiger furs, 579 leopard furs and 665 otter furs, worth 
6.52 million yuan (UK£425,000; US$755,000; EUR€626,000), an 
officer said. Three smugglers from Markham and Gonjo counties 
were arrested immediately. Most of the animals had been shot, 
probably in India, said Li Jianwen, an officer from the regional 
customs 

12 October 2003 

The Indian Air Force (IAF) is installing surface-to-air missiles at 
bases that would be the first defence in the event of war with 
China. Air force commanders in eastern India told the Associated 
Press this week about a sequenced plan to deactivate and refurbish 
the Kalaikunda and Hasimara air bases in West Bengal state and 
Tezpur in Assam over the next few months. Squadrons from each 
base will move to another base during the upgrading of runways, 


installing of precision approach radars and improving of air traffic 
control equipment. “We are concerned about the strategic encircling 
of India by China, which wants to have an influence over the Indian 
Ocean,” said Air Commodore KK Nowhar, commander of India’s 
Hasimara air base, 700 kilometres north of Calcutta. 

13 October 2003 

The EU Observer reports that China and the European Union are 
tightening relations as part of preparations for the sixth EU-China 
Summit to be held in Beijing on 30 October 2003. On 13 October, 
China published its first-ever strategy paper on its relations with the 
15-member bloc. The 14-page paper - entitled ‘China’s EU Policy 
Paper’ - deals with China’s co-operation with the EU in various fields 
such as politics, military, economy, education, science, culture, as 
well as social and judicial aspects. China expects the EU to become 
its largest trading and investment partner in the next five years. The 
Chinese government also called upon the EU to lift its ban on arms 
sales to China, which has been in place since the Tiananmen Square 
massacre 14 years ago. Meeting in Luxembourg on 13 October, 
European Union foreign ministers welcomed the Chinese approach 
but said they were still concerned with the human rights situation in 
China, “in particular with respect to civil and political rights, 
freedoms of speech, assembly, religion, belief and the rights of 
minorities. As far as Tibet is concerned, the EU ministers encouraged 
the continuation of the dialogue between the Chinese authorities 
and representatives of the Dalai Lama”. 

18 October 2003 

The Dalai Lama has said that his country can benefit 
economically from remaining a part of China. “Tibet is a 
backwater and China can help us because we need much material 
development,” he told a press conference before addressing an 
audience at Berlin’s Humboldt University. The Dalai Lama praised 
liberalisation in China and a new readiness for dialogue, but said 
suppression of Tibetan culture and religion is still commonplace. 
“We are very happy to have sent representatives to China, ” he said. 
“But for the six million people inside Tibet there is no sign of 
improvement. ” Though the Dalai Lama said he has repeatedly 
emphasised Tibet does not want independence, he said, “The 
Chinese government always suspects us. ” 

21 October 2003 

The Fourth International Conference of Tibet Support Groups, 

attended by 260 participants from 47 countries, was held in Prague 
from 18-21 October 2003. At the inauguration of the conference, 
the Dalai Lama, in the presence of President Vaclav Havel, outlined 
his vision for Tibet’s future, pointing out that he had been working 
towards genuine Tibetan self-rule within the political framework of 
the People’s Republic of China since 1974. He emphasised that 
seeking a solution to the issue of Tibet based on his Middle-Way 
Approach of not seeking Tibetan independence was his top priority. 
The conference participants discussed various ways in which the 
human rights situation prevailing in Tibet and China’s massive 
development projects should be addressed. Strategies identified 
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included: explaining the Middle Way approach to governments and 
obtaining support for it; and campaigning for the appointment of 
special coordinators for Tibet at the European Union. Following a 
protest issued by the Chinese embassy in Prague on 17 October, and 
on 20 October in Beijing, the spokesperson of the Chinese foreign 
ministry expressed the disappointment of the Chinese government 
at the conference and accused “the Dalai clique of using every 
opportunity to internationalise the issue of Tibet and spread rumours 
of Tibetan independence. ” 

21 October 2003 

On 21 October 2003 the Chinese embassy in Canberra wrote to 
newspapers to ask that they not publish letters or advertisements 
from “organisations for independence of Tibet or Falun Gong” 
during President Hu Jintao’s visit. Chinese Foreign Minister Li 
Zhaoxing also signalled that Hu would not proceed with his 
parliamentary address unless assurances could be given that it 
would not be disrupted. Parliamentary officers provided Li with the 
best assurances they could that the three “guests” of the Green 
Party - Chin Jin, chairman of the Federation for a Democratic China 
and two Canberra-based Tibetans - would be barred from entering 
the public galleries. Instead, they had assigned the three Greens’ 
guests to the glassed-in chamber that normally houses groups of 
visiting school children. But the Greens, led by their high-profile 
leader Bob Brown, were outraged. “This is the Howard Government 
ceding sovereignty and the Speaker selling out to the agents of a 
dictatorship,” Brown said. “It is totally unacceptable. Speaker 
Andrew owes the nation an explanation and an apology. ” 

23 October 2003 

Border talks between India and China started in New Delhi. 

China’s Vice Foreign Minister Dai Bingguo held talks with National 
Security Adviser Brajesh Mishra. This half an hour-long meeting was 
followed by delegation-level talks. The decision to hold political- 
level talks was taken during Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee’s 
visit to China earlier this year. Mr Mishra and Mr Dai were appointed 
as special representatives by the two governments to find an 
amicable settlement for the long-standing dispute.The decision to 
appoint the special representatives was proposed by Prime Minister 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee during his visit to China in June and was 
accepted by his Chinese counterpart Wen Jiabao. It was felt that 
there had already been 14 rounds of the India-China Joint Working 
Group on the boundary question and the movement had been 
painfully slow. The Chinese delegation included its ambassador to 
India, Hua Junduo, Director-General from Asia Department Fu Ying 
and Director-General from the Policy Study Department Cui Tiankai, 
along with senior officials. 


26 October 2003 

Chinese President Hu Jintao flew into Auckland for talks with 
New Zealand Prime Minister Helen Clark. A small number of 
protesters, calling for independence for Tibet and Taiwan, were at 
the venues Hu visited. Security at all venues appeared low key and 


Hu moved across Auckland on 26 October with barely any noticeable 
disruption to the city. New Zealand officials said the talks between 
Clark and Hu will seek to expand trade and economic links. At a 
dinner party on 25 October, Hu said his visit was intended to 
“enhance friendship, expand common ground, further cooperation 
and facilitate common development. ” 

28 October 2003 

Kirsan llyumzhinov, president of the predominantly Buddhist 
internal republic of Kalmykia in southern Russia is traveling to 
China to seek Beijing’s approval for a visit by the Dalai Lama to 
visit Russia, according to a report by CNS News. The move follows 
Moscow’s refusal to allow him to visit for fear of annoying the 
Chinese government, llyumzhinov pledged that the envisaged visit to 
Kalmykia by the Dalai Lama would have no “political coloration. ” 
llyumzhinov is visiting Lhasa, the administrative centre of TAR, to tell 
Chinese officials there that the visit would be “purely religious. ’’The 
Dalai Lama would only inaugurate new Buddhist temples in 
Kalmykia, according to llyumzhinov’s spokesman. 

28 October 2003 

The International Campaign for Tibet (ICT) reports that a Beijing- 
based Internet company has been implicated in creating a 
computer program specifically designed to spy on computers 
of the Tibetan Government-in-Exile (TGIE) and various Tibet 
Support Groups (TSG). The attempt to spy has been made through 
sending innocuous-looking messages, purportedly from officials of 
the TGIE and TSGs, with subject matters listing current 
developments, including the recently held Fourth International Tibet 
Support Group Conference in Prague. Once attachments to such 
emails are opened, they plant a Trojan horse on the computer, which 
make its content accessible to the Internet group in China. The IP 
address of the sender was traced to an address in Beijing. A virus 
expert has said that the program seems to have been specifically 
designed to target the Tibet movement, saying it has not been seen 
anywhere else. 

29 October 2003 

Following the summit between EU leaders and the Chinese 
government, human rights campaigners accused the EU 
delegates of treating human rights as “a side issue”. The 

summit was the first that the EU has held with Beijing’s new 
leadership since it took power this year. The centrepiece of the 
meeting was the signing of an agreement for China to join the EU’s 
project to build a satellite radio navigation system, Galileo, to rival 
the US-run GPS system. China is taking a 200m yuan (UK£13.6m; 
US$24.16m; EUR€20.04m) stake in the project. The two sides also 
initialled an agreement on visas to make it easier for groups of 
Chinese tourists to travel to Europe. Approved Chinese travel 
agencies will be given preferential treatment for visas, provided their 
holidaymakers all return to China. The summit also agreed to set up 
an annual dialogue on industrial co-operation. As for China’s 
domestic policies, both sides “agreed to continue their ongoing 
dialogue on human rights on the basis of equality and mutual 
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respect”. A policy statement prepared by the Chinese government 
before the summit said: “China-EU relations now are better than at 
any time in history ” The Italian Prime Minister, Silvio Berlusconi, 
represented the European Union in his role as President of the 
European Council, the President of the European Commission, 
Romano Prodi, and the High Representative for External Affairs, 
Javier Solana. Prime Minister Wen Jiabao led the Chinese side. The 
European leaders also met Chinese President Hu Jintao. 

29 October 2003 

During his visit to India, Prince Charles, heir to the British throne, 
met five Tibetan youth entrepreneurs. The five were selected by 
Youth Opportunity Trust Asia (YOTA) (an Asian offshoot of the Prince 
of Wales’ charity, the Prince’s Trust,) to meet the Prince of Wales at 
a function at Samyeling Tibetan colony, Majnu KaTilla. Following the 
visit, however, representatives of the residents of Samyeling Tibetan 
Colony published correspondence with Mrs. Linda Cruz, Executive 
Director of YOTA, complaining that members of their community 
were prevented from having any involvement in the planning of the 
Prince of Wales’s visit, despite being one of the focuses of the trip. 
They also protested that they had been denied the “opportunity to 
receive and honour His Royal Highness” according to Tibetan 
custom and that they also found the selection process of the five 
young entrepreneurs arbitrary and unfair. In a statement they said 
that they “strongly condemned her [Mrs Cruz] attempt to undermine 
the Tibetan people and their elected representatives. ” 

4 November 2003 

Forty-seven Members of Parliament in the United Kingdom have 
urged the British Government to pressure China to remove the 
death sentence on Tibetan Buddhist leader Tenzin Delek 
Rinpoche during the UK-China Human Rights Dialogue beginning on 
09 November. The appeal is contained in an Early Day Motion (EDM) 
introduced by Annabelle Ewing, MP, on 20 October 2003. The EDM 
says, “That this House deplores the death sentence facing the 
respected Buddhist religious leader, Tenzin Delek Rinpoche, in Tibet 
that was handed down in an unfair trial on 2nd December 2002 and 
confirmed in a retrial in January; notes with concern that neither 
trial conformed to international fair trial standards; and that 
Rinpoche has been held incommunicado since January; further 
notes that this death sentence could be carried out by April 2004, or 
be commuted to a life sentence, which in itself constitutes a death 
sentence, given the prevalence of torture and poor prison conditions 
in Tibet; and calls upon the Government to put pressure on the 
Chinese authorities to remove the death sentence, particularly 
during the UK Human Rights Dialogue with China, scheduled for 9th 
to 10th November, thus allowing a fair and free retrial that allows 
international impartial observers. ”An Early Day Motion is a notice of 
motion given by Members of Parliament to draw attention to an 
issue. It is not generally expected to be debated. 

11 November 2003 

Following a trip that took him to see the Dalai Lama during his visit 
to Tokyo, to Beijing and to Lhasa, Kirsan llyumzhinov, president of 


Kalmykia told Interfax reporters that “The Dalai Lama hopes to 
return to China’s Tibet Autonomous Region within the next few 
years." Although he claimed that he did not wish to act as an 
intermediary between China and the Dalai Lama, llyumzhinov 
earned praise from Russian Deputy Foreign Minister Alexander 
Loskuyov who hoped that the visit would help improve relations 
between Beijing and Dharamsala. “llyumzhinov visited China, spoke 
with Chinese officials and saw where things stand in Tibet. All the 
information obtained during the visit may be made known to the 
Dalai Lama. It will probably help him improve relations with the 
Chinese authorities. We view this as a very positive development,” 
Losyukov said. Welcoming the Chinese decision to invite 
llyumzhinov, Losyukov said: “We ourselves asked China about it. I 
personally, and our foreign minister [Igor Ivanov], discussed this 
issue with Chinese officials more than once. Our discussions were 
also aimed at searching for ways to enable Russian Buddhists to 
maintain contacts with the Dalai Lama,” he added. Interfax also 
quoted Losyukov as saying that the Kalmyk president’s visit to China 
“did not produce a solution, but was a step towards a better 
understanding of the problem, by llyumzhinov himself, our Buddhists 
and, probably, the Dalai Lama himself. ” With regard to granting an 
entry visa to the Dalai Lama in the future, Losyukov told Interfax: 
“We have not issued an entry-visa to the Dalai Lama, because China 
views him as an anti-Chinese figure”. He added, “This naturally 
raises some questions among our Buddhists. We think that we are 
moving in the right direction as far as the Dalai Lama, our attitude 
to him, and possible trips are concerned. We cannot ignore this 
issue, because the Dalai Lama is the spiritual leader of a 
considerable number of Buddhists. ” 

12 November 2003 

The Dalai Lama arrived back in Dharamsala after a 12-day trip 
to Japan. He arrived in Tokyo on 31 October where he attended a 
welcome reception organised by the main hosts of the visit, 
members of Japan’s Parliamentarian Group for Tibet. Beijing 
strongly objected to the visit, accusing Japan of providing a ‘political 
stage’ for the Dalai Lama. However, on 30 October, Japanese 
Foreign Ministry deputy spokesman Jiro Okuyama said that Tokyo 
knew about China’s concerns but was dealing with the matter in line 
with Japan’s domestic laws and regulations. “We are aware that 
China has expressed concern over the Dalai Lama’s visit to Japan 
but as to whether there was a specific direct approach from the 
Chinese side this time, we cannot comment, ” Okuyama said. On 01 
November, the Dalai Lama delivered a public talk for Japanese 
youth, attended by over 5,000 people, entitled ‘The Power of 
Compassion’. On 02 November, he gave a teaching on Langri 
Thangpa’s ‘Eight Verses of Training the Mind’. In the afternoon, he 
engaged in a public dialogue with the Japanese Nobel Laureate, Dr. 
Masatoshi Koshiba, and Dr. Kazuo Murakami, Emeritus professor of 
Tsukuba University, on the subject, ‘Science and Mind’. On 04 
November, he made a pilgrimage to the Ise Shrine located on the 
banks of the Isuzu River. He visited Nara on 04 November. On 05 
November, he took part in an inter-religious dialogue with Buddhist, 
Christian & Islamic experts. He then made a pilgrimage to Kofukuji 
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Temple followed by a pilgrimage to Todaiji Temple, the most famous 
and oldest Buddhist Temple in Japan. In the evening of November 
5th, he gave a public talk in Nara entitled, ‘Compassion in Daily life’. 
From 06-09 November, he visited Kanazawa on a private visit to 
Busshokai, a Buddhist Centre. The Dalai Lama returned to Tokyo on 
10 November and left Japan for India on 11 November, returning to 
Dharamsala on 12 November. 

12 November 2003 

The International Campaign for Tibet reports that the Chinese human 
rights activist Harry Wu has supported the call for the European 
Union to appoint a special representative on Tibet saying such a 
position will reflect the EU’s sincerity in dealing with the issue. 
Participating in the European Parliament Forum on Tibet in Brussels 
on 12 November 2003, Wu said, “The State Department of the 
United States government has appointed an Under Secretary of 
State, Ms. Paula Dobriansky, as US Special Coordinator for Tibetan 
Issues. This is a high level appointment, which highlights that the 
United States Government is paying serious attention to the non¬ 
violent struggle of Tibet. It is time for the European Union to also 
appoint a senior official to push China to the negotiation table. This 
is an important and concrete step that the European Union could 
take. It would show the European Union does in fact actively defend 
the rights of the downtrodden and repressed. ” Wu also said it was 
significant that envoys of the Dalai Lama have been visiting China 
as it showed that the Chinese Government has realised that they 
cannot ignore the Dalai Lama. Wu said, “Beijing received a high- 
level delegation to restart negotiations with the His Holiness Dalai 
Lama. Regardless of Beijing’s motives for holding these talks, or if 
the negotiations have any real success, at the very least, the 
negotiations make one thing clear: despite being exiled for over 50 
years, Beijing cannot ignore the Dalai Lama and his people. Beijing 
refused to talk with Tibetan delegates for many years; they referred 
to them as a ‘Gang of Bandits’. “Now, Beijing is beginning to accept 
the reality. ” 

12 November 2003 

Parliamentarians from across Europe called on China to drop all 
preconditions to negotiations with the Dalai Lama and reiterated 
their call for the immediate appointment of an EU Special 
Representative for Tibet to facilitate meaningful dialogue between 
Beijing and Dharamsala. The calls were made by Members of the 
European Parliament and EU National Parliaments at the ‘European 
Parliament Forum on Tibet: EU Response to Sino-Tibetan Dialogue’ 
held at the European Parliament in Brussels. The parliamentarians 
also requested that the Dalai Lama again be invited to address the 
European Parliament about the status of discussions with China. 
They recommended that, if no progress is made with constructive 
negotiations in the immediate future, EU Member States should 
reconsider the EP’s 06 July 2000 resolution which proposed to 
recognise the Tibetan Government-in-Exile as the legitimate 
representative of the Tibetan people. 


17 November 2003 

China is working to end the unauthorized movement of 
Tibetans to Nepal, the usual transit route for Tibetans heading to 
India to visit the Dalai Lama’s base in Dharamsala, according to the 
Chinese ambassador to Nepal. Ambassador Sun Heping declined to 
use the term ‘refugee’, instead calling the Tibetans who enter Nepal 
without proper papers “Chinese illegal immigrants”. “There is no 
Tibetan refugee problem between us (China and Nepal) but those 
who have been creating problems are illegal immigrants crossing 
over to Nepal, ” Sun told reporters. “We are going to make necessary 
arrangements to stop such illegal immigrants,” he said. Sun said 
China did favour legal travel to boost trade and said a delegation 
would visit Nepal next week to discuss opening more crossings on 
the 1,400-kilometre (875-mile) Himalayan border. 

17 November 2003 

The Press Trust of India (PTI) reports that a high-level Indian Army 
delegation is visiting the TAR for the first time. The delegation led 
by General Officer Commanding (4th Corps) Lt Gen Mahendra Singh, 
which arrived in Beijing on 16 November, will hold talks with senior 
Chinese military leaders on a range of issues of mutual interest. The 
visit of the delegation, comprising five Brigadier-level officers 
among others, is yet another move by the governments of the two 
neighbouring nations to enhance mutual trust and understanding. 
The visit comes a day after the navies of India and China concluded 
their first-ever joint maritime exercise in the East China Sea. 

19 November 2003 

The PRC authorities have arrested four people, thought to be 
members of the Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist), for attempting 
to smuggle a cache of Chinese pistols and explosives into 
Nepal from the TAR, Radio Nepal reports, quoting security sources. 
Hiralal Shrestha and Gayltsen Sherpa were arrested at Khasa 
(Tib:Dram). The names of two others were not mentioned. The four 
were taken to Shigatse for questioning. Local media sources 
reported that the arrests might have taken place up to three weeks 
earlier during a raid on a warehouse at Khasa. Some weapons used 
by the ‘Maoists’, have been traced to China, but most have been 
stolen from Nepalese police; this is the first time that the insurgents 
have been apprehended within Chinese-controlled territory and the 
first time there has been official confirmation of arms and explosives 
being smuggled from the TAR. The newly appointed Chinese 
ambassador to Nepal, Sun Heping, said recently that China had no 
relationship of any kind with the ‘Maoists’. The Chinese ambassador 
said that China was willing to cooperate fully with any step taken by 
the Nepalese government to restore peace and stability. 

23 November 2003 

Chinese Premier Wen Jiabao, who is beginning his first state visit 
to the United States in the first half of December, has told the 
Washington Post, “The door to communication between the 
central government and the Dalai Lama is wide open.” Wen, 
however, reiterated preconditions to ‘resume’ discussions. Wen 
talked about Tibet during an interview with the Washington Post, on 
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23 November 2003. When asked whether he foresaw any face-to- 
face meetings with the Dalai Lama and representatives of China, 
Wen said, "Regrettably, the Dalai Lama has not genuinely given up 
his position of Tibet independence and has not given up the 
separatist activities aimed at splitting the motherland. We have 
taken note of the recent remarks by the Dalai Lama but we still need 
to watch very carefully what he really does. So long as he genuinely 
abandons his position on seeking Tibetan independence and publicly 
recognizes that Tibet and Taiwan are inalienable parts of Chinese 
territory, then contacts between him and the central government can 
resume and we can resume the discussions with him”. 

26 November 2003 

Radio Free Asia’s (RFA) Tibetan service reports that the Nepalese 
authorities have released nine Tibetans after private persons 
provided money for their fines. Wangchuk Tsering, representative of 
the Dalai Lama in Kathmandu, told RFA that the nine men were 
among a group of 16 or 17 Tibetans who arrived across the border 
and were arrested by the Nepalese authorities in August 2001 for 
failing to carry with them the required travel documents. They were 
subsequently sentenced to lengthy jail terms. “There were only two 
solutions,” the spokesperson said. “Either they could be released 
with legal action or pay the fine and be bailed out. The legal initiative 
did not yield any result. Recently we got them released by paying the 
fine with the help of some foreign organisations, ” he said. 

26 November 2003 

The Dalai Lama, during a visit to Rome, has said that countries 
shouldn’t confront China directly on the Tibet issue but rather 
befriend it and then work to promote human rights and 
religious freedom through a trusting relationship with Beijing. 

Because of China’s economic and political importance on the world 
stage, it should never be isolated as it once was during the Cultural 
Revolution, he told reporters at the start of a three-day visit. 
“[Making] good friends with China is very essential,” he said. 
“Within that, certain principles, such as human rights issues, 
religious freedom, democracy, rule of law, I think these principles 
matter. Friends of [the] people of China should help them to 
materialise these things. "The Dalai Lama is in Italy at the invitation 
of a bipartisan inter-parliamentary group. The group last month 
pushed through a resolution in parliament’s lower chamber calling 
for the Italian government to take all possible initiatives to resolve 
the Tibet dispute. The Dalai Lama met with members of parliament 
and a deputy foreign minister but no meeting with Premier Silvio 
Berlusconi was scheduled. When asked whether he was concerned 
that China was pressuring world leaders not to receive him, the 
Dalai Lama said he had no such worries. “I do not want to create any 
embarrassment, any inconvenience," he said. “My main sort of 
interest, or main purpose or goal is promotion of human values and 
promotion of religious harmony. ” 

27 November 2003 

During a three-day trip to Italy, the Dalai Lama met Pope John 
Paul II, the eighth time the two religious leaders have met, but the 


Vatican played down the visit. Cameras and photographers were 
banned and the Dalai Lama’s name did not appear on the list of 
people received by the Pope in the Vatican’s daily bulletin, as the 
names of high-profile visitors usually do. A spokesman said this was 
because it was a brief courtesy visit and the content was exclusively 
religious. The Dalai Lama himself was nevertheless pleased with the 
visit. He said: “That’s the right description. It was a short visit. ” He 
expressed his admiration for the 83-year-old pontiff. “My main 
purpose was my expression of admiration and appreciation for what 
he has done and his dream. In spite of his age and difficult physical 
condition he’s really determined for peace and religious 
understanding.” The Dalai Lama said the two men had not 
discussed any political issues, but that they had talked about the 
Tibetan question during several previous meetings and shared 
similar views. 

28 November 2003 

The Dalai Lama attended the 4th Summit of the Nobel Laureates 
at the City Hall in Rome. Mr Walter Veltroni, the Mayor of Rome, and 
Mr Mikhail Gorbachev, conveners of the summit, welcomed the 
Nobel laureates, which included, among others, Oscar Arias Sanchez 
of Costa Rica, Shimon Peres of Israel and Lech Walesa. The UN and 
NGOs, which have also been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, are 
participants in the three-day summit. The Dalai Lama spoke at a 
panel discussion called ‘Thoughts about Peace’. 

28 November 2003 

The European Union has begun the 16th round of human rights 
talks with China in Beijing; a bi-annual dialogue that the EU 
hopes will push for more openness from the Chinese authorities. 
The EU has voiced ‘deep concern’ in the past over China’s human 
rights record and has also identified Tibet, the Muslim-majority 
region of Xinjiang and the Falun Gong spiritual movement as areas 
of concern. “Some of the issues on the agenda will be torture, the 
death penalty and the ratification of the UN covenant on political 
rights,” said a European diplomat familiar with the discussions. 
“We constantly remind them that we want to see more results and 
more openness,” he added. The EU has received criticism for its 
position, however. “For all the talk, the same human rights 
violations are continually occurring in China,” said Lotte Leicht, 
Brussels director for Human Rights Watch. “If these talks are to 
have any credibility, it’s necessary that they establish transparent 
and measurable benchmarks to measure any progress on China’s 
part. More of the same would be tantamount to doing nothing. "The 
EU envoy for the Dalai Lama has also criticised the EU’s institutions 
for failing to adopt a common stance on Tibet. While Kelsang 
Gyaltsen applauded the support that the Dalai Lama has received 
in various resolutions passed by the European Parliament, he 
lamented that this “strong concern” is not at the moment 
adequately reflected in the policies of the EU Council and 
Commission. Gyaltsen said the EU needs to appoint a 'special 
representative’to deal with Tibetan issues. He or she would play a 
similar role to Paula Dobriansky, he argues, who has been 
appointed by Secretary of State Colin Powell as America’s special 
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coordinator on Tibet. MEPs have backed the proposal but it has not 
won the requisite support from EU governments. 

3 December 2003 

Nepal and China signed trade accords that have opened two 
new Himalayan border crossings to boost Nepal’s trade with 
the TAR. One of the new crossings is at Sankhuwasabha in the 
Makalu region of east Nepal and the other is in the west-central part 
of Nepal in Mustang. This brings the total number of trading points 
to four. “Opening more trading points will boost trade with Tibet, ” an 
official of Nepal’s Trade Promotion Centre said. A Chinese 
development package was also promised to Nepal that will provide 
over US$1 Om in aid, some of which will be used to complete a road 
linking Nepal and the TAR at Rasuwa (in Nepal) and Kyirong (in 
Tibet). 

3 December 2003 

Nepalese and Tibetan businessmen report that Nepal has 
recently banned traders from the TAR from entering its territory 
in the Solo Khumbu (Tib: Sharkumbu) region to conduct 
commerce and trade in contravention of a decade-old agreement of 
free cross-border movement. Nepalese authorities began enforcing 
a ban on traders from the TAR bringing their goods into Nepal in the 
Solu Khumbu region in protest at the continuing Chinese restrictions 
on Nepalese citizens travelling to the border towns of the TAR. TIN 
recently reported that Nepalese border and customs officials honour 
the 30-km travel zone available to Chinese and Tibetans wanting to 
visit Nepalese border towns of Khasa, Tatopani, and Khodari, but the 
Chinese side does not reciprocate. The ban in Solo Khumbu began 
on 22 November after a three-week ultimatum had been given to 
Tibetan traders in the region to return with their yak caravans across 
the border into the TAR. Nepalese Army units have diligently 
enforced the ban according to locals in Namche Bazaar. “Some held 
guns. Others hit us with sticks and shouted at us to go back home, ” 
a Tibetan trader from Tingri told the ICT. 

5 December 2003 

Bureau du Tibet in Paris, reports that the President of the European 
Parliament’s Tibet Intergroup, MEP Thomas Mann, has objected to 
German Chancellor Gerhard Schroder’s offer to the Chinese 
government to lift the ban on arms sales. “The way that 
Chancellor Schroder amateurishly proceeded leads to the sole 
conclusion that his China policy excludes the fundamental principle 
of human rights. This is unacceptable, ” according to Mr. Mann. He 
demands that the German government maintain the 14-year-old 
arms embargo against China. “The embargo is closely linked with 
the basic guidelines of respecting human rights. A lift would give the 
impression that there have been improvements concerning the 
human rights violations in China. This is not even barely the case,” 
said Mann. He also observed that instead of issuing ill-considered 
statements, as he claims the Chancellor did, it was more important 
to fully ascertain and discuss the China’s human rights situation on 
the respective national as well as EU-level. 


5 December 2003 

The Press Trust of India (PTI) reports on 05 December that Beijing 
denied as “misleading” reports that it had entered into formal 
negotiations with the envoys of the Dalai Lama to resolve the 

‘Tibet issue.’ “To my knowledge in recent years, we didn’t have any 
formal talks with the Dalai Lama,” Zhuang Cong Sheng, a senior 
official of the United Front department, which hosted the Dalai 
Lama’s envoys in late May, told reporters. Zhuang, attempting to 
downplay the significance of the visit to Beijing, as well as to the TAR, 
of a four-member team led by the Dalai Lama’s special envoy, Lodi 
Gyaltsen Gyari, said that some “Tibetan compatriots” who visited the 
region for sight-seeing and tourism, had some “contacts” with his 
department. “In this process there were some contacts between 
them and the officials of the [Chinese] government so there was this 
misunderstanding that there were negotiations between Dalai Lama 
and Chinese government. ” Zhuang reiterated that China was willing 
to hold talks with the Dalai Lama but that they would depend on his 
abandoning any move to seek independence for Tibet. 

7 December 2003 

Chinese Premier Wen Jiabao arrived in the United States on 07 
December for a three-day official visit. President George W. Bush 
held cordial talks with Wen, during which he described China as a 
“diplomatic partner”. Topics for talks between the two leaders 
included; trade, Taiwan and North Korea. During his visit, Wen was 
repeatedly faced by protestors from Tibetan, Taiwanese and East 
Turkestan exile communities and members of the Falun Gong 
movement. His visit comes in the midst of an intense international 
campaign to free Tenzin Delek Rinpoche, a respected Tibetan 
Buddhist leader who could be executed in April 2004 on dubious 
charges, and many of the protestors called for his release. As well 
as President Bush, Premier Wen met with Secretary of State Colin 
Powell, and Secretary of Commerce Don Evans. In his welcoming 
address to Wen, Bush said, “The growing strength and maturity of 
our relationship allows us to discuss our differences, whether over 
economic issues, Taiwan, Tibet, or human rights and religious 
freedom, in a spirit of mutual understanding and respect. ” 

10 December 2003 

Associated Press reports that Chinese Premier Wen Jiabao arrived 
in Canada on 10 December - International Human Rights Day - 

following his trip to the US. Groups supporting Tibetan, Taiwanese 
democracy and improved human rights urged Canada’s incoming 
leader to press their concerns. Wen was scheduled to meet retiring 
Prime Minister Jean Chretien on his last full working day on 11 
December before meeting Chretien’s successor, Paul Martin. Martin 
replaces Chretien on 12 December. Amnesty International, the 
Canada Tibet Committee, a Tibetan advocacy group, and the Falun 
Gong movement organised rallies in the capital, Ottawa. Canada is 
home to about 3,000 Tibetans. Thubten Samdup, president of the 
Canada Tibet Committee, wants Ottawa to act as a middleman to 
peacefully negotiate Tibetan autonomy. "We would like to see 
Canada act the role of an honest broker at an international 
conference,” Samdup said. 
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11 December 2003 

AFP reports that a sole pro-Tibet protestor barracked Chinese 
Premier Wen Jiabao as he delivered a speech at Harvard 
University at the end of an official US visit. The protestor, a young 
American woman, interrupted Wen’s address by standing in the 
student audience, unfurling a Tibetan national flag and shouting 
“Free Tibet. "When told by university officials to respect Wen’s right 
to speak, the woman shouted back that the Chinese government 
granted no such right to the people of Tibet. After a brief hiatus, the 
protestor was eventually escorted from the auditorium by security 
staff. Wen appeared unaffected by the interruption. 

13 December 2003 

The Telegraph, India reports that a senior Chinese army officer 
visited the Eastern Command headquarters at Fort William, 
Calcutta. Defence sources said General Wu Quanxi, deputy chief of 
general staff of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army visited Fort 
William, the hub of the Eastern Command that monitors a long and 
disputed boundary with China. This is the first time since the 1962 
hostilities that a Chinese general has had this level of access to the 
Indian army’s Eastern Command. General Wu’s visit is reciprocal and 
comes after China welcomed the chief of the army’s Tezpur-based 4 
Corps, Lt Gen. Rajendra Singh, to Lhasa in the TAR. In Calcutta, 
General Wu is expected to be at the head of a delegation that will 
meet the eastern army commander, Lt Gen. J.R. Verma. Defence 
ministry sources were not forthcoming on the talks agenda. It is 
understood that a review of confidence building measures underway 
along the border is possible. At the level of the army, the discussion 
on CBMs may focus on technicalities such as identifying sectors to 
schedule pullbacks and positioning of heavy artillery in accordance 
with the agreement on peace and tranquillity on the border. The 
Chinese team is also due to meet Defence Minister George 
Fernandes and the deputy chief of the army, Lt Gen. Ashok Chaki, in 
New Delhi. 

17 December 2003 

AFP reports that British Foreign Office Minister Bill Rammell 
raised concerns about human rights and Tibet during a visit to 
China, “There are a number of positive developments that give me 
confidence that China is very much moving in the right direction, " 


Rammell told reporters on 17 December, the last day of a two-day 
visit. Rammell cited improvements in implementing the rule of law, 
greater openness in the government’s handling of the SARS 
outbreak this year and China’s efforts to help resolve the North 
Korean nuclear issue. He also cited China’s decision to hold dialogue 
this year with the Dalai Lama. But Rammell said there were still 
“significant concerns in a number of areas”, which Britain would 
continue to press China to improve. In talks with Chinese Assistant 
Foreign Minister Zhang Yesui, Rammell said he questioned the death 
sentence of Tibetan monk Tenzin Delek Rinpoche. Rammell said he 
also urged China to continue talking with the Dalai Lama’s 
representatives. “I argued that dialogue with representatives of the 
Dalai Lama is the best way forward to actually resolve this. ” 

23 December 2004 

According to a report by ICT Amsterdam, the Dutch Parliament, on 
the eve of its 2004 budgetary debate, unanimously passed a 
resolution calling on the government for the appointment of an EU 
Special Representative for Tibet along the line of the US adoption 
of Special Coordinator for Tibet. Furthermore, the MPs urged the 
government to hold discussions with other EU TROIKA partners (Italy, 
Netherlands and Ireland) in the coming weeks to reach an EU 
position on the question. Initiated by Democratic 66, MPs expressed 
strong support for such a position in the light of the “deteriorating 
human rights situation in Tibet,” and in particular, the “continued 
influx of Chinese settlers into Tibet” threatening the very survival of 
Tibetan identity and culture. The government is expected to respond 
to the call around mid-January, 2004. 

26 December 2003 

PTI reports Indian authorities as saying that its relationship 
with China was on the “ upswing” and the issue of the north¬ 
eastern state of Sikkim ‘‘has been resolved,” Defence Minister 
George Fernandes, addressing soldiers of the eighth mountaineering 
division said,’’[The] Sikkim problem has been resolved. This is a very 
big achievement. "When asked what he meant by “the problem has 
been resolved”, Fernandes told PTI: “You can say the issue has been 
resolved. China has taken Sikkim off its map, ’’adding the formalities 
were, however, still to be completed. 
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Tibet 1902-2002: a brief chronology 


1902 

Rumours reached the Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon, that 
the Russians had signed a secret treaty with the Tibetans. 
Preparations began for a military invasion. 

1904 

Colonel Francis Younghusband marches with 3,000 troops 
to Gyantse. The 13th Dalai Lama flees from the 
approaching army and shelters in Mongolia and in China. 
The British withdraw after signing the Anglo-Tibetan 
Convention which allowed them to have Trade Agents at 
Gyantse and at Gartok in Western Tibet. 

1909 

The Dalai Lama returns from exile. Chinese troops occupy 
parts of Kham (eastern Tibet) and the Dalai Lama appeals 
to Great Britain for assistance. 

1910 

The Chinese Army, with 2,000 troops led by Chao Erh- 
Feng, invades Tibet and enters Lhasa. The Dalai Lama 
flees to India. 

1911 

In Beijing the Qing (Manchu) Dynasty is overthrown and 
the Republic of China is established under Yuan Shih-Kai, 
who declares Tibet, ‘Xinjiang’ (East Turkestan) and 
Mongolia to be provinces of China. 

1912 

Throughout the country Tibetans rise up against the 
Chinese. 

12th August: The Chinese troops sign a surrender 
agreement with the Tibetans, and are obliged to return to 
China via India. 

1913 

The Dalai Lama returns to Lhasa and issues a formal 
Proclamation of Independence. 

1914 

Tibet, Great Britain and China attend the Simla Convention 
and prepare an agreement to settle the Sino-Tibetan 
border dispute. The Chinese government later refuses to 
ratify the agreement. 

1920 

Sir Charles Bell is sent to Lhasa to reassure the Tibetans 
of British support for its self-rule and self-defence. 


1923 

The Panchen Lama disputes his tax liability to the Tibetan 
Government and flees to China. 

1933 

Thubten Gyatso, the 13th Dalai Lama, dies in Lhasa at the 
age of 58. 

1937 

The Panchen Lama dies in Jyekundo on the Chinese 
border. 

1940 

Tenzin Gyatso, the 14th Dalai Lama, is enthroned at Lhasa. 

1941-44 

Tibet remains neutral during the Second World War and 
refuses permission for the Americans or the Chinese 
nationalists to transport military supplies through Tibetan 
territory. 

1947 

Tibet sends a Delegation to discuss trade and to open 
formal relations abroad, to India, China, Britain and the 
USA. 

Tibet is nearly plunged into civil war when the former 
Regent Rating, supported by the monks of Sera, attempts 
a coup d’etat. 

1949 

In China the People’s Liberation Army overcome the 
Nationalists (Guomintang) and on 1st October proclaimed 
the People’s Republic of China. 

The 10th Panchen Lama, then 11 years old, telegrams 
Mao Tsetung asking him to “unify the motherland”. The 
PLA announces its intention to “liberate Tibet from foreign 
imperialists”. 

1950 

The 14th Dalai Lama, then 15 years old, takes over the 
running of the Government. 

October 7th: Chinese troops invade Tibet and destroy the 
small garrison force at Chamdo in Kham (Eastern Tibet). 
The Tibetan Government and the Dalai Lama move to 
Yarlung, close to the Indian border, and send appeals for 
help to the United Nations. The British and the Indian 
delegates there persuade the Assembly not to discuss the 
matter. 
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1951 

The Tibetans sign under duress the 17-Point Agreement, 
promising cultural and political autonomy but relinquishing 
independence. 

1957 

Revolt in Eastern Tibet when Chinese troop begin 
attacking monasteries and imposing collectivisation. Birth 
of the Tibetan resistance movement and of the Voluntary 
National Defence Army. Chinese troops driven out of 
southern Tibet. 

1959 

10th March; national uprising against the Chinese rule. 
Thousands of Tibetans take to the streets in Lhasa and 
fight the Chinese troops. When the Chinese start to shell 
his residence in Lhasa the Dalai Lama flees to India, 
100,000 other Tibetans escape with him. 

The PRC imposes a military government, fronted by the 
Panchen Lama, and begin the forced communalisation 
measures known as ‘democratic reforms’. A large number 
of Tibetans are executed, imprisoned, or sent to labour 
camps. Destruction of monasteries begins. 

1965 WSSEBM 

The Cultural Revolution begins, with the systematic 
destruction of most monasteries and declared attempts to 
eradicate Tibetan ‘backwardness’. 

1976 

The Cultural Revolution ends with the death of Mao. The 
Chinese leadership acknowledges ‘past mistakes in Tibet’, 
but blame them on the Cultural Revolution and on the 
ultra-leftist policies of the Gang of Four. 

1979 

China, facing economic collapse, initiates a policy of 
opening up to the outside world. The Dalai Lama is invited 
to return from exile, on condition he remains in Beijing. He 
is allowed to send a fact-finding mission to Tibet. The 
delegates are greeted by huge demonstrations calling for 
independence and the return of the Dalai Lama; many 
demonstrators are imprisoned. 

1980 

Party Secretary Hu Yaobang visits Tibet and initiates a 
series of liberalisation measures allowing some private 
trade, outward display of religious activities, and the recall 
of several thousand Chinese cadres. 

1983 

The Tibetan economy, depleted by Chinese development 
policies, is re-centred on tourism. At the same time the fist 
signs emerge of a renewed attempt by Beijing to 
encourage the resettlement of Chinese people in Central 
Tibet. 


1987 

The Dalai Lama proposes a Five Point Peace Plan during a 
visit to the US Congress in Washington. 

October 1st: Police open fire on unarmed demonstrators 
calling for independence in Lhasa. Over 21 other 
demonstrations are reported in the next eighteen months. 
Up to 100 feared dead from police shootings, and over 
2,000 arrested. 

1988 

The Dalai Lama puts forward the Strasbourg Proposal, 
offering the Chinese control of Tibetan foreign policy and 
defence in return for full internal autonomy. China 
promises to negotiate with him. 

1989 

March 5th: police open fire and kill another group of 
demonstrators in Lhasa. The demonstrations spread and 
at midnight March 7th martial law is declared. The 
People’s Liberation Army takes over the city and all foreign 
tourists, journalists and diplomats are expelled. One 
Chinese source cites 256 people killed by security forces; 
thousands believed to have been arrested. Tibet is cut off 
from the outside world. 

October: the Dalai Lama is awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

1990 

April: many monks and nuns are expelled from 
monasteries; demolition and rebuilding of old city of Lhasa 
speeded up. Martial Law is lifted on May 1st, but varying 
restrictions on foreign visitors and journalists remain in 
force. Small demonstrations continue in the capital but 
most are dealt with rapidly by increased presence of 
armed police. 

Dalai Lama officially received by Swedish, Dutch, and 
French Governments, and privately by Czech and German 
Presidents. November: European Parliament appoints 
Rapporteur on Tibet. 

1991 

March: In the run up to the 32nd anniversary of the 
National Uprising on 10th March, the Chinese authorities 
crackdown on the Tibetan population, major sentencing 
rallies are held in public with several thousand local people 
in the audience. 

April: US President George Bush meets the Dalai Lama for 
the first time in a major shift in US policy on Tibet. China 
makes strong protests against the meeting. 

August: 1,000 Tibetan Refugees, chosen by lottery, are 
admitted to the United States. 

August: The United Nation Sub-commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities passes a 
resolution criticising China’s continuing violations of 
fundamental human rights and freedom in Tibet, the first 
UN resolution on Tibet in 25 years. China’s ambassador to 
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the UN, Fang Guoxian, announces immediately that the 
PRC considers the resolution “null and void” and that it 
would not be binding on China. A delegation from the 
European Parliament makes a four days visit to Lhasa 
October: The Chinese Foreign Ministry declares that the 
Dalai Lama can return to Tibet under condition that he 
“stops his activities aimed at splitting China and 
undermining the unity of its nationalities, and abandon his 
position on Tibetan independence.” 

October: US President, George Bush, signs a bill passed 
by the US Congress declaring Tibet an illegally occupied 
country whose true representatives are the Dalai Lama and 
the Tibetan Government in exile. 

1992 

February: The USA refuse to support a UN resolution 
criticising China’s human rights record in Tibet, but in 
March The US Senate unanimously adopts a resolution 
urging the Bush administration to support Tibetan human 
rights in all appropriate international forums. 

March: The UN rejects a motion criticising China’s policies 
in Tibet. 

May: Four demonstrations take place within a week in 
Lhasa, allegedly due to discontent with the ‘socialist 
education campaign’. 

June: China reiterates they are willing to discuss any issue 
with the Tibetans except total independence. 

July: China introduces laws to encourage investments in 
the TAR, especially by foreign capitals and overseas 
Chinese investors, as well as by Chinese citizens from 
inland China. 

September: ‘Hardliner’ Chen Kuiyuan replaces Hu Jintao 
as Communist Party Secretary in Tibet. 

December: Part of the military headquarters for South 
Western China is to be shifted to Tibet from near Chengdu. 
A major construction project is underway to host the new 
headquarters, 10 kilometres south west of Lhasa. 

1993 

March: A UN resolution expressing concerns over the 
human rights situation in Tibet is proposed by 23 countries 
but fails to pass when China uses a technical device to 
avoid a censure motion. 

April: US President Clinton meets with the Dalai Lama and 
calls for the negotiations between Beijing and the Tibetan 
leader to resume. 

May: The EC delegation to Tibet on a human rights fact¬ 
finding mission suspends the visit after the Chinese 
authorities confirmed that two Tibetans, Gendun Rinchen 
and Lobsang Yonten, preparing to contact the delegation, 
were arrested in Lhasa shortly before the delegation’s 
arrival. 

May: Major outbreak of unrest in Lhasa involving 2-3,000 
Tibetans. Increase in political unrest in rural areas 
especially in Northern and Eastern Tibet during June and 
July. Large wave of arrests throughout Tibet. 


May: US President Clinton announces that China will only 
be awarded ‘Most Favoured Nation’ trading status in 1994 
if it improves its record in human rights. 

July: Tibet-China negotiations officially resume, the elder 
brother of the Dalai Lama, Gyalo Thondup, holds talks with 
Chinese senior officials in Beijing. By September the 
negotiations come to a complete standstill. 

September: The European Parliament adopts a resolution 
calling on China to release Gendun Rinchen, Lobsang 
Yontan and Damchoe Pamo. The EU declares that China 
should not be awarded the Olympic Games for the year 
2000, expressing grave concerns about reports of human 
rights violations. It states relations between EU and China 
should not be determined only by economic interests, but 
should be dependent on respect of human rights and 
democracy. 

October: 14 nuns serving their term in Drapchi prison, 
Lhasa, have their sentences doubled or tripled for 
recording a series of songs calling for the independence 
struggle to continue. They made the tape recording 
secretly in the prison and managed to smuggle it out. 

1994 

January: The Chinese authorities impose a limit on the 
number of Tibetans allowed to become monks or nuns. 
January: Chinese authorities release Gendun Rinchen and 
Lobsang Yonten following an international campaign by 
human rights organisations and diplomats of the European 
Union. 

March: China wins for the fourth year running a move that 
no action should be taken on the UN resolution criticising 
its human rights record. 

May: US President Clinton decides to renew Most 
Favoured Nation trading status to China, despite Beijing’s 
failure to meet the criteria, ending de facto any linkage 
between MFN and human rights. 

July: Third National Forum on Work in Tibet is held in 
Beijing. It has crucial consequences on the strategies for 
dealing with political dissents and results in an increase in 
repressive policies and political imprisonment. China’s top 
leaders call for an anti-Dalai Lama campaign to be 
launched. 

September: The first ‘Patriotic Education’ campaign is 
launched, initially in schools and designed, particularly in 
areas like Tibet, to teach children ‘firm opposition to 
separation, safeguarding the unity of the motherland, 
enhancement of national unity’. 

October: Begin of a ban on photographs of the Dalai Lama 
November: For the first time China allows a UN human 
rights official to visit its territory. 

December: The UN Working Group on Arbitrary Detention 
calls for the release of 61 political prisoners, among which 
are 39 Tibetans 
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1995 

January-March: Pro-independence demonstrations in 
Lhasa and elsewhere: 125 arrests are reported during the 
first three months of 1995. 

May: The Dalai Lama announces that he has recognised 
six-year-old Gendun Choekyi Nyima as the reincarnation 
of the Panchen Lama. China reacts with profound hostility 
to the announcement, launching an aggressive campaign 
against the Dalai Lama. The Chinese authorities initiates a 
purge of the leadership of Tashilhunpo monastery in 
Shigatse: Chadrel Rimpoche, abbot of the monastery and 
responsible for the procedure of recognition, is arrested. A 
new leadership of lamas traditionally supportive of the 
Chinese authorities is installed. 

June: In the run up to the 30th anniversary of the founding 
of the TAR the first of a series of political bombings takes 
place in Lhasa, but the Tibetan authorities do not admit to 
any explosions until the launch of the Strike Hard 
campaign in May 1996. 

November: Chinese authorities announce that they will not 
recognise Gendun Choekyi Nyima as the 11th Panchen 
Lama and they will proceed by appointing their own choice 
of reincarnation. 

November: Gylatsen Norbu, a six years boy from northeast 
Tibet, is declared by the Chinese authorities to be the new 
Panchen Lama. Gendun Choekyi Nyima’s whereabouts 
and those of his family are unknown. 

May: The national ‘Strike Hard’ campaign against crime is 
launched in Tibet. 

June: China admits for the first time that it is holding the 
missing Tibetan child, Gendun Choekyi Nyima, regarded 
by most Tibetans as the 11th reincarnation of the Panchen 
Lama. The UN asks that a delegation be allowed to visit 
the seven-year-old boy, whom Beijing says is being held to 
prevent him from being kidnapped by Tibetan nationalists. 
September: Launch of a new and more severe ‘patriotic 
education’ campaign in monasteries and nunneries 
throughout Tibetan areas. 

November: A Spiritual Civilisation campaign, embracing 
socialist values, is announced by Chen Kuiyuan to 
promote cultural and ideological progress, by eliminating 
the Dalai Lama’s influence in the spiritual field. 

1997 

February: Death of Deng Xiaoping. 

March: First-ever visit of the Dalai Lama to Taiwan, 
meeting with President Lee Teng-hui. 21 April: 
Intermediate Court in Shigatse sentences Chadrel 
Rinpoche, former abbot of Tashilhunpo monastery, to six 
years in prison for his role in handling the search two years 
ago for the reincarnation of the Panchen Lama and 
“colluding” with the Dalai Lama. 

June: TAR secretary, Chen Kuiyuan, declares that Tibetan 
culture should be seen as separate from Tibetan 


Buddhism. 

October: A UN Working Group on Arbitrary Detention visits 
Drapchi prison in Lhasa and interviews ten inmates, but 
later fails to mention a protest, that took place during the 
visit and that led to the arrest of three prisoners and 
extensions to their sentences of between three and ten 
years. 

Madeleine Albright, US Secretary of State appoints 
Gregory Craig as Special Coordinator for Tibetan Affairs at 
the US Department of State. 

1998 

May: On the occasion of the visit by an EU delegation, 
protests in Drapchi prison led to the most severe 
repression since the imposition of Martial Law in 1989. At 
least ten prisoners died following beatings and torture by 
prison guards. 

Legchog replaces Gyaltsen Norbu as chairman of the TAR 
regional government in a reshuffle of the top leadership in 
the Tibet Autonomous Region following the seventh TAR 
People’s Congress in April. Legchog’s appointment further 
strengthens the authority of Ragdi, who himself has been 
re-elected chairman of the standing committee of the TAR 
People’s Congress. 

July: The expulsion of several members of the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference (CPPCC) 
indicates the authorities’ determination to deal with 
‘splittism’ by increasing Party control at local level and 
installing loyal cadres in key political positions. 

September: the UN High Commissioner for Human Rights, 
Mary Robinson, visits China and Tibet. 

1999 

January: TAR Party propaganda launches a drive to 
promote atheism, to “free the people from the negative 
influence of religion. ” 

June: Gyaltsen Norbu, the boy recognised by the Chinese 
authorities as the 11th Panchen Lama, arrives in Lhasa, 
and on 21 June, is taken to the Tashi Lhunpo monastery in 
Shigatse for the first time since his appointment in 1995. 
August: Several incidents of dissent in Lhasa during the 
festivities marking the Sixth National Minority Games. 
October: A large protest erupts in Kardze, Sichuan 
Province, with several hundred people gathering outside 
Kardze detention centre to demand the release of Khenpo 
Sonam Phuntsog, an influential senior religious figure, and 
two other monks, who had been arrested a week before. 

2000 

January: Ogyen Thinley Dorjee, the 17th Karmapa and 
head of the Kagyu tradition arrives in Dharamsala after 
escaping from Tsurpu monastery on December 28,1999 to 
seek religious freedom in India. 

July: China rejected World Bank conditions and withdrew 
its request for a $40 million loan for a controversial project 
involving the resettlement of nearly 58,000 poor farmers, 
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less than 10% of whom are Tibetan or Mongol, from eastern 
Qinghai into a traditionally Tibetan and Mongolian area of 
Qinghai province incorporating Xiangride town. Beijing 
announced it would carry out the project “in its own way”, 
according to China’s World Bank Executive Director Zhu 
Xian. 

September: Beijing announced on 16 October that Chen 
Kuiyuan, the secretary of the regional committee of the 
Communist Party of China (CPC) of the Tibet Autonomous 
Region, has been replaced by Guo Jinlong. 

2001 

February: China has made significant revisions to its law on 
‘national minorities’ in order to bring it into line with new 
policies to accelerate economic development in the western 
regions of China, including the Tibet Autonomous Region and 
Tibetan areas in the Chinese provinces of Sichuan, Qinghai, 
Yunnan and Gansu. Chinese President Jiang Zemin signed 
an order to amend the 1984 Regional National Autonomy 
Law at the China’s National People’s Congress on 28 
February, according to a Xinhua report. The amendments will 
focus on the development of autonomous regions according 
to the Party’s political and economic priorities and the further 
integration of these areas into the rest of China. The new 
legislation appears to strengthen the rights of the state as 
opposed to the rights of autonomous peoples. 

March: The Dalai Lama began his second visit to Taiwan. He 
is received by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, not the Interior 
Ministry as during his first visit. Meetings with president Chen 
Shui-bian, vice-president Annette Lu and Lee Teng-hui. 
Spring: China starts the construction of the Qinghai-Tibet 
railway, which is planned to link Golmud with Lhasa by 2007. 
June: Fourth Tibet Work Forum held in Beijing focuses on 
three key aspects of Tibet policy: strengthening Party 
building, propelling the economy from ‘accelerated 
development’ to ‘a ‘leap over’ model of development’ with 
continued state investment and subsidy; and bringing the 
social situation forward from ‘basic’ to ‘long-term’ stability. 
The direction of policies announced at the Forum appears to 
be towards further assimilation of Tibet into the wider 
Chinese economic and cultural model. 

July: China’s Vice-President Hu Jintao participates in 
celebrations marking the 50th anniversary of Tibet’s ‘peaceful 
liberation’ in Lhasa. 

Beginning of a crackdown on the Buddhist institute of 
Serthar, Kardze Prefecture. A significant number of nuns as 
well as all Chinese students are expelled from the institute. 
The head and founder of the institute, Khenpo Jigme 
Thegchok is removed from the institute under unclear 
circumstances. 

August: Samdhong Rinpoche is declared the winner of the 
first-ever popular election of the Prime Minister of the Tibetan 
government in exile. This is deemed a significant step in the 
Dalai Lama’s transfer of power to other democratically 
elected Tibetans. It is also seen as a preparation for a post- 
Dalai Lama situation. 


2002 

January: The Tibetan musicologist Ngawang Chompel is 
released after six years of detention. This is the first of a 
series of release-before-term of prominent Tibetan political 
prisoners. Later in the year, among others, Jigme Zangpo, 
the longest serving Tibetan political prisoner, is released 
(March), followed by Ngawang Choezom (June), and 
Ngawang Sangdrol (October), who was serving the longest 
sentence of any female political prisoner in Tibet. Jigme 
Zangpo was later allowed to leave Tibet, travelling to the 
USA in July. 

Late spring to summer: The short annual construction period 
is marked by a further disfiguration of the old city of Lhasa, 
with the demolition of old buildings and those in keeping 
with the traditional settings, and the erection of badly 
adapted new structures within or close to the perimeter 
protected by UNESCO. Of particular note is the monument 
dedicated to the 'peaceful liberation' and 'national unity' in 
front of the Potala palace, and the new Public Security 
Bureau (PSB) building, which has become a landmark in the 
Tibetan capital. 

April: Following an enigmatic bomb blast in the capital of 
Sichuan province, Chengdu, on 03 April, the authorities 
arrest Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche and a number of his followers 
in Eastern Tibet. Tenzin Deleg is known for having visited the 
Dalai Lama in India during the 1980s. He is also a fervent 
opponent of the Shugden cult, dismissed by the Dalai Lama, 
in a region where the cult is particularly strong. During the 
1990s, several attempts to arrest the Rinpoche had taken 
place but ultimately failed. Tenzin Deleg had established an 
active network of monasteries and charitable organisations 
in the Kardze/Lithang region, which has now been totally 
dismantled. On 2 December Tenzin Deleg Rinpoche and one 
of his Tibetan supporters, Lobsang Dondrub, were 
sentenced to death by the Intermediate People's Court in 
Kardze, but the Rinpoche appealed against the sentence. 
July: After one year passed in apparently forced residence in 
Chengdu where he underwent medical treatment, Jigme 
Phuntsog returns to his Buddhist institute in Serthar. 
September: For the first time since the summer of 1993, a 
four-person delegation led by the Dalai Lama's Special 
Envoys, Lodi Gyaltsen Gyari and Kelsang Gyaltsen, visits 
China and Tibet. During their two-week visit they have 
discussions with the Chinese authorities and local Tibetan 
administrators. A statement released by Lodi Gyari 
describes the mission as an attempt to " create a conducive 
atmosphere enabling direct face-to-face meetings on a 
regular basis in the future" which, according to the Dalai 
Lama's comments reported in the statement, " will lead to a 
mutually acceptable solution". The statement makes clear 
that the delegation was proposing a "Middle Way Approach" 
aimed at a "genuine autonomy" for Tibet as advocated by 
the Dalai Lama. 

December: The international NGO Medecin Sans Frontiere 
(MSF) decides to pull out of Tibet" for operational and human 
resources reasons". 
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China’s current leadership: 

The Standing Committee of the Politburo of the 
16th Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 


Hu Jintao 

CCP General Secretary 

Born December 1942 in Anhui. Hydropower 
engineer, Qinghua University. Chinese Communist 
Party member since 1964. Chinese Communist 
Party posts from 1974-1992 in Gansu, Guizhou 
(Secretary 1985-1988), Tibet Autonomous Region 
(Secretary 1988-1992). Presided over martial law in 
Lhasa March 1989-April 1990. Head of Communist 
Youth League (1982-1985) and All China Youth 
Federation (1982-1984). Chinese Communist Party 
Central Committee since 1982. Politburo and 
Standing Committee since 1992. Head of Party 
School since 1993. Vice-Chairman of Central Military 
Commission since 1999. Hu is said to have been 
chosen as a successor by Deng Xiaoping in 1992. 


Wu Bangguo 

Born July 1941 in Anhui. Electronic engineer, 
Qinghua University. Chinese Communist Party 
member since 1964. Chinese Communist Party 
Shanghai Municipal Committee from 1983-1992 
(Deputy Secretary 1985-1991; Secretary 1991- 
1994). Chinese Communist Party Central Committee 
since 1982; Politburo since 1992; Standing 
Committee in 2002. State Council posts include 
Vice-Premier responsible for industry (since 1998), 
member of Leading Party Members' Group and 
Secretary of Central Work Committee of Large 
Enterprises (since 1999). 


Wen Jiabao 

Born September 1942 in Tianjin. Engineer, Beijing 
Institute of Geology. Chinese Communist Party 
member since 1965. Geology posts 1968-1985, 
starting in Gansu, ending as Vice-Minister of 
Geology and Mineral Resources (1983-1985). 
Director of General Office of Chinese Communist 
Party Central Committee 1986-1993; Central 
Committe since 1987; Politburo since 1992; 
Secretary of Central Committee. Financial Work 
Committe. since 1998; Standing Committee in 2002. 
State Council Vice-Premier and member of Leading 
Party Members' Groups since 1998. Member of the 
Standing Committee of the Political Bureau of the 
CPC Central Committee and premier of the State 
Council since March 2003 


Jia Qinglin 

Born March 1940 in Hebei. Electrical appliance 
engineer, Hebei Engineering College. Chinese 
Communist Party member since 1959.Posts in 
heavy machinery manufacture in Hebei, Jiangxi, 
Shanxi Provinces 1962-1985. General Manager, 
China National Machinery and Equipment Import 
and Export Corporation 1978-1983. Posts on 
Chinese Communist Party Fujian Provincial 
Committee 1985-1996; Deputy Secretary 1986- 
1993; Secretary 1993-1996. Chairman of Fujian 
People's Congress 1994-1996. Secretary of Chinese 
Communist Party Beijing Municipal Committe. 
1996-2002. Chinese Communist Party Central 
Committee since 1992; Politburo since 1997; 
Standing Committee in 2002. Chairman of the 10th 
National Committee of the Chinese People's Political 
Consultative Conference since March 2003. 


Zeng Qinghong 

Born July 1939 in Jiangxi. Engineer (automatic 
control), Beijing Institute of Technology. Chinese 
Communist Party member since 1960. People's 
Liberation Army technician 1963-1965. Posts in 
industry and government 1965-1984, including 
Secretary of General Office of State Planning 
Committee 1979-1981, Deputy Division. Director of 
General Office of State Energy Commission 1981- 
1982, Deputy Director of Foreign Affairs Bureau of 
Ministry of Petroleum Industry; Secretary of Chinese 
Communist Party Committee of South and Yellow 
Seas Petroleum Corporation. Chinese Communist 
Party Shanghai Municipal Committee 1984-1989 
(Deputy Secretary 1986-1989). General Office of 
Chinese Communist Party Central Committee 1989- 
1997 (Director 1993-1997). Chinese Communist 
Party Central Committee and Politburo since 1997; 
Standing Committee 2002. 


Huang Ju 

Born September 1938 in Zhejiang. Electrical 
machinery engineer, Qinghua University Chinese 
Communist Party member since 1966. Posts in 
machinery and metallurgical units in Shanghai 1963- 
1982, rising from technician to manager. Chinese 
Communist Party and government industry posts in 
Shanghai 1982-1984. Chinese Communist Party 
Shanghai Municipal Committee 1983-2002 
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(Standing Committee 1984; Deputy Secretary 1985; 
Secretary 1994-2002). Deputy Mayor of Shanghai 
1986; Mayor in 1994. Chinese Communist Party 
Central Committee since 1987; Politburo since 
1994; Standing Committee in 2002. Vice premier of 
the State Council since 2003. 


Wu Guanzheng 

Born August 1938 in Jiangxi. Engineer (thermal 
measurement, auto-control), Qinghua University. 
Chinese Communist Party since 1962. Party and 
professional posts (science/technology) in Wuhan 
1968-1982. Wuhan Chinese Communist Party 
Committee. (Standing Comm. 1982; Secretary 
1983-1986). Mayor of Wuhan 1983-1986. Jiangxi 
Governor/Deputy Governor 1986-1995. Jiangxi 
Chinese Communist Party Committee (Deputy 
Secretary 1986-1995, Secretary 1995-1997). 
President Shandong Party School 1997-2002. 
Secretary of Shandong Chinese Communist Party 
Commission 2002. Chinese Communist Party 
Central Committee since 1982; Politburo since 
1997; Standing Committee 2002. Secretary of 
Chinese Communist Party Central Commission for 
Discipline Inspection in 2002. Cracked down on 
Falun Gong in Shandong. 


Li Changchun 

Born February 1944 in Liaoning. Automation 
engineer, Harbin Institute of Technology. Chinese 
Communist Party since 1965. Professional and Party 
posts in electric machinery industry in Shenyang 
1968-1981. Shenyang Chinese Communist Party 
Committee 1981-1986 (Secretary 1983-1986). 


Shenyang MayorA/ice- Mayor 1982-1985. Deputy 
Secretary of Liaoning Chinese Communist Party 
Comm. 1985-1990. Liaoning Governor/Vice¬ 
governor. 1986-1990. Henan Chinese Communist 
Party Commitee 1990-1998 (Deputy Secretary 
1990-1993, Secretary 1993-1998). Henan 
GovernorA/ice-Governor. 1990-1992. Chairman of 
Henan People's Congress 1993-1998. Secretary of 
Guangdong Chinese Communist Party Committee, 
since 1998. Chinese Communist Party Central 
Committee since 1982; Politburo since 1997; 
Standing Committee in 2002. 


Luo Gan 

Born July 1935 in Shandong. East Germany 1954- 
1962. Metal casting engineer, Freiburg Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy. First Ministry of Machine- 
Building Industry 1962-1980. Secretary Henan 
Chinese Communist Party Commission. Henan 
Vice-government 1981-1983. Vice-chair All China 
Federation of Trade Unions 1983-1988. Secretary 
General State Council, Secretary Leading Party 
Members' Group of Government Offices of State 
Council, Secretary of Chinese Communist Party 
State Organs Work Commission 1988-1998. State 
Councillor since 1993. Leading Party Members' 
Group since 1998. Chinese Communist Party 
Central Commission, since 1982; Politburo since 
1997; Standing Committee, in 2002. Chinese 
Communist Party Political and Legislative Affairs 
Committee, since 1993 (Secretary since 1998). Law 
and order campaigns, crackdown on banned 
groups, executions. 
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Glossary 


Amdo (Tibetan A mdo) - one of the three provinces or regions (mchol 
kha gsum) traditionally considered to constitute Tibet. The area is now 
largely within the Chinese province of Qinghai, and was divided into 
semi-independent principalities, not ruled by Lhasa in recent times. 
Tibetans from the area have their own distinctive dialect and cultural 
traditions and are known as Amdowas. 

CC - the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party. Chinese: 
dang zhong yang, Tibetan: tang krung yang. 

CCP - the Chinese Communist Party, founded in Shanghai in July 
1921. The Chinese term is Zhongguo gong chan dang-, in Tibetan the 
term is not translated but is rendered phonetically as krung go gung 
bran tang. 

cheng guan qu (Chinese) - metropolitan district; administrative term 
for the inner urban area within a municipality (Chinese: shi) or county 
which is administered by its own town or city government. In the case 
of Lhasa the cheng guan qu is at a level of government below the 
municipality, making it equivalent to a county. Tibetan: tran gong chu 
or similar. 

CPPCC - the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference. First 
convened in 1949, the CPPCC is an institution consisting of 
representatives of non-Party organisations that support the Party. In 
nationality areas it includes leading religious figures and former 
aristocrats who support the Party (‘patriotic upper strata’). It is the 
main public organ for the United Front (q.v.) and meets regularly to 
express support and sometimes to comment on Party policies. Tibetan: 
Krung go mi dmangs chab srid gros mol tshogs ‘du, or, more simply, 
chab srid gros (chab si droe). 

Cultural Revolution - the campaign initiated in 1966 by Mao Zedong 
in order to regain control of the Party by ordering the youth to 
“bombard the headquarters” (purge opponents within the Party) and to 
eradicate ‘the Four Olds’ (old ideas, old culture, old customs and old 
habits). The Chinese authorities now describe it as ‘the Ten Bad Years’, 
referring to the entire period from 1966-1976, although technically it 
lasted only about two years. In Tibet it is sometimes considered to have 
continued until 1979. Tibetan: rigs nas gsarbrje. 

Democratic Reforms - Party term for the implementation of radical 
reforms, particularly redistribution of land, initiated from the early 
1950s in Kham and Amdo and from March 1959 in the TAR, where it 
followed the March 1959 Uprising. Chinese: minzhu gaige, Tibetan: 
dmangs gtso’i bcos sgyur (mangtso choegyur). 

Dharamsala - hill station in Himachal Pradesh, Northern India, 
currently the seat of the Dalai Lama and of the Tibetan Government in 
exile. 


dratsang (Tibetan grwa tsantf) - a college within a major monastery 
or monastic university, usually composed of khamtsen, units 
accommodating monks from one area. 

Ganbu (Chinese) - cadre. The term is often used to refer to any 
member of the Party who holds a responsible position, but technically 
also applies to any non-Party member who holds a responsible 
position in the Government. Tibetan: las byed pa (le che pa). 

Gelugpa (Tibetan dge lugs pa) - the dominant school of Tibetan 
Buddhism, sometimes called the ‘yellow hat’ school. Founded in the 
15th century by Tsongkhapa, and led since the 17th century by the 
Dalai Lamas. 

Gong An Ju (Chinese) - Public Security Bureau (PSB); local-level 
police force. Tibetan: sbyi sde chu (Chi de chu). The regional-level 
department of the PSB is referred to in Chinese as the Gong An Ting 
(Tibetan: sbyi sde thing), and the national-level ministry of the PSB is 
called the Gong An Bu. 

Geshe (Tibetan: dge bshes) - a monk or lama who has completed the 
highest course in metaphysics and other academic monastic studies in 
the Gelugpa school of Tibetan Buddhism; similar to a doctor of theology 
in western countries. 

Gonpa (Tibetan: dgon-pa) - monastery. 

Kagyupa (Tibetan bka’ rgyudpa) - the school of Buddhism originating 
in the 11th century, and now led by the Karmapas, whose traditional 
seat is atTsurphu, eight kilometers west of Lhasa. 

Kham (Tibetan khams)- eastern province of Tibet as traditionally 
conceived, ruled mainly by local rulers rather than by Lhasa. Most of 
Kham lies to the east of the Drichu (Yangtse river) and is now divided 
between Sichuan and Yunnan Provinces; a small part including 
Chamdo and Drayab lies to the west of the Drichu and is now within 
the Tibet Autonomous Region. Tibetans from the area have their own 
dialect and customs and are known as Khampas. 

Jokhang (Tibetan) - the most sacred temple in Tibet, situated in the 
Tibetan quarter or Old City of Lhasa, usually referred to in Tibetan as 
the Tsug lag khang. 

Labrang (Tibetan bla brang) - the residence or estate of a Trulku (q.v.) 
or Lama, and the patrimony inherited by his successors. Also used to 
refer to the court or advisers around a senior Lama. Also the name of 
the town (called Xiahe or Labuleng in Chinese) surrounding the 
prominent Gelugpa monastery of Labrang Tashikyiel in Amdo, in 
present-day Gansu Province. 
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laogai (Chinese) - reform through labour [camp]; equivalent to a 
prison. Inmates in a laogai have undergone a court trial and received a 
sentence for a criminal offence. Holds prisoners convicted of more 
serious offences than those committed by laojiao detainees. A laogai or 
prison inmate may be sentenced to death or up to 20 years 
imprisonment. 

laojiao (Chinese) - literally, education through labour. A laojiao centre 
is a reform through education camp which houses detainees who have 
received administrative sentences, usually up to a maximum of four 
and a half years, from a committee without a trial. 

Monlam (Tibetan: smon-lam) - literally a prayer, but usually a short 
form of Monlam Chenmo, the Great Prayer Festival, traditionally held 
during the third week of the New Year at the Jokhang Temple in Lhasa. 
It was banned by the Chinese authorities in 1966, reinstated in 1986, 
and has been banned as a public ceremony since 1989. 

Nyingma-pa (Tibetan: rnying ma pa) - the oldest of the four main 
schools of Tibetan Buddhism, generally associated more with 
individual practitioners, often travelling ascetics or tantric yogis, than 
with monastic institutions. 

PAP - People’s Armed Police. See Wu Jing 

Peaceful Liberation - Party term for the PLA’s entry in 1950 into what 
is now termed the Tibet Autonomous Region. Tibetan: zhi wa’i beings 
bkrol (shiwei ching drol). 

Prefecture - the administrative area below the level of a province or 
region and above the level of a county. (In the TAR: Chinese: diqu, 
Tibetan: sa-khul.) The TAR is divided into seven prefectures, each of 
which is divided into seven or more counties. A ‘Tibetan autonomous 
prefecture’ (Chinese: Zangzu zizhizhou, Tibetan: khru’d) is a prefecture 
officially designated as Tibetan and located outside the Tibetan 
Autonomous Region (all are predominantly Tibetan-populated areas). 

procuracy - A Chinese judicial agency which is responsible for 
investigating and prosecuting criminal cases. It also handles 
complaints against the police, prison officials and other branches of 
the administration. Tibetan: zhib chu, Chinese: jiancha jiguan. 

PSB - Public Security Bureau. See Gong An Ju 

qu (Chinese) - district. The term can be used for a district at any level, 
but is often applied to an administrative area larger than a township 
(xiang) but smaller than a county (xian). Tibetan: chu 

Rinpoche (Tibetan rin po che) - literally, precious. A term of respect 
added to a lama’s name. 

shuji (Chinese) - secretary. The term is used only to refer to the 
secretary or leading member of a committee in the Chinese 
Communist Party, at any level. Tibetan: hru’u ci. 

TAR - the Tibet Autonomous Region; the Tibetan area west of the 
Drichu (the Yangtse river) and south of the Kunlun mountains. This is 


the only area recognised by modern-day China as ‘Tibet’. The area was 
formally constituted as an ‘autonomous region’ in 1965. Tibetan: Bod 
rang skyong Ijongs; Chinese: Xizang Zizhiqu. 

ting (Chinese) - a government department or office at the level of a 
province or autonomous region; below a bu (Ministry or Bureau at state 
level, Tibetan: pu’U) and above a ju (local office or department, Tibetan: 
chd). Tibetan: thing. 

trulku (Tibetan sprul skd) - literally, ‘manifestation body’. In Tibetan 
Buddhism an incarnate lama, ie. a person believed to have achieved a 
level of spiritual ability allowing them to choose to be reborn as a 
human in order to help others. In China the term is mostly translated 
incorrectly as ‘living Buddha’. 

turing (Tibetan kru rincj) - modern Tibetan term for the appointed 
foreman or leader of a committee, from the Chinese term Zhuren. 

u yon lhan khang (Tibetan): committee, based on the Chinese term 
wei yuan hui. Sometimes used as a short form of sa ngas u yon lhan 
khang (sa ne u yon Ihen khang), the neighbourhood committee (the 
grassroots level administrative unit for local residents who are not 
members of a work unit). In a monastery, for example, it is used as an 
abbreviation to refer to the ‘Democratic Management Committee’. 

United Front Department - the organ of the Party devoted to forming 
broad ‘alliances’ with non-Party and often with non-Chinese sectors of 
society, particularly by co-opting members of the ‘patriotic upper 
strata’ to get them to acknowledge the supremacy of the Party. See 
also CPPCC. Chinese: Tong zhan bu, Tibetan: ‘thab phyogs geig sgyur 
(thabchog chiggyur). 

U-Tsang (Tibetan dbus gtsang) - the traditional name for the two 
areas of central Tibet including Lhasa and Shigatse respectively. 

Wu Jing (Chinese) - People’s Armed Police, a paramilitary unit formed 
from the People’s Liberation Army in 1983, responsible for internal 
security, border controls, and the protection of state installations, 
including prisons. 

xian (Chinese) - county, the middle level administrative unit. Tibetan: 
shen or dzong. 

xiang (Chinese) - township. The lower level administrative unit, 
formerly covering a township, but in rural areas covering a group of 
villages. Tibetan: shang. 

cun (Chinese) - village. 

Xikang - the province created by the Chinese Nationalists 
(Guomintang Party) in 1939 to describe Kham (q.v.), or at least those 
parts of it which lie to the east of the Drichu (the Yangtse). In 1955 
Xikang province was dissolved and the area absorbed into Sichuan. 

Xizang (Chinese) - the Chinese term for Tibet, referring only to the 
area now defined as the Tibet Autonomous Region. 
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Zang or Zangzu (Chinese) - the Chinese term for the Tibetan race. (in the Chinese Government). 


zhang (Chinese) - head or leader (of an organisation) - Tibetan: drang 
[krang] or go ‘khrid (gotri). Eg., Tibetan: shang drang is the head of a 
xiang’, pu’u krang (budrang, from the Chinese buzhantf) is a Minister 


zhuxi (Chinese) - Chairman or Governor, the highest level official 
within a government or legislative body, at any level. Tibetan: kru’u zhi. 


Administrative Terms 


Each of the four bodies at regional level (the Party, the two legislative- 
type bodies (the Congress and the CPPCC) and the government) has a 
committee as its highest organ. The Party committee is headed by a 
secretary (shuji), and legislative and governmental committees are 
headed by a chairman (zhuxi). Party committees may also have an 
executive deputy secretary ( changwei fushuji) and deputy secretaries 
( fushuji). 

The committee at the top of the legislative-type bodies will have a 
number of deputy chairmen (fuzhuren). Government committees have, 
below the chairman (zhuxi) or governor (in the case of an autonomous 
region) or governor (in the case of a province), a vice-chairman 
(.fuzhuxi ), an executive deputy chairman (changwei mishuzhang) and a 
secretary general ( mishuzhang ). 

Below the committees, a number of subsidiary bodies are formed to 
carry out administrative responsibilities. The Party and the government 
have committees (often translated as commissions) and departments; 
the legislative bodies have committees and working groups. Party 
departments have heads ( buzhang ), and Party committees have 
chairmen (zhuren). Government departments at regional level are 
headed by regional directors (tingzhancj), who may have deputy 
directors (futingzhancf). 


At prefectural level, the Party again operates through committees and 
their heads (zhuren). Government at this level is headed by a 
Commissioner (zhuanyuan), who may have a number of Deputy 
Commissioners (fuzhuanyuan). Below them, governmental 
responsibilities are divided between departments ( ju or chu, the latter 
being used for public or state security departments), the general office 
(bangongshi) and committees. Departments and the general office 
have heads (juzhang/chuzhang and zhuren respectively) and deputy 
heads (fujuzhang/fuchuzhang and fuzhuren respectively). Committees 
also have heads (zhuren) and deputy heads (fuzhuren). 

At county level, government is headed by a county head (xianzhang), 
who may have a deputy county head (fuxianzhancj). Responsibilities 
are divided between departments ( ju ), which have heads (Juzhang) and 
deputy heads ( fujuzhang ), the general office ( bangongshi ) that has a 
head (zhuren) and a deputy head (fuzhuren), and committees, which 
have heads and deputy heads (zhuren and fuzhuren). 


Abbreviations 


ACYF 

All China Youth Federation 

PAP 

People’s Armed Police 

CCP 

Chinese Communist Party 

PLA 

People’s Liberation Army 

CMC 

Central Military Commission 

PRC 

People’s Republic of China 

CPPCC 

Chinese People’s Political 

Pref. 

Prefecture 


Consultative Conference 

PSB 

Public Security Bureau (Gong An Ju) 

CYL 

Communist Youth League 

TAC 

Tibetan Autonomous County 

Dept. 

Department 

TAR 

Tibet Autonomous Region 

DIC 

Discipline Inspection Committee 

TAP 

Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture 

Exec. 

Executive 



NPC 

National People’s Congress 
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Travel to Tibet 


Although tourism is one of the 'pillar industries' designated 
by the Tibetan authorities to speed up development in the 
area, travel in Tibet is still complicated. Travelling to Tibet 
often means facing bureaucratic hurdles, physical and 
altitudinal challenges and the absence of most modern 
amenities that are taken for granted in the west. But once 
one surmounts these challenges, Tibet holds the potential 
for a very special travelling experience. The following notes 
describe some of the basic rules and regulations regarding 


Which Tibet? 


When they speak of 'Tibet', Tibetans tend to use the word 
to refer to a much larger area than that delineated by the 
Chinese authorities. For the government in Beijing and for 
most Chinese people, the word 'Tibet' [Chinese: Xizang] 
refers to the central and western parts of traditional Tibet - 
that is, the area west of the Drichu [Yangtse] river. In 1965, 
the Chinese government renamed this area the 'Tibet 
Autonomous Region' (the TAR), with Lhasa as the capital 
of this region. 

Most Tibetans use the term 'Tibet' to include all the areas 
traditionally inhabited by Tibetans. This includes the 
traditional areas of Kham and Amdo. The Chinese 
authorities redefined these areas in the 1950s as parts of 
the provinces of western Sichuan and Qinghai; they are 
not part of the TAR. A small part of eastern Amdo falls into 
the province of Gansu. The southern tip of Kham is now in 
Yunnan province. There is no word in the Chinese 
language that describes this larger Tibet, which includes 
Kham and Amdo as well as the TAR. Chinese people 
therefore can refer to these areas only as 'parts of' Qinghai 
or Sichuan. 

In these notes we use the word 'Tibet' to refer to the whole 
Tibetan area including both the TAR and the eastern 
Tibetan areas of Kham and Amdo. One should note that 
tourism policies and regulations are often different in the 
TAR from those in the Kham and Amdo areas of Tibet. 
Generally, travel in non-TAR areas of Kham and Amdo is 
easier, as most of the stringent travel restrictions imposed 
on TAR do not apply there. 


which areas of Tibet may be visited, and how to get there. 

All information in these notes is subject to change in 
accordance with any new restrictions or regulations 
introduced. For regular updates, please consult the page 
'Travel to Tibet' on TIN'S website (http://www.tibetinfo.net/ 
tibet-file/visas.htm). The latest information of which TIN is 
aware is outlined in the section entitled 'Current Situation'. 


The Basic Situation 


The simplest way to summarise all the rules about 
travelling to Tibet is that the Chinese Government clearly 
prefers tourists to join a tour group with a guide. But China 
is apparently reluctant to present Tibet as 'closed' to 
individuals, nor does it wish to antagonise some small 
local traders who depend on individual travellers for their 
income. As such, individual travel is possible, albeit with 
certain difficulties and drawbacks. The result is a mixture 
of rules and policies, which changes constantly and which 
are applied with varying levels of zeal. 

Due to these factors the easiest way to visit Tibet may be 
to join a tour group. This could be more expensive, and 
usually means that the itinerary will be pre-planned and 
restricted. Yet, group travel has certain up-sides such as 
cutting through permit obstacles and general red tape, and 
a variety of trekking and expedition options that are out of 
the question for individual travellers. 

However, it is possible most of the time to travel in Tibet as 
an individual, although this could prove to be quite 
complicated, requiring extra time and patience to reach 
the country and to arrange any excursions outside the 
main towns. 


‘Open’ Areas 


The Chinese authorities constantly revise their list of 
places open to tourists. However, in recent years, the 
number of 'open areas' has considerably increased. 
Tourists wishing to travel in any newly opened area are 
advised to get a copy of the relevant documents in 
Chinese announcing the fact that these places are now 
open, because it can take some time for official changes 
to reach local authorities. 










The main 'open' areas in Tibet are as follows, listed by their 
Tibetan spelling with Chinese equivalents in brackets: 


In the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR): 


Lhasa Municipality 

All counties, including Namtso Lake, are open but access 
to places within Lhasa Municipality, for example Ganden 
and Reting Monasteries, may be restricted. 

Shigatse [Xigatse] Prefecture 

Shigatse [Xigatze], Gyantse [Jiangzi], Nyalam [Nielamu] 
county (includes the border town of Kasa, also known as 
Dram [Zhangmu]), Everest base camp 

Lhoka [Shannan] Prefecture 

Nedong [Naidong] county [includes Tsethang]. 

Nagchu [Naqu] Prefecture 
Nagchu [Naqu] county 

Ngari [Ali] Prefecture 

Senge Tsangpo [Gar], Burang, Mt. Kailash 

Nyingtri [Linzhi] Prefecture 
Menling, Nyingtri 

Chamdo [Changdu; Qamdo] Prefecture 
Chamdo county 


This list is subject to change. Open areas may be 
temporarily closed to foreigners by order of the authorities. 
In the lists below, counties that are not open are listed in 
square brackets. The following abbreviations are used: 
TAP = Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture; MTAP = Mongolian 
and Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture; AC = Autonomous 
County 


Qinghai Province 


Tsoshar [Haidong] TAP 

Tsongkhar [Ping’an] county; Drotsang [Ledu] county; 
Bayan Hui [Hualong Hui] AC; Dowi Salar [Xunhua Salar] 
AC; Kumbum [Huangzhong] county [Gonlung Tu [Huzhu 
Tu] AC; Kamalog [Minhe] county; Tongkor [Huangyuan] 
county] 

Tsojang [Haibei] TAP 

Kangtsa [Gangca] county; Semnyi Hui [Menyuan Hui] AC; 
Hiyon/Dashi [Haiyun] county; Chilen [Oilian] county 

Huangnan [Malho] TAP 
All counties 
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Tsolho [Hainan] TAP 

Chabcha [Gonghe] county; Trika [Guide] county; 
Gepasumdo/Thunte [Tongde] county; Tsigorthang 
[Xinghai] county Mangra [Guinan] county. 

Golog [Guoluo] TAP 

Machen [Maqin] county; Chigdril [Jiuzhi] county; Matoe 
[Maduo] county Gade [Gande] county; Pema [Baima] 
county; Darlag [Dari] county 

Kyegudo [Yushu] TAP 

Kyegudo [Yushu] county (Tridu [Chengduo] county; 
Nangchen [Nangqian] county; Zatoe [Zaduo] county; 
Dritoe [Zhiduo] county; Chumarleb [Oumalai] county) 

Tsonub [Haixi] MTAP 

Golmud [Ge'ermu] City; Wulan county; Tulan [Dulan] 
county (Themchen [Tianjun] county; Golmud County 
except Golmud City) 

Gansu Province 

Dingxi Prefecture 

Tongwei; Longxi; Weiyuan [Dingxi; Huining; Jingyuan; 
Lintao] 

Wudu Prefecture 
Whole Prefecture 

Gannan TAP 

Sangchu/Labrang [Xiahe] county; Machu [Maqu] county; 
Drugchu [Zhuoqu/Zhugqu] county; Tewo [Diebu] county 
(Lintan county; Chone [Zhuoni/Jone] county; Luchu [Luqu] 
county) 

Wuwei Prefecture 

Wuwei City; Minqin [Jingtai; Pari [Tianzhu] TAC; Gulang; 
Yongchang] 

Linxia Hui AP 

Linxia City; Yongjing [Dongxiang; Jishishan; Guanghe; 
Kangle; Hezheng] 

Sichuan Province 

Wenjiang Prefecture 
[All counties closed] 

Ya’an Prefecture 

Ya’an city; Lushan; Mingshan; Tianquan; Baoxing 
[Yingjing; Hanyuan; Shimian and Ya’an except for Ya’an 
city] 

Ngaba [AbaJTAP 
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Barkham [Ma'erkang]; Dzoege [Ruo’ergai]; Zungchu 
[Songpan]; Hungyon/Kakhog [Hongyuan]; Namphel 
[Nanping]; Maowun [Maoxian] Qiang AC; Lungu 
[Wenchuan]; Tashiling [Lixian]; Tsenlha [Xiaojin] [Trochu 
[Heishui]; Chuchen [Jinchuan]; Dzamthang [Rangtang]; 
Ngaba [Aba]] 

Kandze [Ganzi/Garze] TAP 
All counties open 

Liangshan Yi AP 

Xichang City; Mili [Muli] TAC; Ningnan; Huili; Puje; Butuo; 
Jinyang; Leibo; Meigu [All other counties closed] 

Yunnan Province 

Lijiang Prefecture 
All counties open 

Nujiang Lisu A.P. 

All counties open except Bijiang 

Deqian/Deqen [Dechen] Tibetan A.P. 

All counties open 

Places along all the main roads linking these and other 
open areas are open or sometimes described as ‘semi¬ 
open’, which means that the police might allow tourists to 
stay there for a short time. 

Places along the main road between Lhasa and Nepal, and 
the main road between Lhasa and Golmud, are open or 
'semi-open'. 

Most of the areas with major tourist attractions (such as 
Gyantse, Sakya and Samye) were in effect open to 
individual tourists until about 1995. However, this opening 
was not official and since 1996 they seem to have become 
'closed' - but this seems to be largely a device to allow 
funds to be collected by charging fees for issuing permits, 
which are easy to obtain for these areas. Nevertheless, 
one should obtain a permit from the nearest open town 
even for these well-known tourist areas before arriving in 
them; otherwise tourists may be charged a much higher 
fee as a penalty. 

The Chinese authorities have recently added new places 
to the list of open areas in Tibet - especially in Kham and 
Amdo. This can checked with local officials or on the 
notice boards displayed in all major tourists hotels. 

In order to visit the non-tourist or 'closed' areas of Tibet 
one can either join a group, or gain a special permit, or 
walk or hitch there (illegally) as a trekker. A tourist with 
cash can pay a local tour company to obtain the permits 
to take him or her almost anywhere in Tibet, but it may be 


expensive and one may need to be accompanied by a 
guide and driver. Individuals often enter closed areas 
without permission, but doing this may lead to small 
penalties and problems. The main penalty may only be 
immediate expulsion from the area, but could also include 
a fine, confinement to the hotel and confiscation of camera 
film. More importantly, it could also cause serious 
problems for any Tibetans tourists have associated with. 


Groups 


When joining a group instead of travelling as an individual, 
one can go to all open places and to many other closed 
places. 

A 'group' can consist of one person - in other words, one 
travels as a single tourist but pays much more than an 
individual tourist. It is worth bearing in mind that groups 
organised from Kathmandu are officially restricted to a 
minimum of five tourists, although the penalty for travelling 
in a group of four is not severe. In addition, a guide and a 
driver must be hired, a pre-agreed itinerary is followed and 
the group is likely to have to stay in smart and restrictive 
hotels. One can usually insist on having a Tibetan guide, 
who may know more about the area than a Chinese guide. 
Sometimes it is possible to travel with just a driver. One 
advantage of travelling with a Tibetan guide is that he may 
speak English, whereas the driver is unlikely to speak 
English. Some Western outfitters have even been allowed 
to use their own trucks and drivers on the way from 
Kathmandu to Lhasa, on to Dunhuang and Kashgar, and 
down to Islamabad. Unlike the individual tourist, one may 
be able to visit closed areas without any difficulties. 
Moreover, groups can take advantage of a better array of 
trekking and expedition options than individuals. However, 
a supervised group travel is much more expensive and one 
gets a limited overall perspective of life in Tibet. 

Groups should be planned and arranged before arriving in 
Tibet through a travel agent outside China or Tibet; the 
most flexible and experienced may be in Kathmandu - but 
they may not have the connections to arrange permits for 
travel in eastern Tibet, outside the TAR. It is also possible 
to fax in advance directly to a travel agency in Lhasa or 
Chengdu, which will send a driver and a guide on arrival, 
together with the appropriate permits. To visit a difficult or 
closed area near the borders with India, a travel agency 
that has connections with the military will be preferable, 
since permits for such areas are issued by the army. The 
PLA had its own travel agency called Golden Bridge, with 
branches in Hong Kong and Chengdu, but in 1998 the 
armed forces were ordered to cease involvement in 
business activities and hand over any commercial 
ventures to central and local governments. 
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Individual travellers 


The authorities in China describe an individual traveller as 
a 'FIT' - a 'foreign individual traveller'. Until 1996 a FIT 
could quite easily succeed in reaching Lhasa without 
joining a group. Currently however, although most FITs are 
allowed to enter the eastern edges of Tibet, in order to 
travel to Lhasa or to the inner areas of Tibet, they must join 
a group of some sort. Officially, independent or individual 
travel to Tibet is prohibited but individual travel is possible 
with varying degrees of complexity and inconvenience. 

There are several different entry points to Tibet. The main 
routes are by bus from Golmud or the Nepalese border to 
Lhasa or Shigatse, or by plane from Chengdu, Kathmandu, 
Xining or Guangzhou, via Zhongdian, to Lhasa. On 28 July 
2003, Air China Southern Airlines launched Lhasa- 
Guangzhou flights, via Zhongdian (renamed Shangrila), on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays, but it is not yet 
known whether foreign tourists are able to use this route. 
High paying groups can mount treks to Lipu Lekh 
(Uttaranchal) and Shipkila (Himachal Pradesh) from the 
Indian side. The opening of new trade and pilgrimage 
routes along the Indo-Tibetan and Nepal-Tibetan borders 
such as Nathula (Sikkim), Nyoma (Ladakh) and Nangpala 
and Kyirong (Nepal) have been negotiated, although 
individual tourist passage through these routes is years 
away. 

Generally speaking, it is easier to join a group to travel to 
Lhasa if one wishes to go by road. It is possible to join a 
notional group at Golmud or the Nepal border for the 
purpose of the journey and disband in Lhasa, although this 
depends on restrictions at the time. When entering Tibet 
on a group visa one may be able to have this replaced by 
an individual visa issued by the local police in order to 
travel as a FIT once the group disbands. 

To travel by plane from Chengdu or Kathmandu tourists 
mostly need to show that they are members of a group. 
From Chengdu, documentation proving one is part of a 
group will probably be required in order to buy the plane 
ticket. As with travelling to Lhasa by bus, one may be able 
to leave this group on arrival; the situation is similar when 
flying from Kathmandu but there appear to be more 
restrictions on this route. Coming from Kathmandu, 
tourists need to stay with the group until the itinerary is 
completed, which will probably be after several days. The 
travel agency in Kathmandu must be informed when 
applying to join the group if one plans on staying in Tibet 
or China once the tour is finished 

Travel by public bus in Tibet is now believed to be possible 
without permits only on the road from Lhasa to Shigatse 
and on the road leading out of Tibet to Golmud in the 
neighbouring province of Qinghai (although going in the 


opposite direction on the same road - into Tibet - is strictly 
controlled). For other places one may need to obtain a 
permit before buying a bus ticket. 

In relaxed periods, individual travel will probably be easier 
and travellers may encounter no problems, especially if 
they stay within well-known tourist and pilgrim routes. It 
may also be slightly easier within the counties of the Lhasa 
Prefectural area: Lhasa Inner City [Lasa Chengguanqu], 
Toelung Dechen [Duilongdeqing], Chushur [Qushui], 
Nyemo [Nimu], Tagtse [Dazi], Maldrogongkar 
[Mozhugongka], Lhundrub [Lingzhi], and Jamshung 
[Dangxiong]. 

All foreign tourists in China, including FITs, are obliged to 
stay only in specially designated hotels. In Lhasa, there are 
a large number of these hotels that can accept foreigners, 
but in most other places there are very few. Travellers 
cannot assume to be entitled to accommodation in all 
hotels or boarding houses - the police may have forbidden 
a certain hotel from allowing foreigners to stay there. 


Visas 


Almost all PRC Embassies issue individual visas for China, 
which can be used for Tibet. Generally, the closer the 
Embassy is to China, the longer the visa they can issue. 
For instance, the PRC Visa Issuing Office (Formerly the 
PRC Embassy) in Hong Kong, which is considered by 
some as the best place to get a visa, gives a 3-month visa 
for 80 US dollars, even a 6-month visa, in two working 
days (but recently this visa has become more difficult to 
obtain); Hanoi gives a 3-month visa; Islamabad, 2-month; 
and New Delhi, mostly 1-month, but 2-month visa 
possible. It is important to make sure that the visa starts to 
run out on the date of issue, especially the visa from Hong 
Kong. When purchasing a visa it is advisable not to 
mention the intention to travel to Tibet or Xinjiang; Chinese 
consulates in Australia, England and several other 
countries are believed to have denied visas to travellers 
who have mentioned Tibet as a destination or as their port 
of entry on their visa application forms. For a complete list 
of Chinese Embassies and Consulates world wide, the 
web site of the PRC Ministry of Foreign Affairs should be 
visited at www.fmprc.gov.cn/eng. 

It is mostly impossible to obtain an individual visa for 
China from the embassy in Kathmandu unless one has a 
proof of a ticket to China (that is, not to Tibet). These visas 
usually specify that they are not valid for travel in the TAR. 
Group visas can be obtained through tour operators. 

An individual visa should says "L" at the top corner; this 
means tourist [Chin: luyouzhe], family visitation or other 
personal reasons. An "F" Visa is issued to an applicant 
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who is invited to China for to research; lecture; for 
business, for scientific-technological reasons and for 
culture exchanges or for short-term advanced studies or 
intern practice for a period of no more than six months. A 
"Z" Visa is given to an applicant who is to take up a post 
or employment in China, and their accompanying family 
members; An "X" Visa is for the purpose of study, 
advanced studies or intern practice for a period of six 
months or longer; "A "C" Visa issued to crew members on 
international aviation, navigation and land transportation 
missions and family members accompanying them. A "J- 
1" Visa is issued to foreign resident correspondents in 
China; A "J-2" Visa is issued to foreign correspondents for 
temporary interview missions to China; A "G" Visa is 
issued for transit through China; and a "D" Visa is given to 
someone who is to reside permanently in China. 

Prior to the introduction of new regulations in 1999, it had 
been possible to extend a tourist visa for a short period from 
within Tibet. Now it is virtually impossible to get an extension 
inside TAR, especially Lhasa. If at all possible, one would be 
required to produce proof of departure at the end of the 
extension, such as a flight ticket to Kathmandu. Some 
travellers have had more luck through travel agents in 
Shigatse. A tourist visa can be extended at the "Foreign 
Affairs Section" of the Public Security Bureau (PSB) in most 
major cities in China, including Chengdu, Xining and 
Kunming. 

It is irresponsible to travel in Tibet without a valid entry 
visa, because it could endanger Tibetans with whom one 
has associated. Walking across a border is particularly 
dangerous and unjustifiable, since one may be assumed to 
be a spy if found without a stamped entry visa. This could 
have very serious implications for any Tibetan one has met 
or spoken with. 

Permits: To enter Tibet, it is often necessary to obtain a 
special permit as well as a Chinese visa. The 'Tibet 
Permit 1 , which most travellers do not see, is a piece of 
paper with the group itinerary and sometimes the names of 
the group members. Permits can normally be obtained 
through travel agencies specialising in Tibet tours, the 
most reliable of which are said to be in Chengdu. It is also 
possible to arrange a permit with an agency in Lhasa and 
have it sent before entering the TAR. When travelling in a 
group, it is advisable to carry a photocopy of the group 
permit in case one becomes separated from the group. 


Alien Travel Permits 


Local police may give special permits to individuals 
wishing to travel to closed areas. These are called Alien 
Travel Permits (ATPs). In some places ATPs may be issued 
on condition that a guide accompany the tourists. The 
police in Lhasa also issue ATPs and seem to be alone in 


being able to issue them for places outside their 
prefecture. However, they usually only offer ATPs to 
groups who have arranged a tour with a registered tour 
operator. Permits are apparently quite easily obtained for 
well-known places such as Mount Kailash - but they may 
be expensive and/or must to be obtained through a travel 
agent. 

In 1993, an increasing number of individual travellers were 
fined for arriving without an ATP in well-known but 
technically closed places like Kailash or Samye. At that 
time, these routine fines were small - they were then really 
just fees for a permit - and usually the traveller could stay 
for a while in the area once these fines had been paid. 
Since 1996, the fines have become much larger, so it may 
be advisable to get a permit from the nearest open town 
before travelling to one of these places. Much larger fees 
appear to be charged on mountaineering routes used by 
groups in vehicles, notably at Rongbuk checkpoint leading 
to Everest base camp. 

In 1997 the Tibet authorities produced a new regulation, 
which required all travellers leaving Tibet by air from 
Gongkar airport (Lhasa) to hand back their ATPs at the 
airport. Most travellers do not have an ATP (they are often 
retained by a tour group guide or were never needed), and 
so could not hand them back. These travellers were fined 
US $10 for not handing back their ATPs. 

For certain areas an ATP may not be sufficient - other 
permits from the Tibet Tourism Bureau or the army may be 
needed as well, especially in border areas, the east and 
west TAR, Ngaba [Aba] prefecture and parts of Nyingtri 
prefecture. Travellers are usually required to hire a guide 
for these areas. Permits for military areas may only be 
obtained by a travel agent. These are classified as secret 
documents, and not usually shown to foreigners. 


Accommodation: general information 


As elsewhere in China, legal accommodation for foreign 
tourists is restricted to government approved lodgings. 
Some monasteries also have a number of approved 
rooms. The hotels and monasteries listed in the 
accommodation sections of guidebooks should be 
government approved. Outside major cities like Lhasa, 
Shigatse, Gyantse, Tsethang etc, it is best not to expect 
too much in terms of the quality of accommodation. 
Plumbing and other modern amenities may not be 
available especially outside of the major cities. 

Regulations promulgated in 1999 require that travellers 
book their initial accommodation in Lhasa with a tour 
operator before entering the TAR. This restricts their 
choice as to price and location. 

It is important to bear in mind that one could place 
Tibetans in great difficulties if one tries to stay with them. 
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Tibetan prefectures and counties 


These tables show the names of all counties in the People’s Republic of China that are in Tibetan autonomous areas or, 
in eastern Qinghai, areas which have a significant Tibetan population. Column one gives the romanised Tibetan names. 
The second column gives the Chinese names in pinyin. 


Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) 


Chamdo prefecture 

Changdu 

Bitu 

Bitu 

Chamdo 

Changdu 

Dengchen 

Dingqing 

Dragyab 

Chaya 

Dzogang 

Zuogang 

Gonjo 

Gongjue 

Jomda 

Jiangda 

Lhorong 

Luolong 

Markham 

Mangkang 

Pal bar 

Bianba 

Pashoe 

Basu 

Riwoche 

Leiwuqi 

Srida 

Shengda 

Thopa 

Tuoba 

Yanjin 

Yanjing 

Lhasa Municipality 

Lasa shi 

Chushur 

Chushui 

Damshung 

Dangxiong 

Lhasa 

Lasa 

Lhundrub 

Lingzhi 

Maldrogongkar 

Mozhugongka 

Nyemo 

Nimu 

Tagtse 

Dazi 

Toelung Dechen 

Duilongdeqing 

Lhoka prefecture 

Shannan 

Chonggye 

Qiongjie 

Chusum 

Qusong 

Dranang 

Zanang 

Gongkar 

Gongga 

Gyatsa 

Jiacha 

Lhodrag 

Luoza 

Lhuntse 

Longzi 

Nakartse 

Langkazi 

Nedong 

Naidong 

Tsome 

Cuomei 

Tsona 

Cuona 

Zangri 

Sangri 

Nagchu prefecture 

Naqu 

Amdo 

Anduo 

Drachen 

Baqing 

Driru 

Biru 

Lhari 

Jiali 


Nagchu 

Naqu 

Nyanrong 

Nierong 

Nyima 

Nima 

Palgon 

Bange 

Shantsa 

Shenza 

Sog 

Suo 

Ngari prefecture 

Ali 

Gar 

Ge’er 

Gergye 

Geji 

Gertse 

Gaize 

Lungkar 

Longge’er 

Purang 

Pulan 

Ruthog 

Ritu 

Tsamda 

Zhada 

Tsochen 

Cuoqin 

Nyingtri/Kongpo 

Lingzhi/Gongbu 

Dzayul 

Chayu 

Kongpo Gyamda 

Gongbu Jiangda 

Metog/Pema Koe 

Motuo 

Miling/Manling 

Milin 

Nang 

Lang 

Nyingtri 

Lingzhi 

Pome 

Bomi 

Shigatse 

Rigaze 

Dingkye 

Dingjie 

Dingri 

Dingri 

Dromo 

Yadong 

Drongpa 

Zhongba 

Gampa 

Gangba 

Gyantse 

Jiangzi 

Khangmar 

Kangma 

Kyirong 

Jilong 

Lhatse 

Lazi 

Namling 

Nanmulin 

Ngamring 

Angren 

Nyalam 

Nielamu 

Panam 

Bailang 

Rinpung 

Renbu 

Saga 

Saga 

Sakya 

Sajia 

Shigatse 

Rigaze 

Zhethongmon 

Xietongmen 
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Yunnan Province 


Dechen Tibetan 


Autonomous Prefecture 

Deqin 

Balung 

Weixi 

Dechen 

Deqin 

Gyalthang 

Zhongdian 


Qinghai Province 


Golog Tibetan 

Autonomous Prefecture 

Guoluo 

Chigdril 

Jiuzhi 

Darlag 

Dari 

Gade 

Gande 

Machen 

Maqin 

Matoe 

Maduo 

Pema 

Banma 

Mai ho Tibetan 

Autonomous Prefecture 

Huangnan 

Chentsa 

Jianza 

Rebgong 

Tongren 

Tsekhog 

Zeku 

Yulgan/Sogpo Mongolian 
Autonomous County 

Henan 

Tsoshar prefecture 

Haidong 

Bayan Hui 

Autonomous County 

Hualong 

Drotsang 

Ledu 

Gonlung Tu 

Autonomous County 

Huzhu 

Kamalog Hui 

Autonomous County 

Minhe 

Kumbum 

Huangzhong 

Tongkor 

Huangyuan 

Tsongkhakhar 

Pingan 

Yadzi/Dowi Salar 

Autonomous County 

Xunhua 

Tsojang Tibetan 

Autonomous Prefecture 

Haibei 

Chilen/Dola 

Qilian 

Hiyon/Dashi 

Haiyan 

Kangtsa 

Gangca 

Tsolho Tibetan 

Autonomous Prefecture 

Hainan 

Chabcha 

Gonghe 

Gepasumdo/Thunte 

Tongde 

Mangra/Konan 

Guinan 

Trika 

Guide 

Tsigorthang/Zhinghe 

Xinghai 

Tsonub Mongolian & Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture 

Haixi 


Nagormo (Golmud) 

Municipality 

Ge’ermu 

Terlenkha Municipality 

Delingha 

Themchen 

Tianjun 

Tulan 

Dulan 

Wulan 

Wulan 

Xining Municipality 

Xining Shi 

Siling 

Xining 

Serkhog Hui 

& Tu Autonomous County 

Datong 

Yushu Tibetan 

Autonomous Prefecture 

Yushu 

Chumarleb 

Qumalai 

Dritoe 

Zhiduo 

Kyegudo/Jyekundo 

Yushu/Jiegu 

Nangchen 

Nangqian 

Tridu 

Chengduo 

Zatoe 

Zaduo 


Gansu Province 


Kanlho Tibetan 

Autonomous Prefecture 

Gannan 

Chone 

Zhuoni 

Drugchu 

Zhouqu 

Lintan 

Lintan 

Luchu 

Luqu 

Machu 

Maqu 

Sangchu/Labrang 

Xiahe 

Thewo 

Diebu 

Tsoe 

Hezuo 

Wuwei prefecture 

Wuwei prefecture 

Pari Tibetan 

Autonomous County 

Tianzhu 


Sichuan Province 


Kardze Tibetan 

Autonomous Prefecture 

Ganzi 

Bathang 

Batang 

Chagzam 

Luding 

Chatreng 

Xiangcheng 

Dabpa 

Daocheng 

Dartsedo 

Kangding 

Dawu 

Daofu 

Dege 

Dege 

Derong 

Derong 

Draggo 

Luhuo 

Gyezur/Gyazil 

Jiulong 
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Kardze 

Ganzi 

Lithang 

Litang 

Nyagchu 

Yajiang 

Nyarong 

Xinlong 

Palyul 

Baiyu 

Sershul 

Shiqu 

Serthar 

Seda 

Tenpa/Rongtrag 

Danba 

Liangshan Yi 

Autonomous Prefecture 

Liangshan 

Mili Tibetan 

Autonomous County 

Muli 

Ngaba Qiang & Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture 

Aba 


Barkham 

Ma’erkang 

Chuchen 

Jinchuan 

Dzamthang 

Rangtang 

Dzoege 

Ruo’ergai 

Hungyon/Kakhog 

Hongyuan 

Li/Tashiling 

Lixian 

Lunggu 

Wenchuan 

Maowun 

Maoxian 

Namphing/Namphel 

Nanping 

Ngaba 

Aba 

Trochu 

Heishui 

Tsenlha 

Xiaojin 

Zungchu 

Songpan 
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Map of Tibet 



The borders of this map of Tibet reflect those claimed by 
the PRC. This has technical reasons and should not be 
understood as any kind of endorsement from TIN’S side. 
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TIN Publications 



Unity and Discord. 

Music and politics in contemporary Tibet 
ISBN: 0-9541961-6-3 

Music has been a political tool in the struggle over Tibet since the 1950s. This 
politicisation, and the general changes brought about by the absorption of Tibet 
into the People's Republic of China, have had a huge effect on musical traditions 
and have impacted upon Tibetan cultural identity. "Unity and Discord. Music and 
politics in contemporary Tibet" draws on interviews with Tibetans brought up in 
Tibet as well as a range of published and unpublished material. It provides a 
historic retrospective of the transformation of Tibetan musical culture during the 
past half-century and introduces the ideologies that were brought to bear on 
Tibetan music as Tibet came under the control of the PRC in 1951. It also 
describes the development of the actual policies implemented until the early 
1980s and the vibrant Tibetan pop music scene that has emerged since the late 
1980s. 

The book analyses in detail the use of music for Chinese state propaganda, 
as well as the way Tibetans have used music to express dissent and resist 
Chinese political, social and cultural domination. It also examines the varying 
forms of Tibetan ‘protest songs’, the metaphors used for escaping censorship, the 
state's reactions and its ultimate failure to fully control the feelings and 
perceptions of Tibetans. 

Lyrics of many songs presented in the original Tibetan or Chinese as well as 
in English translation offer a unique insight into contemporary Tibet and its living 
musical culture. 


Unity and Discord. Music and politics in contemporary Tibet 
£15.00 



Tibetan Medicine in Contemporary Tibet: 

Health and Health care in Tibet II 
ISBN: 0-9541961-7-1 

Tibetan medicine has been practised since for over a thousand years. However, 
the Chinese annexation of Tibet in the 1950s and the subsequent Tibetan 
diaspora have greatly impacted the course of Tibetan medicine. Tibetans-in-exile 
have established institutions for medical training in India, likewise, the Chinese 
government has sanctioned the study and advancement of Tibetan medicine in 
the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) and parts of Qinghai, Sichuan, Gansu and 
Yunnan Provinces; areas that Tibetans know as Kham and Amdo. Tibetan 
medicine is also experiencing a renaissance in other parts of South and Central 
Asia, particularly in Mongolia and parts of the former Soviet Union. 

"Tibetan Medicine in Contemporary Tibet: Health and Health care in Tibet II" 
examines the social, political, and economic issues that are impacting the use, 
availability and production of Tibetan medicine, as well as the cultural identity 
associated with Tibetan medicine in contemporary Tibet. It fosters its future 
prospects as a science, healing art, and an affordable and available component 
of the health care systems at work in Tibet. Although the particular story of 
Tibetan medicine in contemporary Tibet, and in the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC), is less grim than other aspects of Tibet’s recent political and cultural 
history, it is a tale of contradiction, dramatic change and an uncertain future. 

"Tibetan Medicine in Contemporary Tibet: 

Health and Health care in Tibet II" 

£12.00 


Telephone in UK + 44 (0)20 7814 9011 
Fax in UK + 44 (0)20 7814 9015 
Telephone in USA + 1 307 733 4670 


www.tibetinfo.net/publications/tinpubs.htm 
www.tibetinfo.net/publications/puborder.htm 
email: tin@tibetinfo.net 













Tibet 2003. A yearbook includes a comprehensive selection of News Updates 
and Special Reports published during the year 2003 by Tibet Information 
Network. In addition, there are new TIN analyses and previously unpublished 
source material, including photographs, translations of official documents 
and interviews with Tibetans. 

The issues covered in this yearbook include: 

• The second visit to the PRC of a delegation of envoys of the Dalai Lama 

• The installation of a new leadership in the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) 

• The current economic situation in Tibet 

• The release of Tibetan political prisoners and new incarcerations 

• The depiction of Tibet on Chinese websites 

• Latest statistical reports on the population in Tibet 

• The Sino-lndian rapprochement 

• Poems by contemporary Tibetan writer Tsering Kyi 

The Reference Section at the end of this volume provides general 
information about contemporary Tibet. 

This section includes: a brief chronology of Tibet 1901-2003, a glossary, 
travel information on Tibet, a list of Tibetan prefectures and counties, a map 
of Tibet and a bibliography. 
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Front cover picture: The Chinese-selected 11th Panchen Lama and the Dalai Lama are shown together on the altar of a temple erected at 
the birthplace of the 10th Panchen Lama in Wendu, Xunhua county, Qinghai province. Whilst the Chinese authorities strongly support the 
display of their choice of Panchen Lama, the ban on the public display of Dalai Lama portraits is normally still enforced. 



